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To A. E Eg 


FE WAs much ſurpriſed, S IR, when (ſome time ago) you 
ſo importunately deſired my thoughts upon theſe queſtions, 


I. Is therereally any ſuchthing as natural religion, properly 
and truly ſo called 

IT. If there is, what is it ? 

III. How may a manqualify himſelf, ſo as tobe able to judge, 

| for himſelf, of the other religions profeſt in the world; to ſettle 

his own opinions in diſputable matters; and then to enjoy tranquillity of mind, neither 

diſturbing others, nor being diſturbed at what paſſes among them ? 


: With what view you did this; whether in expectation of ſome little degree of 
Gatisfadtionz or merely to try my abilities; or (which I rather think) out of kind 
3 B neſs 
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neſs to amuſe meat a time, when I 3 to divert melancholy reflexi- 
ons, I ſhall not venture to gueds. I ſhall only ſay, that could I have foreſeen in due 
time, that ſuch a task was to be impoſed upon me, I might have been better pre- 


pared for ĩt. I might have marked what was ſuitable tomy purpoſe in thoſe books, f 


which I have "ed, but ſhall ſcarce ever return to read any more: many more I 
might have red too, which, not wanting them for my own conviction, I have 
neglected, and now have neither leiſure nor patience to peruſe : I might have no- 
ted what the various occurrences and caſes, that happen in life, ſuggeſted : and, 
in general, I might have placed more of my time on ſuch parts of learning, as 
would have been directly ſerviceable to me on the preſent occaſion. 

However, as I have not ſpent my days without e ſe- 
riouſly within my ſelf upon the articles and duties of natural religion, and t 
my thoughts which you require, I have attempted, by recollecting old modftati- 
ons, and conſulting a few ſcatterd papers, in which I had formerly for my on uſe 
ſet down ſome of them (briefly, and almoſt ſoleciſtically), to give an anſwer to the 
#7200 firſt of your queſtions, together + tho I muſt own, not without trouble in 
adjuſting and compacting looſe ſentiments, filling up vacuities, and bringing the 
chaos into the ſhape of ſomething like a ſyſtem. 

Notwithſtanding what I have ſaid, in a treatiſe of natural religion, a ſubject ſo 


beaten and exhauſted in all its parts, by all degrees of writers, in which fo ma: 


ny notions will inevitably.occur that are no one's property, and ſo many things 
require to be proved, which can ſcarce be proved by any other but the old ar- 
guments (or not ſo well), you muſt not expect to find much that is new. Yer 
ſomething perhaps you may. That, which is advanced in the following papers, 
concerning the nature of moral good and evil, and is the prevailing thought that 
runs thro them all, I never met with any where: And even as to thoſe matters, 
in which I have been prevented by others, and which perhaps may be common, 
you have them, not as I rook them from any body, but as they uſed to appear to 
me in my walks and ſolitudes. So that they are indeed my thoughts, ſuch as have 
been long mine, which I ſend you; without any regard to what others have, or 
have not faid : as I perſuade my ſelf you will eaſily perceive. It is not hard to 
diſcern, whether a work of this kind be all of a piece ; and to diſtinguiſh the 
genuine hand of an author from the falſe wares and patch-work of a plagiary. 
Tho after all, it would be madneſs in a man to go out of his right way, only be- 
cauſe it has been frequented by others, or perhaps is the high road. 
Senſible how unfiniſhed this performance is, I call it only a Delineation, or 
rude draught. Where I am defective, or trip, I hope you will excuſe a friend, 
who 
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who has now paſſed the threſhold 'of old age; and is, upon that and other ac- 
counts, not able to bear much ſtudy or application. And thus I commit to your 


candor what follows : which, for the fake of order and perſpicuity, I have di- 
vided into ſections, and propoſitions. 


Sect. I. Of Moral Good and Evil. 


HE foundation of religion lies in that difference between the acts of men, 
| which diſtinguiſhes them into good, evil, indifferent. For if there is ſuch 
2 difference, there muſt be religion; & contra. Upon this account it is that ſuch 
a long and laborious inquiry hath been made after ſome general idea *, or ſome 
rule b, by comparing the foreſaid acts with which it might appear, to which 
kind they reſpectively belong ©. And tho men have not yet agreed upon any one, 
yet one certainly there muſt be d. That, which I am going to propoſe, has always 
ſeemd to me not only evidently true, but withal ſo obvious and plain, that per- 
haps for this very reaſon it hath not merited the notice of authors : and the uſe 
and application of it is ſo eaſy, that if things are but fairly permitted to ſpeak for 
themſelves their own natural language, they will, with a moderate attention, be 
found themſelves to proclaim their own rectitude or obliquity; that is, whether 
they are diſagreeable toit, or not. I ſhall endeavour by degrees to explain my 
meaning. 20 


I. That act, which may be denominated morally good or evil, muſt be the att of a 
being capable of diſtinguiſhing, chooſing, and acting for himſelf © : or more briefly, of 
an intelligent and free agent. Becauſe in proper ſpeaking no act at all can be aſcribed 
to that, which is not indued with theſe capacities. For that, which cannot di- 


Sa, in Plato, Socrates requires of Euthyphro not Þ rd die I\dutas D gh d. ah" ce ar 
n, 6 TwTe Ta ei 004 i5s, x7), And again, Taurho roirw jus airy $i9uker Tw Wc T6 wori iow 
os is xls xnOatror, © g airy ragadu[wari, 5 N Ar reit rer N, ds avn ov N AN The rpc. OG 
eien tar 8 l A pwn TOgre, wn Sd. Poſce exemplar honefti. Luc. d O 74 y aingor, xavn F nan; 
gabe. Eurip. Adjit Regula, peccatis que penn, irroget aquas, ſays Horace. Now by the fame rule, 
by which puniſhments are juſtly proportiond, crimes muſt be diſtinguiſhd among themſelves; and there- 
fore much more, crimes from no-crimes, and crimes from good actions. So that it is at bottom a rule 
which can do this, that is required. © Formula quedam conſtituenda eſt : quam ſi ſequemur in compa- 
ratione rerum, ab officio nunquam recedemus. Cic, 4 Ilas e v. avixwagre tra x; cowgere Tx d 
rale cb ddr; lc by ¶ card Tic] Arrian. © Ubi virtus, ſi nibil ſitum ft in ipſis nobis? Cic. 
urn MM My XN--21M9 TY MYy MIN? NY) IR rr IR MU. Main. 
Nr NNO. Nahb. Ab. | 

B 2 ſtinguiſh, 


us 
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ſtinguiſh, cannot chooſe: and that, which has not the opportunity, or liberty 
of chooſing for itſelf, and acting accordingly, from an internal principle, acts, 
if it acts at all, under a neceſſity incumbent ab extra. But that, which acts thus, 
is in reality only an inſtrument in the hand of ſomething which impoſes the neceſ- 
ſity; and cannot properly be ſaid to act, but to be acted. The act muſt be the 
act of an agent: therefore not of his inſtrument. 

A being under the above - mentiond inabilities is, as to the morality of its acts, 
in the ſtate of inert and paſſive matter, and can be but a machine to which no 


language or philoſophy ever aſcribed j$y or mores. 


H. Thoſe propoſitions are true, which expreſs things as they are : or, 115 is the 
conformity of thoſe words or ſigns, by 2 things are , to the things tbem - 
ſelves, Defin. 


III. A true propoſition may be denied, or things may be denied to be what they are, 
by deeds, as well as by expreſs words or another propoſition. It is certain there is a 
meaning in many acts and geſtures. Every body underſtands weeping *, laughs 
ing, ſhrugs, frowns, &c. theſe are a ſort of univerſal language. Applications 
are many times made, and a kind of dialogue maintaind only by caſts of the eye 

and motions of the adjacent muſcles >, And we read of feet, that ſpeak ©; of a 
Philoſopher, who anſwerd an argument by only getting up and walking d; and of 
one, who pretended to expreſs the ſame ſentence as many ways by geſticulation, 
as even Cicero himſelf could by all his copia of words and eloquence ©. But theſe 
inſtances do not come up to my meaning. There are many acts of other kinds, 
ſuch as conſtitute the character of a man's conduct in life, which have in nature, 
and would be taken by any indifferent judge to bave a. fignification, and to imply 
ſome propoſition, as plainly to be underſtood as if it was declared in words: and 
therefore if what ſuch acts declare to be, is not, they mult contradif truth, as 
much as any falſe propoſition or aſſertion can. 

If a body of ſoldiers, ſeeing another body approach, ſhould fire upon them, 
would not this action declare that they were enemies; and if they were not enemies, 
would not this military language declare what was falſe? No, perhaps it may be 
ſaid; this can only be called a miſtake, like that which happend to the Atbenians 


* Lacryme pondera vocis habent. Ov. d Oculi, ſupercilia, frons, vultus denique totus, qui ſermo 
quidam tacitus mentis eft, &c. Cic. Nutu ſigniſque loquuntur. Ov. Eft dio quaſi ſermo corporis. 
Cic. & ſim. paſſ. h on NUN. Prov. d Toy zar A Ke, A600 , D- 
ren. Sext. Emp. So Menedemus reproved luxury by eating only olives, Diog. L. And others are 
mentiond by Pluzarch, who did d pen & d pf. © Macreb, : 

an 
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in the attack of Epipole *, or to the Carthaginians in their laſt incampment a- 
gainſt Agathocles in Africa d. Suppoſe then, inftcad of this firing, ſome officer 
to have ſaid they were enemies, when indeed they were friends: would not that 
ſentence affirming them to be enemies be falſe, notwithſtanding he who ſpoke it 
was miſtaken ? The truth or falſhood of this affirmation doth not depend upon 
the affirmer's knowledge or ignorance: becauſe there is a certain ſenſe affixt to the 
words, which muſt either agree or diſagree to that, concerning which the affir- 
mation is made. The thing is the very fame ſtill, if into the place of words be 
ſubſtiruted actions. The ſalute here was in nature the falute of an enemy, but 
ſhould have been the falute of a friend: therefore it implied a falſity. Anyſpetta- 
tor would have underſtood this action as I do; for a declaration, that the other 
were enemies. Now what is to be underſtood, has a meaning: and what has a 
meaning, may be either true or falſe ; which is as much as can be ſaid of any ver- 
bal ſentence. my FB. | 
When Popilius Lenas ſolicited to have Cicero proſcribed, and that he might 
find him out and be his executioner e, would not his carriage have ſufficiently ſg 
nified to any one, who was ignorant of the caſe, that Tully either was ſome very 
bad man, and deſerved capital puniſhment ; or had ſome way grievouſly injured 
this man; or at leaſt had not ſaved his life, nor had as much reaſon to expect his 
ſervice and good offices upon occaſion, as he ever had to expect Tally's* And 
all theſe things being falſe, were not his behaviour and actions expreſfve of char 
which was falſe, or contradifions to truth? It is certain he afed as if thoſe things. 
had been true, which were not true, and as if thoſe had not been true-whicly 
were true (in this conſiſted the fault of his ingratitude) : and if he in-words 
had ſaid they were true or not true, he had done no more than talk as if they were 
fo: why then ſhould not to ac as if they were true or not true, when they were o-· 
therwiſe, contradi& truth as much as to ſay they were ſo, when they were not ſo4? 
A pertinacious objector may perhaps till ſay, it is the buſineſs of foldiers to de- 
fend themſelves and their country from enemies, and to annoy them as opportu- 
nity permits; and ſelf- preſervation requires all men not only barely to defend 
themſelves againſt aggreflors, but many times alſo to proſecute ſach;and only ſuch, 
as are wicked and dangerous: therefore it is natural to conclude, that they are 
enemies againſt whom we ſee ſoldiers defending themſelves, and thoſe men wic- 
ked and dangerous, whom we ſec proſecuted with zeal and ardor. Not that 


„ Wherewe find ohe Tr Ge. & ToAirn; Torres bis vf A Mas. Thucyd, * Tis 
duales * , ieder. Diod. S. Jul. Max. © 'Argenucy cx i xf ver F are dr Tis 
Morn» iν Thie. Eurip. Quai interſit, audiam, an videam, Cic. 

thoſe 
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thoſe acts of defending and proſecuting /peak or ſignify ſo much: but conjectures 
are raiſed upon the common ſenſe, which mankind has of ſuch — — An 
If it be natural to conclude any thing from them, do chey not naturally convey 
the notice of ſomething to be concluded ? And what is conveying the notice of 
any thing but notifying or ſignifying that thing ? And then again, if this ſignifi- 
cation is natural and founded in the common principles and ſenſe of mankind, is 
not this more than to have a meaning which reſults only from the uſe of ſome 
particular place or country, as that of language doth ? 

H A ſhould enter into a compact with B, by which he promiſes and ingages 
never ro do ſome certain thing, and after this he does that thing : in this caſe it 
muſt be granted, that his act interferes with his promiſe, and is contrary to it. 
Now it cannot interfere with his promiſe, but it muſt alſo interfere with the 
truth of that propoſition, which ſays there was ſuch a promiſe made, or chat there 

is ſuch a compact ſubſiſting. If this propoſition be true, A made ſuch a certain 
agreement with B, it would be denicd by this, A never made any agreement with B. 
Why? Becauſe the truth of this latter js inconſiſtent with the agreement aſſerted 
in the former. The formality of the denial, or that, which makes it to be a de- 
nial, is this inconſiſtence. If then the behaviour of 4 be inconſiſtent with the a- 
| mentiond in the former propoſition, that propoſition is as much denied 
by As behaviour, as it can be by the latter, or any other propoſition. Or thus, 
If one propoſition imports or contains that which is contrary to what is containd 
in another, it is ſaid to contradict this other, and denies the exiſtence of what 
is containd i in it. Juſt ſo if one act imports that which is contrary to the i 1mport 
of ansther it contradifts this other, and denies its exiſtence. Ina word, if A by 


hisa6tions drnicy. the ingagements, to which he hath ſubjected himſelf, his acti- 
ons deny then Wl 25 dec fa, Htolomy by his writings denies the motion of the 


When the queſtion was ed Whoſe ſbegg are theſe? the anſwer was, Agens 
for he committed them to my care Þ (he uſes and diſpoſes of them as his). By this 
act Dametas underſtood them to be his; and if they had not been his, but Al- 
phondas's or Melibeus's, e/£gon, by an af very intelligible to Dametas, had ex- 
. preſſed what was not true. What is ſaid here is the ſtronger, becauſe he, who 
has the u/e and diſpoſal of any thing, has all that he can have of it; and v. v. he 
who has the all (or property) of any thing, muſt have all the 2e and diſpoſal of 
it. So that a man cannot more fully proclaim any thing to be his, than by ing 
it, c. But of this fomething more hereafter. 
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vemiſb hiſtory we read, that when Abimelet faw Iſaac ſporting * with 
ae, nd king rojug bet S 
wife ; and if ſhe had not been his wife, the caſe had been as in the preceding in- 
ance. If it be objefied, that ſhe'might have been his miſtreſs or a harlot; I an- 
fer, that ſo ſhe might have been, tho Iſaac had told him by words that ſhe was 
his wife. And it is ſufficient for my purpoſe, and to make acts capable of contra- 
dicting if be allo wd to expreſs things as plainly and determinately 
as On — es Abimelek gave greater credit to that information which 
paſſed through his eye, than to that which he received by the ear e; and to what 
JTſaac did, than to what he ſaid. For Iſaac had told him, that ſhe was not his 
wife, but his ſiſter 4. PIR ens 
A certain author © writes to this purpoſe, © If a ſoldier, who had taken the 
cc oath to Ceſar, ſhould run over to the enemy, and ſerve him againſt Cæſar, 
cc and after that be taken; would he not be puniſhd as a deſerter, and a perjur- 
cc ed villain? And if he ſhould plead for himſelf, that he never denied Cæſar; 
cc would it not be anſwerd, That with his tongue he did not deny him, but with 
<« bis actions (or by facts) he did? And in another place, © Let us, ſays be, 
& ſuppoſe ſome tyrant command a Chriſtian to burn incenſe to Jupiter, without 
cc adding any thing of a verbal abnegation of Chrift : if the Chriſtian ſhould 
£ do this; would it not be manifeſt to all, that by that very act be denied bim; 
(and I may add, conſequently denied thoſe propoſitions which affirm him to be the 
Chriſt, a teacher of true religion, and the like ) | 

When a man lives, as if he had the eſtate which he has not, or was in other 
regards (all fairly caſt up) what he is not, what judgment is to be paſſed upon 
him? Doth not his whole conduct breath untruth ? May we not fay (if the pro- 
priety of language permits), that he lives a hes??? (981 

In common ſpeech we ſay ſome actions are inſigniſicant, which would not be 
ſenſe, if there were not ſome that are ſignificant, that have a tendency and mean- 
ing. And this is as much as can be ſaid of articulate ſounds, that they are either 
Sgnificant or inſignificant b. 

mu vun. N. Þ Only MIN i n according to Alſbel. r Þ ruſgd- 
j,. zii axgorige οοονννα Herod, That inſtance of Menelaus and his gueſt Alexan - 
der, in Arrian, might be ſubjoind to this. Es Tis avrv; ud; Qrae@porepi yy αh,⏑,ê.ͤvir nr 2» 79 Merry 
c ths PiAus % © De Dupl. Mart. f Something like this is that in one of Greg. Naz.'s 
orations. When ſome Chriſtians, who had been inſaared by Julian, asked, wi; Xie igmpuele ; they 
were anſwerd ir1.zare F Tv, Dv, . 5 Ta wads; vg . Chryſ. Kal coho is 


ads, ꝙ ries, 3% Site rode; aralyinn{ 4 airs, as Baſil ſpeaks: and therefore greater things muſt 
do it more. h As that Bairqs ap, Diog. L. in v. Zen. It 
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+ It may not be improperly obſerved hy the way, that the fignifizancy here attri- 
buted to mens abts, proceeds not always from nature, but ſometimes from cuſtom 
and agreement among people , as that of words and ſounds moſtly :doth. 
Ach of the latter kind may in different times and places have different, or even 

<ontrary ſignifications. The generality of Chriſtians, when they pray, take off 
their hats : the Zews, when they pray * or ſay any of their | Berakoth, put them 
on. The ſame thing which among Chriſtians denotes reverence, , imports irre- 
verence among the Jeu. The reaſon is, becauſe covering the head with a hat 
{if it has no influence upon one's health) is in itſelf an indifferent ching, and peo- 
ple by uſage or conſent may male it interpretable either way. Such acts ſeem to 
be adopted into their language, and may be reckond part of it. But acts of the 
former kind, ſuch as I chiefly here intend, have an analterable ſignification, and 
can by no agreement or force ever be made to expreſs the contrary to it. «Agon's 
treating the flock, and diſpoſing of it as if it was his, ean by no torture be brought 
to ſignify, that it mas not his. From whence it appears, that facts expreſs more 
ſtrongly, even than averds.themſclves ©; or to contradict any propoſition by facts 
is a fuller and more effectual contradiction, than can poſſibly be made by words 
only 4. Words are but arbitrary figns © of our ideas, or indications of our 


thoughts (chat word, which in one language denotes poverty f, in another de- 
notes riches 8) : but fatis may be taken as the effects of them, or rather as tlie 
+houghts themſelvzs produced into ac ; as axe ner püiene of _ mind Es 


' n Alyialior — To re vdr 1 rec. zue 2 Oberer ideal. 184 — he, . 
Herod. b - Dννj,j D- MY d De. Maim. & al. paſſ. © Ou 
$rereryiou d, Tot; 5 i Veis cli. Epiſt. ad It. And To eeuc d Od Vie 70 binds o ge. 

C -le xi. Plut. | Res laquitur ipſs : que ſemper alis plurimum. Cic. Did ver- 
ba audiam, cum facta videamt Id. Adr Rog.74 med{poere, xa Ti h r1wn2;. Bl. * This we 
know. For they are different to different nations; we coin them, as we pleaſe, &. , ®uoy F, Sefabre, 
$9 iro, 42 ira Viria. Dolce. Avrift. And tho Plato ſeems to be of another mind, yet when Cratylng 
Nys Op igel la fiharinkes F & ros guet c, it is much to be queſtiond whether any thing, 
more be meant than this, that ſome names of things are more natural or proper than others. For he ys 
that this rectitude of names is the ſame $"Exxno: Beegeeges that it js [only] ſuch as is ſufficient adv 
cler ig boy FT avrwn ; 5 ſuch as may render them xara * © Iveller d -v ect Tpoy Was, &c. That lepi- 
dum. & Jeſtivum argument um, which P. Nigidint. p. A. Gell. makes uſe of to ſhew, cxrvidert poſſine 
verba eſſe naturalia magis quam arbitraria, deſerves only to be laughd at, f Her. © wh 
Arab. So A4. Exra obſerves that NA in Heb. is to will, in Arab. to nill (tho in Aab. the word is 
written 198) : and in another place, that the ſame word even in the ſame language ſometimes ſignifies 
12871) 7271, a thing and its contrary. And every one knows, that the greater part of our words 
have different ſenſes and uſes. NAY in Arabic, according to 2 and 2 _ of = and 
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forth, and grown to maturity; and therefore as the moſt natural and expreſs re- 
preſentations of them. And, beſide this, they bear certain reſpects to things, 
which are not arbitrary, but as determinate and immutable as any ratio's are in 
| mathematics. For the facts and the things they reſpect are juſt what they are, 
4 as much as any two given quantities are; and therefore the reſpects interceding 
4 between thoſe muſt be as fixt, as the ratio is which one of theſe bears to the 

: other: that is, they muſt remain the ſame, and always ſpeak the ſame language, 
till things ceaſe to be what they are. 

I lay this down then as a fundamental maxim, That whoever acts as if things 
were ſo, or not ſo, doth by his acts declare, that they are ſo, or not ſo; as plainly 
as he could by words, and with more reality. And if the things are otherwiſe, 
his acts contradict thoſe propoſitions, which aſſert them to be as they are. 


IV. No act (whether word b or deed) of any being, to whom moral good and 
evil are imputable, that interferes with any true propoſition, or denies any thing to 
be as it is, can be right. For, 

I. If that propoſition, which is falſe, be wrong e, that act which implies 
ſuch a propoſition, or is founded in it, cannot be right: becauſe it is the very 
propoſition itſelf in practice. 

2. Thoſe propoſitions, which are true, and expreſs things as they are, expreſs 
the relation between the ſubject and the attribute as it is; that is, this is either 
affirmed or denied of that according to the nature of that relation. And fur- 
ther, this relation ſor, if you will, the nature of this relation) is determind and 
fixt by the natures of the things themſclves. Therefore nothing can interfere 
with any propoſition that is true, but it muſt likewiſe interfere with nature (the 
nature of the relation, and the natures of the things themſelves too), and conſe- 
quently be unnatural, or wrong in nature. So very much are thoſe gentlemen miſ- 
taken, who by following nature mean only complying with their bodily inclinati- 
ons, tho in oppoſition to truth, or at leaſt without any regard toit. Truth is but 
a conformity to nature : and to follow nature cannot be to combat truth 4. 


This is Tous 439 ©-, Apocal. Plato uſes the fame way of ſpeaking. 4439», ſays he, nds 
pndu—pwirs M wire ye l. The contrary to this is in Ariſtotle &>1$4/ur fue c A 
x; Teow ; and cv Biy candies, And in S. B. Domi NDÞ, and DN TY). d Actum generale 
verbum eſt, ſive verbis ſive re quid agatur. Juſtin. Dig. © As it muſt be, becauſe 'Ogtey 
y 43s ut. Soph, 4 Ts Aoyine Lou d au Texts xars Prawn 55s 3%; xaTx Ayer (that is, ac- 
cording to truth, which it is the office of reaſon to diſcover). Anton, Nunquam aliud natura, aliud 
ſapientia dicit. Juv. | 
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3. If thereis a ſupreme being, upon whom the exiſtence of the world de- 
pends z and nothing can be in it but what He either cauſes, or permits to be 
then to own things 10 be as they are is to own what He cauſes, or at leaſt permits, 
to be thus cauſed or permitted: and this is to take things as He gives them, to go 
into His conſtitution of the world, and to ſubmit to His will, reveald in the 
books of nature . To do this therefore muſt be agreeable to His will. And 
if ſo, the contrary muſt be diſagreeable to it; and, ſince (as we ſhall find in due 
time) there is a perfect rectitude in His will, certainly wrong. 

I defire that I may not be miſunderſtood in reſpect to the actings of wicked 
men. I do not fay, it is agreeable to the will of God, that what is ii done by 
them, ſhould be /o done; i. e. that they ſhould uſe their liberty ill: but I ay, 
when they have done this and committed ſome evil, it is agreeable to His will, 
that we ſhould allow it to have been committed: or, it would be diſagreeable 
to His will, that we ſhould deny it to have been committed. | 

As the owning of things, in all our conduct, 10 be as they are, is direct obedi- 
ence b: ſo the contrary, not to own things t be or to have been that are or have 
been, or not to be what they are, is direct rebellion againſt Him, who is the 
Author of nature. For it is as much as to fay, God indeed cauſes ſuch a 
cc thing to be, or at leaſt permits it, and it is; or the relation, that lies be- 
« tween this and that, is of ſuch a nature, that one may be affirmed of the o- 
cc ther, &c. this is true: but yet to me it ſhall not be ſo : I will not indure it, 
& or act as if it were ſo : the laws of nature are ill framed, nor will I mind 
& them, or what follows from them: even exiſtence ſhall be non-exiſtence, 
c when my pleaſures require. Such an impious declaration as this attends 
every voluntary infraction of truth. | 

4. Things cannot be denied to be what they are, in any inſſance or manner what- 
ſoever, without contradicting axioms and truths eternal. For ſuch are theſe : every 
thing is what it is; that which is done, cannot be undone ;, and the like. And then if 
thoſe truths be conſiderd as having always ſubſiſted in the Divine mind, to which 
they have always been true, and which differs not from the Deity himſelf, todo 
this is to act not only in oppoſition to His government or ſoveraignty, but to His 


* "Edwxer [5 Occ] er diary TY vieh. Cry. b What Hierocles ſays of his #y/x2opmer O- 
e, is true in reſpect of every thing. TS O xaraxonutyrroy i vr hvTE5 fe THFON, 3 
yeyorers, There is a paſſage fomewhere in S. Igqar. much like this: where it is ſaid (as I remem... 
ber) that he, who worſhips an Angel d M2W-K11 71 Wn (as being what he is, the meſſenger of 
Ged) is not guilty of idolatry. 


nature 
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nature * alſo: which, if He be perfect, and there be nothing in Him but 
what is moſt right, muſt alſo upon this account be moſt wrong. 

Pardon theſe inadequate ways of ſpeaking of God. You will apprehend my 
meaning: which perhaps may be better repreſented thus. If there are ſuch 
things as axioms, which are and always have been immutably true, and conſe- 
quently have been always known to God to be ſo b, the truth of them cannot be 
denied any way, either directly or indirectly, but the truth of the Divine know- 
ledge muſt be denied too. 

5. Deſignedly to treat things as being what they are not is the greateſt poſible 
abſurdity. It is to put bitter for ſweet, darkneſs for light, crooked for 
ſtreight, c. It is to ſubvert all ſcience, to renounce all ſenſe of truth, and 
flatly to deny the exiſtence of any thing. For nothing can be true, nothing 
does cxiſt, if things are not what they are. 

To talk to a poſt, or otherwiſe treat it as if it was a man, would ſurely be 
reckond an abſurdity, if not diſtraction e. Why? becauſe this is to treat it as 
being what it is not. And why ſhould not the converſe be reckond as bad ; that 
is, to treat a man as a poſt d; as if he had no ſenſe, and felt not injuries, which 
he doth feel; as if to him pain and ſorrow were not pain; happineſs not hap- 
pineſs. This is what the cruel and unjuſt often do. 

Lafily, to deny things to be as they are is a tranſgreſſion of the great aw of 
our nature, the law of reaſon. For truth cannot be oppoſed, but reaſon muſt 
be violated. But of this more in the proper place. 

Much might be added here concerning the amiable nature ©, and great force f of 
truth. If I may judge by what I feel within my ſelf, the leaſt truth cannot be 


* 12) H⁵ ND Tapi. In Reſh. hhokm. & al. And S. Chryſoflom defines truth in the fame 
words, which philoſophers apply to the Deity, Au. T5 drs 5, d "AniFrus o exudes 
Os, Ph. Jud. © Hb —- Age. Axen is in Soph. the character of Ajax, when his 
head was turned, in a fit of raving. And among the monſtrous and mad extravagances of C. Ca- 
ligula one is, that he treated his horſe Incitatus as a man. Suet. 4 Horace argues after the 
fame manner. Si quis lectica nitidam geſtare amet agnam; Huic veſtem, ut natæ, paret, &c. Inter- 
ditto huic omne adimat jus Prator, &c. Quid, ſiquis natam pro muta devovet agni, Integer eſt ani- 
mi? ne dixeris. If it be againſt truth and nature to uſe a lamb as a daughter, it will be as much 
againſt truth to uſe a daughter as a lamb, © Ka avro 2 139» Padaes * Jex rer 20 
5 νο xn 3%; dr,. Ariſt. Eft quiddam, quod ſua vi nos alliciat ad ſeſe, non emolumento cap- 
tans aliquo, ſed trahens ſua dignitate : quod genus, virtus, ſcientia, veritas eft. Cic. Tauxv 4 d 


a feſtival ſaying in Plut. o magna vis veritatis, &c, Cic. A good man MXN Nv1v. 
VN NNNW 122BN. Main, 
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Sect. I. 


contradicted without much reluctance: even to fee other men diſregard it 
does ſomething more than diſpleaſe; it is ſpocking. 


V. What has been ſaid of acts inconſiſtent with truth, may alſo be ſaid of many 
omiſſions, or neglects to aft that is, by theſe alſo true propoſitions may be denied 
to be true; and then thoſe omiſſions, by which this is done, muſt be wrong for the 


ſame reaſons with thoſe aſſigned under the former propoſition. 


Nothing can be aſſerted or denied by any act with regard to thoſe things, 
to which it bears no relation: and here no truth can be affected. And when 
acts do bear ſuch relations to other things, as to be declaratory of ſomething 
concerning them, this commonly is viſible; and it is not difficult to determin, 
whether truth ſuffers by them, or not. Some things cannot poſſibly be done, 
but truth muſt be directly and poſitively denied; and the thing will be clear. 
But the caſes ariſing from omiſſions are not always fo well determind, and plain: 
it is not always eaſy to know when or how far truth is violated by omitting. 
Here therefore more latitude muſt be allowd, and much muſt be left to every 


one's own judgment and ingenuity. 


This may be ſaid in general, that when any truth would be denied by acting, 
the omitting to act can deny no truth. For no truth can be contrary to truth *, 
And there may be omiſſions in other caſes, that are ſilent as to truth. But yet 
there are ſome neglects or refuſals to act, which are manifeſtly inconſiſtent with 


it (or, with ſome true propoſitions). 


We before b ſuppoſed A to have engaged not to do ſome certain thing, c. if 
now, on the other ſide, he ſhould by ſome ſolemn promiſe, oath, or other act 
undertake to do ſome certain thing before ſuch a time, and he voluntarily © omits 
to do it, he would behave himſelf as if there had been no ſuch promiſe or en- 
gagement; which is equal to denying there was any: and truth is as much 


contradicted in this as in the former inſtance: 


Again, there are ſome ends, which the nature of. things and truth require us 
to aim at, and at which therefore if we do not aim, nature and truth are denied. 
I a man does not deſire to prevent evils, and to be happy, he denies both his 
own nature and the nature and definition of happineſs to be what they are. And 
then further, willingly to neglect the means, leading to any ſuch end, is the 
ſame as not to propoſe that end, and muſt fall under the ſame cenſure; As 
retreating from any end commonly attends the not advancing towards it, and 


Alan vera diſcrepantia ofſe non poſſunt. Cic. 
taria.. Cic. 


d p. 10. 
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that may be conſiderd as an act, many omiſſions of this kind may be turned 
over to the other ide, and brought under the foregoing propoſition. 

It muſt be confeſt there is a difficulty as to the means, by which we are to 
conſult our own preſervation and happineſs ; to know what thoſe are, and 
what they are with reſpect to us. For our abilities and opportunities are not 
equal: ſome labor under diſadvantages invincible : and our ignorance of the 
true natures of things, of their operations and effects in ſuch an irregular diſ- 
temperd world, and of thoſe many incidents, that may happen either to further 
or break our meaſures, deprive us of certainty in theſe matters. But ſtill we 
may judge as well as we can, and do what we can®; and the neglect 20 do this 
will be an omiſſion. within the reach of the propoſition. 

There are omiſſions of other kinds, which will deſerve to be annumerated 
to theſe by being either total, or notorious, or upon the ſcore of ſome other 
circumſtance. It is certain I ſhould not deny the Phæniſſæ of Euripides to be 
an excellent drama by not reading it: nor do I deny Chihil-mendr to be a 
rare piece of antiquity by not going to ſee it. But ſhould I, having leiſure, 
health, and proper opportunities, read nothing, nor make any inquiries in or- 
der to improve my mind, and attain ſuch knowledge as may be «/eful to me, 
I ſhould then deny my mind to be what it is, and that knowledge to be what 
it is. And if it doth: not appear. preciſely, into what kind of ſtudies. this re- 
ſpect to truth will carry a man preferably to all others, how far.it will: oblige 
him to continue his purſuit after knowledge, and where the diſcontinuance 
begins to be no offence againſt truth, he muſt conſult his own opportunities: 
and genius, and judge for himſelf as well as be cane. This is one of thoſe caſes 
which I ſaid before. were not ſo well determind. 

If I give nothing to this or that poos body, to whom I am under no parti- 
cular obligation, I do not by this deny them to be poor, any more than I ſhould 
deny a man to have a ſqualid beard by not ſhaving him, to be naſty by not 
waſhing him, or to be lame by not taking him on my back. 

Many things are here to be taken into conſideration (according to the next 
propoſition): perhaps I might intrench. upon truth: by doing this; and then I 
cannot by not doing it dl. But if I, being of ability to afford now and then 
ſomething. in charity to the poor, ſhould yet never give them any thing at all, 


In the Civil Law he is ſaid to act, who does omit. Qui non facit quod facere debit; videtu- 
facere adverſus ea que non facit. Dig. d Eft quodam prodire tenus. Hor. © Diſces quam 


din. vales: tamdiu autem velle debebis, quond te, quantum proficias, non pamnitebit, ſays Cicero to his 
fon. 3 Nulla virtus virtuti contraria eſt. Sen. 
E ſhould: 
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I ſhould then certainly deny the condition of the poor to be what it is, and 
my own to be what it is: and thus truth would be injured. So, again, 

If I ſhould not ſay my prayers at ſuch a certain hour, or in ſuch a certain place 
and manner, this would not imply a denial of the exiſtence of God, His provi- 
dence, or my dependence upon Him: nay, there may be reaſons perhaps againſt 
that particular time, place, manner. But if I ſhould never pray to Him, or 
worſhip Him at all, ſuch a total omiſſion would be equivalent to this aſſertion, 
There is no God, who governs the world, tobe adored : which, if there is ſuch abe- 
ing, muſt be contrary to truth. Alſo generally and notoriouſly to neglect this du- 1 
ty (permit me to call it ſo), tho not quite always, will favor, if not directly 
proclaim the ſame untruth. For certainly to worſhip God after this manner is on- ; 
ly to worſhip him accidentally, which is to declare it a great accident that he is wor- 
ſhipd ar all, and this approaches as near as it is poſſible to a total neglect. Be- 
fide, ſuch a ſparing and infrequent worſhiper of the Deity betrays ſuch an ha- 
bitual diſregard of Him, as will render every religious act inſignificant and null. 

Should I, in the laſt place, find a man grievouſly hurt by ſome accident, 
faln down, alone, and without preſent help like to periſh ; or ſee his houſe on fire, 
no body being near to help, or call out: in this extremity if I do not give him 
my aſſiſtance immediately, I do not do it at all: and by this refuſing to do it 
according to my ability, I deny his cafe to be what it is; human nature to be 
what it is; and even thoſe deſires and expectations, which I am conſcious to 
my ſelf I ſhould have under the like misfortune, to be what they are. 
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VI. In order to judge rightly what any thing is, it muſt be confiderd not only 
what it is in it ſelf or in one reſpett, but alſo what it may be in any other reſpecł, 
which is capable of being denied by fatts or practice: and the whole deſcription of 
the thing ought to be taken in. | 

If a man ſteals a horſe, and rides away upon him, he may be ſaid indeed by 
riding him to uſe him as a hor/e, but not as the horſe of another man, who gave 
him no licence to do this. He does not therefore conſider him as being what 
he is, unleſs he takes in the reſpect he bears to his true owner. But it is not 
neceſſary perhaps to conſider what he is in reſpect to his color, ſhape or age: be- 
cauſe the thief's riding away with him may neither affirm nor deny him to be 
of any particular color, c. I ſay therefore, that thoſe, and all thoſe proper- 
ties, reſpects, and circumſtances, which may be contradicted by practice, are 


10 be taken into conſideration. For otherwiſe the thing to be con ſiderd 3s but 
2 im- 
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imperfectly ſurveyd; and the whole compaſs of it being not taken in, it is 
taken not as being what it is, but as what it is in part only, and in other re- 
ſpects perhaps as being what it is not. 

If a rich man being upon a journey, ſhould be robbed and ſtript, it would 
be a ſecond robbery and injuſtice committed upon him to take from him part 
of his then character, and to conſider him only as a rich man. His charac- 
ter completed is a rich man robbed and abuſed, and indeed at that time a poor 
man * and diſtreſt, tho able to repay afterwards the aſſiſtance lent him. 

Moreover a man in giving aſſiſtance of any kind to another ſhould conſider 
what his own circumſtances are, as well as what the others are >. If they do 
not permit him to give it, he does not by his forbearance deny the other to 
want it: but if he ſhould give it, and by that deny his own or his family's 
circumſtances to be what they are, he would actually contradict truth. And 
fince (as I have obſerved already) all truths are conſiſtent, nor can any thing 
be true any further than it is compatible with other things that are true; when 
both parties are placed in a right light, and the caſe properly ſtated for a judg- 
- ment, the latter may indeed be truly ſaid to want aſſiſtance, but not the aſſiſtance 
of the former: any more than a man, who wants a guide, may be ſaid to want 
a blind or a lame guide. By putting things thus may be truly known what 
the latter is with reſpect to the former. | | 1 1 

The caſe becomes more difficult, when a man (A) is under ſome promiſe or 
compatt to aſſiſt another (B), and at the ſame time bound to conſult his own 
. happineſs, provide for his family, &c. and he cannot do theſe, if he does that, 
effeftually. For what muſt A do? Here are not indeed oppoſite truths, but 
there are truths on oppoſite fides. I anſwer: tho there cannot be two incom- 
patible duties, or tho two inconſiſtent acts cannot be both A's duty at the 
ſame time (for then his duty would be an impoſlibility) ;. yet an obligation, 
which Iwill call mixt, may ariſe out of thoſe differing conſiderations. A ſhould 
aſſiſt B; but /, as not to neglect himſelf and family, Cc. and ſo to take care 
of himſelf and family, as not to forget the other ingagement, as well and ho- 
neſtly as he can. Here the importance of the truths on the one and the other 
fide ſhould be diligently compared: and there muſt in ſuch caſes be always: 
ſome exception or limitation underſtood. It is not in man's power to promile 


* YU AMR YY according to that determination in a caſe ſomething like this, wluch occurs 
in Talm. Maſſ. Phe. > Utrique ſimul conſulendum eft.. Dabo egenti; ſed ut ipſe non egeam, &c. 
Jen. Ita te aliorum miſereſcat, ne tui allos miſereat. Plaut. 

abſolutely, 
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eb/olutely. He can only promiſe as one, who may be diſabled by the weight 
and incumbency of truths not then exiſting. 

I could here inſert many inſtances of partial thinking, which occur in au- 
chors: but I ſhall chooſe only to ſet down one in the margin . 

In ſhort, when things are truly eſtimated, perſons concerned, times, places b, 
ends intended ©, and effects that naturally follow, muſt be added to them. 


VII. Fhen any aft would be wrong, the forbearing that att muſt be right : 
likewiſe when the omiſſion of any thing would be wrong, the doing of it (i. e. not 
omitting it) muſt be right, Becauſe contrariorum contraria eft ratio. 


VIII. Moral good and evil are coincident with right and wrong. For that 
cannot be good, which is wrong; nor that evil, which is right. 


IX. Every aft therefore of ſuch a being, as is before deſcribed, and all thoſe 
omiſſions which interfere with truth (i.e. deny any propoſition to be true, which 
is true; or ſuppoſe any thing not to be what it is, in any regard ©) are morally 
evil, in ſome degree or other : the forbearing ſuch afts, and the acting in oppoſition 
to ſuch omiſſions are morally good: and when any thing may be either done, or not 
done, equally without the violation of truth, that thing is indifferent. 

I would have it to be minded well, that when I ſpeak of acts inconſiſtent 
with truth, I mean any truth; any true propoſition whatſoever, whether con- 
raining matter of ſpeculation, or plain fact. I would have every thing taken 
to be what in fa and truth it is ©. 


* Sextus Emp. ſeems to be fond of that filthy ſaying of Zeno, in relation to what is ſtoried of 
Focaſta and Oedipus : pon Arenen das rd pwogir Ths pirrrges Tera, x. any more, than to rub with 
the hand any other part of her, when in pain. Here only gs is conſiderd; as if all was nothing 
more, but barely ręſhis; but this is an incomplete idea of the act. For rg; Y wogis is more than 
Teri; by it ſelf: and reid F wogis & wilgss is ſtill more: and certainly reis Tw xige 75 xu is 
a different thing from ru v pwogier re] mei, &c. He might as well have faid, that to ruba red 
hot piece of iron with one's bare hand is the fame as to rub one that is cold, or any other innocent 
piece of matter: for all is but 7g/45. Thus men, affecting to appear free-thinkers, ſhew themſelves 
to be but half-thinkers, or /e{ : they do not take in the whole of that which is to be conſiderd. 
Þ Sunt res quadam ex tempore, & ex conſilio, non ex ſua natura conſiderande. — Duid tempora pe- 
tant, aut quid perſonis dignum ſit, conſiderandum eſt, &c. Cic. © Os Abyus p F Al nw 
Ooxagier erygonvirre. Arr. Amico agro aliquis afſidet : probamus. at hoc ſi hareditatis causd facit, 
wultur eft, cadaver expectat. Sen. 4 Os d ape ici rg Chryſ. © Th xgeriger T 
&yalar 4 d, x; 6 Nr . © romgin; T6 id ©», Baſ. * 
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It may be of uſe alſo to remember, that I have added thoſe words in ſome 
degree or other. For neither all evil, nor all good actions are equal*. Thoſe 
truths which they reſpect, tho they are equally true, may compriſe matters of 
very different importance b; or more truths may be violated one way than 
another © : and then the crimes committed by the violation of them may be e- 
qually (one as well as the other) faid to be crimes, but not equal crimes a. 
If A ſteals a book from B which was pleaſing and uſeful to him, it is true A is 
guilty of a crime in not treating the book as being what it is, the book of B, 
who is the proprietor of it, and one whoſe happineſs partly depends upon it : 
but till if A ſhould deprive B of a good eftate, of which he was the true own- 
er, he would be guilty of a much greater crime. For if we ſuppoſe the book 
to be worth to him one pound, and the eſtate 100007. that truth, which is 
violated by depriving B of his book, is in effect violated 10000 times by rob- 
bing him of his eſtate. It is the fame as to repeat the theft of one pound 
10000 times over: and therefore if 10000 thefts (or crimes) are more, and all 
together greater than one, one equal to 10000 muſt be greater too : greater 
than that, which is but the 10000th part of it, ſure. Ther, tho the conve- 
nience and innocent pleaſure, that B found in the uſe of the book, was a degree 
of happineſs : yet the happineſs accruing to him from the eftate, by which he 
was ſupplied not only with neceſſaries, but alſo with many other comforts and 
harmleſs injoyments, vaſtly exceeded it. And therefore the truth violated in 
the former caſe was, B had a property in that, which gave him ſuch a degree of 
happineſs : that violated in the latter, B had a property in that, which gave him 
a happineſs vaſily ſuperior to the other. The violation therefore in the latter 
caſe is upon this account a vaſtly greater violation than in the former. Laſtly, 
the truths violated in the former caſe might end in B, thoſe in the latter . 
perhaps be repeated in them of his * who ſubſiſt alſo by the ate, and 


* Notwithſtanding that paradox of the Stoics, Ori ire T# awagriware, x r xarogtumarae, Ap. 
Cie. Plut. Diog. L. & al. which might eaſily be confuted from their own words in Cicero. For if 
ſinning be like paſſing a line, or limit; that is, going over or beyond that line: then, to ſin being equal 
to going beyond that line, to go more (or farther) beyond that line muſt be to fin more. Who ſees 
not the falſity of that, nec bono viro meliorem, nec forti fortiorem, nec ſapiente ſapientiorem poſſe 
fieri? And ſo on. Nullum inter ſcelus & erratum diſcrimen facere (as S. Hier. expreſſes their opi- 
nion: if that epiſtle to Celantia be his) is to alter or deſtroy the natures of things. > Sure that Wiſe- 
man was but a bad accountant, who reckond, rw peyirho goizr MnGaner, Iau win A 
Ap. Piut. © This is confeſt in Cic. IIlud intereſt, quod in ſervo necando, fi adſit injuria, ſe- 
mel peccatur : in patris vita violanda multa peccantur, &c. Multitudine peccatorum praſtat, &c. 
4 This may ſerve for an anſwer to Chryſippus, and them who ſay, i 419i; 42133; wamer cox io, 


a 1139©- iodus · ros vd exeTy earn; 20) 0 * apapripuarO©», x), Ap. Diog. L 
are 
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are to be provided for out of it. And theſe truths are very many in reſpect of 


every one of them, and all their deſcendents. Thus the degrees of evil or 


guilt are as the importance and number of truths violated *. I ſhall only add, on 


the other ſide, that the value of good actions will riſe at leaſt in proportion to 
the degrees of evil in the omiſſion of them : and that therefore they cannot be 


equal, any more than the oppoſite evil omiſſions. 
But let us return to that, which is our main ſubject, the diſtinction between 
moral good and evil. Some have been ſo wild as to deny there is any ſuch 


thing: but from what has been ſaid here, it is manifeſt, that there is as cer- 
tainly moral good and evil as there is true and falſe ; and that there is as natural 
and immutable a difference between thoſe as between zhe/e, the difference at the 
bottom being indeed the ſame b. Others acknowledge, that there is indeed 
moral good and evil; but they want ſome criterion, or mark, by the help of 
which they might know them aſunder. And others there are, who pretend 
to have found that rule, by which our actions ought to be ſquared, and may 
be diſcriminated ; or that ultimate end, to which they ought all to be refer- 
red ©: but what they have advanced is either falſe, or not ſufficiently guarded, or 
not comprehenſive enough, or not cher and firm d, or (ſo far as it is juſt) re- 


ducible to my rule. For 
They, who reckon nothing to be good but what they call 1 e, may 


denominate actions according as that is, or is not the cauſe for ends of them: 
but then what is Boneſtum h? Something is ſtill wanting to meaſure things by, 
and to ſeparate the honeſta from the inboneſta. | 

They who place all in following nature,, if they mean by that phraſe acting 
according to the natures of things (that is, treating things as being what they 


* Otis paria eſſe fer? placuit peccata, laborant Cùm ventum ad verum eſt: ſenſus moreſque repug- 
nant, Atque ipſa utilitas. Hor. b Therefore they, who denied there was either good or evil (oui 
Sv N xax%1), were much in the right to make thorough work, and to ſay there was nothing in na- 
ture either true or falſe. V. Sext. Emp. & Diog. L. Quo [extremum, . ultimum bonorum] 
omnium philoſophorum ſententiã tale debet eſſe, ut ad id omnia referri oporteat : ipſum autem nuſqua m. Cic. 
There was among the old philoſophers ſuch an uncertainty and variety of opinions concerning the 
fines bonorum c maloru m, that if Varro computes rightly, the number might be raiſed to 288. S. Aug. 
© Ouod honeſtum eſt, id bonum ſolum habendum eſt. Cato ap. Cic. ui [omnes] permulta o- 
eam unam cauſam faciunt quis honeſtum eſt. Cic. © It is commonly placed among end: : and 
is conſiderd as ſuch in thoſe ways of ſpeaking ; honeftum eſſe propter ſe expetendum, Cic. Finem bono- 
rum eſſe honeſt# vivere, ib. and the like. n To fay, Dnod laudabile eſt, omne honeſtum eſt, or any 


thing like that, is to fay nothing. For bow ſhall one know what is truly laudabile Ti- 
tire ¶ Zar] 7% dονανν,-ͤ (al. axohu9 ws) T5 Goo! e dri ifs d _— Ayt & whos rar 
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in nature are, or according to truth) ſay what is right. But this does not 
ſeem to be their meaning. And if it is only that a man muſt follow his own 
nature *, fince his nature is not purely rational, but there is a part of him, 
which he has in common with brutes, they appoint him a guide which I fear will 
miſlead him, this being commonly more likely to prevail, than the rational 
. Art beſt this talk is looſe. | 
They who make right reaſon® to be the law, by which our acts are to be 
judged, and according to their conformity to this or deflexion from it call them 
lawful or unlawful, good or bad, ſay ſomething more particular and preciſe. 
And indeed it is true, that whatever will bear to be tried by right reaſon, is right; 
and that which is condemned by it, wrong. And moreover, if by right reaſon 
is meant that which is found by the right uſe of our rational faculties, this is the 
ſame with truth: and what is faid by them, will be comprehended in what I 
have ſaid. But the manner in which they have deliverd themſelves, is not yet 
explicit enough ©. It leaves room for ſo many diſputes and oppoſite right-reaſons, 
that nothing can be ſettled, while every one pretends that his reaſon is right. 
And beſide, what I have ſaid, extends farther : for we are not only to reſpect 
thoſe truths, which we diſcover by reaſoning, but even ſuch matters of fact, as 
are fairly diſcoverd to us by our ſenſes. We ought to regard things as being 
what they are, which way ſoever we come to the knowledge of them. 
They, who contenting themſelves with ſuperficial and tranſient views, de- 
duce the difference between good and evil from the common ſenſe of mankind 9, 
and certain principles © that are born with us , put the matter upon a very infirm 
foot. For it is much to be ſuſpected there are no ſuch innate maxims as they 
pretend, but that the impreſſions of education are miſtaken for them : and be- 
| fide that, the ſentiments of mankind are not ſo uniform and conflant, as that we 
may ſafely truſt ſuch an important diſtinction upon them s. 


* Vivere ex hominis naturã. Cic. It is true he adds, wndique perfect c nihil requirente : but thoſe 
words have either no meaning, or ſuch as will not much mend the matter. For what is natura un- 
dique perfecta & nihil requiren: ? Beſide, moral religion doth not conſiſt in following nature already per- 


fect, but by the practice of religion we aim at the perfecting of our natures. d Celebrated 
every where. © To & 2 $38 degira q ru. eyu3 iu; fte, TH xr T egg ye ug Moyer, 
2 rag Forage — end i, ans 2 5 ixavey rag Tpe215 THcrct, Andr. Rh. 4 Nec ſolum 


jus & injuria a natura dijudicatur, ſed omnino omnia honeſta & tur pia. Nam communis intelligentia 
nobis notas res efficit, eaſque in animis noſtris inchoavit, ut honeſta in virtute ponantur, in vitiis turpia. 
Cic. Kgirygiz Prow { 6 X .- we al ner g m692mVv. Diog. L. They are uſually 
Called principia natura, lex (or leges) nature, mzoamis, Rent, Or Quomai eue, vm» furixts, &c. 
The ſet of theſe practical principles (or a habit flowing from them) is, what, I think, goes by 
the name of Syntereſis. 5 Unaqueque gens hoc legem nature putat, quod didicit. Hieron. 


D 2 They, 
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They, who own nothing to be good but pleaſure, or what they call jucundum, 
nothing evil but pain *, and diſtinguiſh things by their tendencies to this or that b, 
do not agree in what this pleaſure is to be placed ©, or by what methods and act- 
ings the moſt of it may be obtaind. Theſe are left to be queſtions ſtill. As 
men have different taſts, different degrees of ſenſe and philoſophy, the ſame 
thing cannot be pleaſant to all and if particular actions are to be proved by 
this teſt, the morality of them will be very uncertain 3 the fame act may be 
of one nature to one man, and of another to another. Beſide, unleſs there be 
ſome ſtrong limitation added as a fence for virtue, men will be apt to ſink into 
groſs voluptuouſneſs, as in fact the generality of Epicurus's herd have done 4 
(notwithſtanding all his talk of temperance, virtue, tranquillity of mind, c.); 
and the bridle will be uſurped by thoſe appetites which it is a principal part 
of all religion, natural as well as any other, to curb and reſtrain. So theſe 
men ſay what is intelligible indeed : but what they ſay is falſe. For not all 
pleaſures, but only ſuch pleaſure as is true, or happineſs (of which * 3 


may be reckond among rhe fines, or ultima bonorum. 
Hee, who, having conſiderd the two extremes in mens practice, in nie- 


ing boch which the world generally agrees, places virtue in the midale, and ſeems to 
raiſe an idea of it from its ſituation at an equal diſtance from the oppoſite extremes 5 


* Under which word theſe delicate men comprehend labor. When Epicurus, in Lacian, is asked, Ka- 
n d ñ F Tore; he anſwers, Nai, And Mindyrides (Zwudvgidn, ap. Herod. dg ini n>ivor I xaJv; i; A- 
mg &Tixero) proceeded ſo far in his averſion to labor, that ejus latus alieno labore condoluit— : qui cum 
vidiſſet fodientem, & altiù raſtrum allevantem, laſſum ſe fieri (fry me A, in Athen. ) queſtus vetuit 
illum opus in conſpetiu ſuo facere. Sen. d Ad hac [voluptatem, & dolorem ] & que ſequamur, 
& que fugiamus, reſert omnia [ Ariſtippus ]. Cic. © Velim definias, quid fit voluptas: de quo 
omnis hac queſtio eft. Cic. The diſputes about pleaſure between the Cyrenaics, Epicurut, Hieronymus. 
&c. are well known : whether the end was pleaſure of body or mind: whether it was voluptas in mo- 
tu, or in ftatu (ſrabilitate); que ſuavitate aliqua naturam ipſam mover, or qua percipitur, omni i dolo- 
re detracto; 4 M xarioy, or d xare&onwmarixy, &c. Cic. Diog. L. & al. 4 Negat Epicurus ju- 
cundè vivi poſſe, niſi cum virtute vivatur. Cic. But for all that their pleaſures have not continued 
to be always like thoſe in the little gardens of Gargettus. Nor indeed do they ſeem to be very vir- 
tuous even there. For Epicwrus not only had his Leontium (or, as he amorouſly called her, Ar- 
ki,) a famous harlot; but the T#oi + roi; EAνẽ,uꝓis cu ov Ter u,. Athen, Audi bis book a 
rig he is ſaid to have written thus, Os P %% x T4 row ri, aeg jt & Tas Al xv (xu- 


aav, Athen.) dds, «Payer 5 x; Tx; IN & νjẽ! , xx. See this and more in Diog. L. e 3t. 
Ferom uſes the plural number, as if this was the prevailing notion in his time. Phileſophorum ſententia 
eſt, Herdes ages, — rande : .. 4 1 Rue auer, s f n, * 


5 fe traut. Eci 4er 4 gu Rae rpoięrrixu, c ur Al & Sem, rA. Micr 5, Ove naxiar © 

Hp xt egoonur if 5 nat is. Ariſt. Perhaps Pythagoras (and after him Plato, and others ), 

when he ſaid (ap. Diog. L.) rw df i tires, 28 have ſome ſuch thought as this. oukt 
C 
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could only deſign to be underſtood of ſuch virtues, as have extremes. It muſt 
be granted indeed, that whatever declines in any degree roward either extreme, 
muſt be ſo far wrong or evil; and therefore that, which equally (or nearly) di- 
vides the diſtance, and declines neither way, muſt be right : alſo, that this notion 
ſupplies us with a good direction for common uſe in many caſes. But then there 
are ſeveral obligations, that can by no means be derived from it: ſcarce more 
than ſuch, as reſpect the virtues couched under the word maderation. And even 
as to theſe, it is many times difficult to diſcern, which is the middle point. 
This the author himſelf was ſenſible of b. 

And when his maſter Plato makes virtue to conſiſt in ſuch a likene/5 to God e, 
as we are capable of (and God to be the great exemplar), he. ſays what I ſhall 
not diſpute. But ſince he tells us not how or by what means we may attain 
this likeneſs, we are little the wiſer in point of practice: unleſs by it we un- 
derſtand the practice of truth, God being trutb, and doing nothing contrary to it 9. 

Whether any of thoſe other foundations, upon which morality has been built, 
will hold better than theſe mentiond, I much queſtion. But if the formal ratio of 
moral good and evil be made to conſiſt ina conformity of mens acts to the truth 
of the caſe or the contrary, as I have here explaind it, the diſtinction ſeems to be 
ſettled in a manner undeniable, intelligible, practicable. For as what is meant 
by a true propoſition and matter of fat is perfectly underſtood by every body; fo 
will it be eaſy for any one, ſo far as he knows any ſuch propoſitions and facts, to 
compare not only words, but alſo actions with them. A very little skill and attention 
will ſerve to interpret even theſe, and diſcover whether they /peak truth, or not e. 


X. If there be moral good and evil, diſtinguiſbd as before, there is religion; and 
ſuch as may moſt properly be ſiyled natural. By religion I mean nothing elſe but an 
obligation to do (under which word I comprehend acts both of body and mind. 
I ay, to do) what ought not to be omitted, and to forbear what ought not to be 


* When he fays, it muſt be taken #rw; bs a» 5 dg avy®- wporaty, it is not by that aſcertain. 
See before. doi ᷓ ſadus Frogior ai rd Ti, & vir, N. Therefore R. Albomight have ſpared 
that cenſure, where he blames him for expreſſing himſelf too generally, when he fays, MN) 15, 
URN CaMRLM! M1 ny without telling him what that manner, time, place is. © That 
man, ſays he, cannot be neglected, who endeavours du. yiſnaX, x ineraJwer gry, dis dcn dure 
Toy cxYgone ,n Fig, And in another place, our Puyn ev is Spoiner Io xara T0 d 
St. Auguſ in ſeems to agree with him, in that ſentence of his, Religionis ſumma eſt imitari quem colis 
4 NuSayoges gr, mi rugry arFfwres $43 ee, In, ie An Stob. © There is 
certainly not that difficulty or perplexity in morality, which Cicero ſeems to ſuppoſe, when he fays, 
Conſuetudo exercitatioque capienda, ut boni ratiocinatores officiorum eſſe poſſim us. 


1 done, 
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done. So that there muſt be religion, if there are things, of which ſome ought 
not to be done, ſome not to be omitted. But that there are ſuch, appears from 
what has been ſaid concerning moral good and evil: becauſe that, which to omit 
would be evil, and which therefore being done would be good or well done, ought 
certainly by the terms to be done; and ſo that, which being done would be evil, and 
implies ſuch abſurdities and rebel lion againſt the ſupreme being, as are mentiond 
under propoſition the IVth. ought moſt undoubtedly nor 10 be done. And then 
ſince there is religion, which follows from the diſtinction between moral good and 
evil; ſince this diſtinction is founded in the reſpect, which mens acts bear to truth; 
and fince no propoſition can be true, which expreſſes things otherwiſe than as 
they are in nature: ſince things are ſo, there muſt be religion, which is founded 
in nature, and may upon that account be moſt properly and truly called the religion 
of nature or natural religion; the great law of which religion, the law of nature, or 
rather (as we ſhall afterwards find reaſon to call it) of the Author of nature is, 


XI. That every intelligent, active, and free being ſhould ſo bebave himſelf, as by 
no att to contradict truth; or, that he ſhould treat every thing as being what it isa. 

Objection I am ſenſible may be made to almoſt any thing; bur I believe none 
to what has been here advanced but ſuch as may be anſwerd. For to conſider a 
thing as being ſomething elſe than what it is, or (which is the ſame) not to conſider 
it as being what it is, is an abſurdity indefenſible. However, fora ſpecimen, I will 
ſet downa few. Let us ſuppoſe ſome gentleman, who has not ſufficiently conſiderd 
theſe matters, amidſt his freedoms, and in the gaiety of humor, to talk after ſome 
ſuch manner as this. © If every thing mult be treated as being what it is, what 
cc rare-work will follow? For, 1. to treat my enemy as ſuch is to kill him, or re- 
&« venge my {elf ſoundly upon him. 2. To uſe a creditor, who is a ſpend-thrift, or 
& one that knows not the uſe of money, or has no occaſion for it, as /uch, is not to 
“ pay him. Nay further, 3. If I want money, don't I act according to truth, if I 
& take it from ſome body elſe toſupply my own wants? And more, do not act 
C contrary to trutb, if I do not? 4. If one, who plainly appears to have a deſign 
c of killing another, or doing him ſome great miſchief, if he can find him, ſhould 
« ask me where he is, and I know where he is; may not I, to fave life, ſay I do 
& not know, tho that be falſe? F. At this rate I may not, in a frolick, break a 
& glaſs, or burn a book: becauſe forſooth to uſe theſe things as being what they 


* What it is in nature. N 717 nn, to uſe Maim. s words. And thus that in Arrianus is true, 
N 1 Srl 18 sr, To A oy TY Sor. TpeT|{r. Omni in re quid fit veri, videre tueri de- 
cer. Cic. This is indeed the way of truth. b Becauſe there is ſcarce any thing, which one 
cr other will not ſay. Quid enim poteſt dici de illo, qui nigram dixit eſſe nivem, & c. Lact. 


Are, 
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& are, is to drink out of the one, not to break it; and to read the other, not 
tc burn it. Laſtly, how ſhall a man know what is true: and if he can find out 
ce truth, may he not want the power of acting agreeably to it?“ 

To the firſt objection it is eaſy to reply from what has been already faid. For 
if the objector's enemy, whom we will call E, was nothing more than his ene- 
my, there might be ſome force in the objection; but ſince he may be con- 
ſiderd as ſomething elſe beſide that, he mult be uſed according to what he is 
in other reſpects, as well as in that from which he is denominated the ob- 
jector's (or O's) enemy. For E in the firſt place is a man; and as ſuch may 
claim the benefit of common humanity, whatever that is: and if O denies it 
to him, he wounds truth in a very ſenſible part. And then if O and E are 
fellow-citizens, living under the fame government, and ſubject to laws, which 
are ſo many common covenants, limiting the behaviour of one man to another, 
and by which E is exempt from all private violence in his body, eſtate, &c. 
O cannot treat E as being what he is, unleſs he treats him alſo as one, who 
by common conſent is under ſuch a protection. If he does otherwiſe, he 
denies the exiſtence of the foreſaid laws and public compacts : contrary to 
truth. And beſide, O ſhould act with reſpect to himſelf as being what he is; 
a man himſelf, in ſuch or ſuch circumſtances, and one who has given up all 
right to private revenge (for that is the thing meant here). If truth there- 
fore be obſerved, the reſult will be this. O muſt treat E as ſomething com- 
Founded of a man, a fellow-citizen, and an enemy, all three: that is, he muſt 
only proſecute him in ſuch a way, as is agreeable to the ſtatutes and methods, 
which the ſociety have obliged themſelves to obſerve. And even as to legal 
Proſecutions, there may be many things ſtill to be conſiderd. For E may ſhew 
himſelf an enemy to O in things, that fall under the cognizance of law, which 
yet may be of moment and importance to him, or not. If they are ſuch things, 
as really affect the ſafety or happineſi of O or his family, then he will find him- 
ſelf obliged, in duty and ſubmiſſion to truth, to take refuge in the laws; and 
to puniſh E, or obtain fatisfaction, and at leaſt ſecurity for the future, by the 
means there preſcribed. Becauſe if he does not, he denies the nature and /en/+ 
of happineſs to be what they are; the obligations, which perhaps we ſhall 
ſhew hereafter he is under to his family , to be what they are; a dangerous and 
wicked enemy to be dangerous and wicked; the end of laws, and ſociety itſelf, to be 


the ſafety and good of its members, by preventing injuries, puniſhing offenders, Fc. 
* Conveniet cw in dendo munificuws ofſe, tum in exigends non acerbum : —— 3 ltibus verd quan- 


them liceat, & neſcio an paulo plus etiam quam liceat, abhorrentem.——— Habenda eſt autem ratio rei 
familiaris, quam quidem dilabi ſmere flagitioſum eſt. Cic, | 
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which it will appear to be, when that matter comes before us. But if the enmity 
of E riſes not beyond triſting, or more tolerable inſtances, then O might act againſt 
truth, if he ſhould be at more charge or hazard in proſecuting E than he can afford, 
or the thing loſt or in danger is worth; ſhould treat one that is an enemy in lit- 
tle things, or a little enemy, as a great one; or ſhould deny to make ſome al- 
lowances, and forgive ſuch peccadillo's, as the common frailty of human nature 
makes it neceſſary for us mutually to forgive, if we will live together. Laſtly, 
in caſes, of which the laws of the place take no notice, truth and nature would 
be ſufficiently obſerved, if O ſhould keep a vigilant eye upon the ſteps of his 
adverſary, and take the moſt prudent meaſures, that are compatible with the 
character of a private perſon, either to aſſwage the malice of E, or prevent the 
effects of it; or perhaps, if he ſhould only not uſe him as a friend. For this if 
he ſhould do, notwithſtanding the rants of ſome men, he would cancel the na- 1 
tural differences of things, and confound truth with untruth. N 
| The debtor in the ſecond objection, if he acts as he ſays there, does, in the firſt 
[ place, make himſelf the judge of his creditor, which is what he is not. For he lays 
: him under a heavy ſentence, an incapacity in effect of having any eſtate, or any 
| more eſtate. In the next place, he arrogates to himſelf more than can be true : 
that he perfectly knows, not only what his creditor and his circumſtances are, 
| but alſo what they ever will be hereafter. He that is now weak, or extravagant, 
or very rich, may for ought he knows become otherwiſe. And, which is to be 
| conſiderd above all, he directly denies the money, which is the creditor's, to be 
the creditor's. For it is ſuppoſed to be owing or due to him (otherwiſe he is no 
creditor) : and if it be due to him, he has a right to it: and if he has a right 
| to it, of right it is his (or, it is bis). But the debtor by detaining it uſes it, 
as if it was his own, and therefore not the other's; contrary to truth. To pay 
a man what is due to him doth not deny, that he who pays may think him ex- 
travagant, c. or any other truth; that act has no ſuch ſignification. It only 
ſignifies, that he who pays thints it due to the other, or that it is his: and 
this it naturally doth fignify. For he might pay the creditor without having 
any other thought relating to him, but would not without this. | 
Anſ. to objection the zd. Acting according to truth, as that phraſe is uſed in 
the objection, is not the thing required by my rule; but, ſo to act that no truth 
may be denied by any act. Not taking from another man his money by violence 
is a forbearance, which does not ſignify, that I do not want money, or which 
denkes any truth. But taking it denies that to be his, which (by the ſuppoſition) 
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3 his. The former is only as it were ſilence, which denies nothing: the lat- 
ter a direct and loud aſſertion of a falſity ; the former what can contradict no 
truth, becauſe the latter does. If a man wants money through his own extra- 
vagance and vice, there can be no pretence for making another man to pay for 
his wickedneſs or folly. We will ſuppoſe therefore the man, who wants mo 
ney, to want it for neceſſaries, and to have incurred this want through ſome mis 
fortune, which he could not preyent. In this caſe, which is put as ſtrong as 
can be for the objector, there are ways of expreſſing this want, or acting ac- 
cording to it, without treſpaſſing upon truth. The man may by honeſt labor 
and induſtry ſeek to ſupply his wants; or he may apply as a /upplicant *, not as 
an enemy or robber, to ſuch as can afford to relieve him; or if his want is very 
preſſing, to the firſt perſons he meets, whom truth will oblige to aſſiſt him ac- 
cording to their abilities: or he may do any thing but violate truth; which is 
a privilege of a vaſt ſcope, and leaves him many reſources. And ſuch a beha- 
viour as this is not only agreeable to his caſe, and expreſſive of it in a way that 
is natural; but he would deny it to be what it is, if he did not act thus. If 
there is no way in the world, by which he may help himſelf without the vio- 
lation of truth (which can ſcarce be ſuppoſed. If there is no other way) he 
muſt &en take it as his fate e. Truth will be truth, and muſt retain its charac- 
ter and force, let his caſe be what it will. Many things might be added. The 
man, from whom this money is to be taken, will be proved ſect. vi. to have 
a right to defend himſelf and his, and not ſuffer it to be taken ſrom him; per- 
haps he may ſtand as much in need of it, as the other, Ec. 

An}. to obj. the 4th. It is certain, in the rt place, that nothing may wil. 
lingly be done, which in any manner promotes murder : whoever is acceſſary 
to that, offends againſt many truths of great weight. 2. You are not obliged 
to anſwer the furio/o's queſtion. Silence here would contradict no truth. 3. No 
one can tell, in ſtrict ſpeaking, where another is, if he is not within his view. 
Therefore you may truſy deny, that you know where the man is. Laſtly, if 
by not diſcovering him you ſhould indanger your life (and this is the hardeſt 
circumſtance, that can be taken into the objection), the caſe then would be 
the ſame, as if the inquirer ſhould fay, “ If you do not murder ſuch a one, I 
will murder you.” And then be ſure you muſt not commit murder; but 
muſt defend your ſelf againſt this, as againſt other dangers, againſt Banditi, 7c. 
as well as you can. Tho' merely to deny truth by words (I mean, when they 
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are not productive of facts to follow ; as in judicial tranſactions, bearing wit- 
neſs, or paſſing ſentence) is not equal to a denial by fad; tho an abuſe of lan- 
guage is allowable in this caſe, if ever in any; tho all ſins againſt truth are 
not equal, and certainly a little treſpaſſing upon it in the preſent caſe, for the 
good of all parties , as little a one as any; and tho one might look on a man 
in ſuch a fit of rage as mad, and therefore talk to him not as a man but a mad 
man yet truth is ſacred b, and there are other ways of coming off with inno- 
cence, by giving timely notice to the man in danger, calling in aſſiſtance, or. 
taking the advantage of ſome ſeaſonable incident e. 

The yth objection ſeems to reſpect inanimate things, which if we muſt treat ac- 
cording to what they are, it is inſinuated we ſhall become obnoxious to many tri- 
fling obligations; ſuch as are there mentiond. To this I anſwer thus. If the 
81aſs be nothing elſe but an uſeful drinking-glaſs, and theſe words fully expreſs 
what it is, to treat it accordingly is indeed todrink out of it, when there is oc- 
caſion and it is truly-uſeful, and to break it deſignedly is to do what is wrong 4. 
For that is to handle it, as if it neither was uſeful to the objector himſelf, nor 
could be ſo to any one elſe; contrary to the deſcription of it. But if there be an 
reaſon for breaking the glaſs, then ſomething is wanting to declare fully what it 
is. As, if the glaſs be poiſond : for then it becomes a poi/ond drinking-glaſs, and 
to break or deſtroy it is to uſe it according to this true deſcription of it. Or if 
by breaking it any thing is to be obtaind, which more than countervails the loſs 
of it, it becomes a gla/5 with that circumſtance : and then for the objector to break 
it, if it be his own, is to uſe it according to what it is. Andif it ſhould become 
by ſome circumſtance x/ele/5 only, tho there ſhould be no reaſon for breaking it, 
yet if there be none againſt it, the thing will be indifferent and matter of liberty. 
This anſwer, mutatis mutandis, may be adapted to other things of this kind; 
books, or any thing elſe. As the uſefulneſs or excellence of ſome books renders 
them worthy of immortality, and of all our care to ſecure them to poſterity e; 
ſo ſome may be uſed more like what they are, by tearing or burning them, 


* Ore ꝙ laſfòs rb Kanrart,—— d d. Max. Tyr. b To that queſtion, $i 

' quis ad te confugiat, qui mendacio tuo poſſit à morte liberari, non es mentiturus ? S. Auſ in anſwers 
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than by preſerving or reading them: the number of which, large enough alrea- 
dy, I wiſh you may not think to be increaſed by this, which J here ſend you. 

Here two things ought to be regarded. 1. That tho to act againſt truth in 
any caſe is wrong, yet, the degrees of guilt varying with the importance of things, 
in ſome caſes the importance one way or t'other may be ſo little as to render the 
crime evaneſcent or almoſt nothing *. And, 2. that inanimate beings cannot be con- 
ſiderd as capable of wrong treatment, if the reſpect they bear to living beings is 
ſeparated from them. The drinking - glaſs before mentiond could not be conſiderd 
as ſuch, or be what it now is, if there was no drinking animal to own and uſe 
it. Nothing can be of any importance to that thing it ſelf, which is void of all 
life and perception. So that when we compute what ſuch things are, we muſt 
take them as being what they are in reference to things that have life. 

The laſt and moſt material obje#ion,or queſtion rather, ſhall be anſwerd by and by. 
In the mean time I ſhall only ſay, that if in any particular caſe truth is inacceſſible, 
and after due inquiry it doth not appear what, or how things are, then this will be 
true, that the caſe or thing under conſideration is doubiful: and to act agreeably 
unto this truth is to be not opinionative, nor obſtinate, but modeſt, cautious, do- 
cile, and to endeavour to be ox the ſafer fide. Such behaviour ſhews the caſe to be 
as it is. And as to the want of power to act agreeably to truth, that cannot be 
known till trials are made: and if any one doth try, and do his endeayour, he 
may take to himſelf the ſatisfaction, which he will find in ſect. IV. 


SEC r. II. Of Happineſs. 


HAT, which demands to be next conſiderd, is happineſs; as being in it ſelf 

moſt conſiderable; as abetting the cauſe of truth; and as being indeed ſo 

nearly allied to ir, that they cannot well be parted. We cannot pay the reſpects due 
to one, unleſs we regard the other. Happineſs muſt not be denied to be what it is: 
and it is by the practice of truth that we aim at that happineſs, which is true. 
In the few following propoſitions I ſhall not only give you my idea of it, but 
alſo ſubjoin ſome obſervations, which tho perhaps not neceſſary here, we may ſome- 
time hercafter think no loſs of time or labor to have made ex paſſant : ſuch as 


Ihe Stoics muſt certainly therefore be much too ſcrupulous, when they affirm (if they were in 
earneſt), that 8+ T dxrvacr ws irvxs c f reg 5 My trirgiri. Clem, Alex. Eſpecially fince 
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men of ſcience would call, ſome of them poriſinata, or corollaries, and ſome 
ſcholia, I ſhall take them as they fall in my way promiſcuouſly. 


I. Pleaſure is a conſciouſneſs of ſomething agreeable, pain of the contrary : & v. v. 
the conſciouſneſs of any thing agreeable is pleaſure, of the contrary pain. For as no- 
thing, that is agreeable to us, can be painful at the ſame time, and as ſuch; nor a- 
ny thing diſagreeable pleaſant, by the terms; ſo neither can any thing agreeable 
be for that reaſon (becauſe it is agreeable) not pleaſant, nor any thing diſagree - 
able not painful, in ſome meaſure or other. 


Obſ. r. Pleaſures and pains are proportionable to the perceptions and ſenſe of their 
ſubjects, or the perſons affected with them. For conſciouſneſs and perception cannot 
be ſeparated : becauſe as I do not perceive what I am not conſcious to my ſelf 
I do perceive, ſo neither can I be conſcious of what I do not perceive, or of 
more or leſs than what I doperceive. And therefore, ſince the degrees of plea- 
fure or pain muſt be anſwerable to the conſciouſneſs, which the party affected 
has of them, they muſt likewiſe be as the degrees of perception are. 


Obſ. 2. Whatever increaſes the power of perceiving, renders the percipient more ſuſ- 
eeptive of pleaſure or pain. This is an immediate conſequence and to add more js 
needlefs : unleſs, that among the means, by which perceptions and the inward 
ſenſe of things may in many caſes be heightend and increaſed, the principal are 
reſtexion, and the practice of thinking. As I cannot be conſcious of what 1 
| do not perceive: ſo I do not perceive that, which I do not advert upon. That 
| which makes me feel, makes me advert. Every inſtance therefore of con- 
ſciouſneſs and perception is attended with an act of advertence: and as the 
| more the perceptions are, the more are the advertences or reflexions; ſo v. u. 

the more frequent or intenſe the acts of advertence and reflexion are, the more 
conſciouſneſs thereis, and the ſtronger is the perception. Further, all perceptions are 
produced in time: time paſſes by moments: there can be but one moment pre- 
ſent at once : and therefore all preſent perception confiderd without any relation 
to what is paſt, or future, may be lookd upon as momentaneous only. In this 
kind of perception the percipient perceives, as if he had not perceived any thing 
before, nor had any thing perceptible to follow. But in reflexion there is a re- 
petition of what is paſt, and ananticipation of that which is apprehended as yet 
to come: there is a connexion of paſt and future, which by this are brought 
anto the ſum,and ſuperadded to the preſcnt or momentaneous perceptions. Again, 
by reflecting we practiſe our capacity of apprehending : and this practiſing will in- 
creaſe, and as it were extend that capacity, to a certain degree. Laftly, reflexion 

doth 
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doth not only accumulate moments paſt and future to thoſe that are preſent, 
but even in their paſſage it ſeems to multiply them. For time, as well as ſpace, 
is capable of indeterminate diviſion: and the finer or nicer the advertence or 
reflexion is, into the more parts is the time divided; which, whilſt the mind 
conſiders thoſe parts as ſo many ſeveral moments, is in effect renderd by this ſo 
much the longer. And to this experience agrees. 


8 
Obſ. 3. The cauſes of pleaſure and pain are relative things : and in order to eſti- 
mate truly their effett upon any particular ſubject they ought to be drawn into the 
degrees of perception in that ſubjeft. When the cauſe is of the ſame kind, and acts 
with an equal force, if the perception of one perſon be equal to that of another, 
what they perceive muſt needs be equal. And ſo it will be likewiſe, when the 
forces in the producing cauſes and the degrees of perception in the ſentients are 
reciprocal. For (which doth not ſeem to be confiderd by the world, and there- 
fore ought the more particularly to be noted) if the cauſe of pleaſure or pain 
ſhould act but half as much upon A, as it does upon B; yet if the perceptivity 
of A be double to that of B, the ſum of their pleaſures or pains will be equal. 
In other caſes they will be anegual. As, if the cauſa dolorifica ſhould act with 
the ſame impetus on C with which it acts upon D; yet if C had only two de- 
grees of perception, and D had three, the pain ſuſtaind by D would be half 
as much more as that of C: becauſe he would perceive or feel the acts and im- 
preſſions of the cauſe more by ſo much. If it ſhould act with twice the force 
upon D which it acts with upon C, then the pain of C would be to that of D 
as 2 to 6: i. e. as one degree of force multiplied by two degrees of perception 
to two degrees of force multiplied by three of perception. And ſo on. 


Obſ. 4. Mens reſpective happineſſes or pleaſures ought to be valued as they are to 
the perſons themſelves, whoſe they are; or according to the thoughts and ſenſe, 
which they have of them : not according to the eſtimate put upon them by o- 
ther people, who have no authority to judge of them, nor can know what they 
are; may compute by different rules; have leſs ſenſe; be in different circum- 
ſtances ; or ſuch as guilt has renderd partial to themſelves. If that prince, 
who having plenty and flocks many, yet raviſhd. the poor man's ſingle ewe- 
lamb out of his boſom, reckond the poor man's loſs to be not · greater, than 
the loſs of one of his lambs. would have been to him, he muſt be very defective: 
in moral arithmetic, and little underſtood the doctrine of proportion. Every 
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man's happineſs is his happineſs, what it is to him; and the loſs of it is an- 
ſwerable to the degrees of his perception, to his manner of taking things, to 
his wants and circumſtances *. : 

Obſ. y. How judicious and wary ought princes,lawgivers,judgesjuries,and even ma- 
ters to be They ought not to conſider ſo much what a ſtout, reſolute, obſtinate, 

hardend criminal may bear, as what the weaker ſort, or at leaſt (if that can be 
known) the perſons immediately concernd can bear: that is, what any puniſh- 
ment would be to them. For it is certain, all criminals are not of the former 
kind; and therefore ſhould not be uſed as if they were. Some are drawn into 
crimes, which may render them obnoxious to public juſtice, they ſcarce know 
how themſelves: ſome fall into them through neceſſity, ſtrength of temptation, 
deſpair, elaſticity of ſpirits and a ſudden eruption of paſſion, ignorance of laws, 
want of good education, or ſome natural infirmity or propenſion, and ſome who 
are really innocent, are oppreſt by the iniquity or miſtakes of judges, witneſſes, ju- 
ries, or perhaps by the power and zeal of a faction, with which their ſenſe or their 
honeſty has not permitted them to join. What a difference muſt there be be- 
Tween the ſufferings of a poor wretch ſenſible of his crime or misfortune, who 
-would give a world for his deliverance, if he had it, and thoſe of a ſturdy vete- 
ran in roguery : between the apprehenſions, tears, faintings of the one, and the 
brandy and oaths of the other; in ſhort, between a tender nature and a brickbat ! 

Obſ. 6. In general, all perſons ought to be very careful and tender, where any other 
is concernd. Otherwiſe they may do they know not what. For no man can 
tell, by himſelf, or any other way, how another may be affected. 

Obſ. 7. There cannot be an equal diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments by any 
fated buman laws >. Becauſe (among other reaſons) the ſame thing is rarely 
either the ſame gratification, or the ſame puniſhment to different perſons. 

Obſ. 8. The ſufferings of brutes are not like the ſufferings of men. They perceive 
by moments, without reflexion upon paſt or future, upon cauſes, circumſtances, &c. 

Time and life without thinking are next neighbours to nothing, to no- time and 
no- life a. And therefore to kill a brute is to deprive him of a life, or a remain- 


Felicitas cui precipua fuerit homini, non eft humani judicii : cum proſperitatem ipſam alius alio modo, 
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der of time, that is equal to little more than nothing: tho this may perhaps be 
more applicable to ſome animals than to others. That, which is chiefly to be 
taken care of in this matter, is, that the brute may not be killed unneceſſarily v. 
when it is killed, that it may have as few moments of pain as may be; and that 
no young be left to languiſh. So much by the way here. 


II. Pain confiderd in itſelf is a real evil, pleaſure a real good. I take this as a 
poſtulatum, that will without difficulty be granted. Therefore, 


III. By the general idea of good and evil the one | pleaſure] is in it ſelf defirable, the 
other [pain] to be avoided. What is here ſaid, reſpects mere pleaſure and pain, ab- 
ſtracted from all circumſtances, conſequences, c. But becauſe there are ſome of 
theſe generally adhering to them, and ſuch as enter ſo deep into their nature, that 
unleſs theſe be taten in, the full and true character of the other cannot be had, nor 
can it therefore be known what happineſs is, | muſt proceed to ſome other propo- 
ſitions relating to this ſubject. 


IV. Pleaſure compared with pain may either be equal, or more, or leſs : alſo plea- 
ſures may be compared with other pleaſures b, and pains with pains. Becauſe all the 
moments of the pleaſure muſt bear ſome reſpect or be in ſome ratio to all the mo- 
ments of pain: as alſo all the degrees of one to all the degrees of the other: and 
ſo muſt thoſe of one pleaſure, or one pain, be to thoſe of another. And if the 
degrees of intenſeneſs be multiplied by the moments of duration, there muſt ſtill. 
be ſome ratic of the one product to the other. 

That this propoſition is true, appears from the general conduct of mankind; 
tho in ſome particulars they may err, and wrong themſelves, ſome more, ſome 
leſs. For what doth all this hurry of buſineſs, what do all the labors and tra- 
vels of men tend to, but to gain ſuch advantages, as they think do exceed all their 
trouble? W hat are all their abſtinences and ſelf denials for, if they do not think 
ſome pleaſures leſs than the pain, that would ſucceed them? Do not the various 
methods of life ſhew, that men prefer one ſort of pleaſure to another, and ſub- 
mit to one ſort of pain rather than to have another? And within our ſelyes we 
cannot but find an indifference as to many things, not caring, whether we have the 


m DN ] MAN vnn dun be. Ab. Ex. n 1 -n M7295 wy Ty, 
S. Hhas. d The rants of thoſe men, who aſſert, wn Ain. 1e ids, undi du, Ts be: 
nay, ort 2d vb. J And, ap. Diog. L. can ſurely affect no body, who has ſenſe, or is alive. Nor 
that of the Stoics in Plut. eri dπν,ꝰ D à xf. cn , H,O., ara. As if an age was not 
more than a moment, and (therefore) an age's happineſs more than a moment's, 


I pain ; 
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pain with the pleaſure obtaind by it, or miſs the pleaſure, being excuſed bm 
the pain. 


V. II ben pleaſures and pains are equal, they mutually deſtroy each other: when the 
one exceeds, the exceſs gives the true quantity of pleaſure or pain. For nine degrees 
of pleaſure, leſs by nine degrees of pain, are equal to nothing: but nine degrees of 
one, leſs by three degrees of the other, give ſix of the former net and true. 


VI. As therefore there may be true pleaſure and pain : ſo there may be ſome plea- 
ſures, which compared with what attends or follows them, not only may vaniſh into 
nothing, but may even degenerate into pain, and ought to be reckond as pains *; and 
v. v. ſome pains, that may be annumerated to pleaſures. For the true quantity of 
pleaſure differs not from that quantity of true pleaſure z or it is ſo much of that kind 
of pleaſure, which is true (clear of all diſcounts and future payments): nor can the 
true quantity of pain not be the ſame with that quantity of true or mere pain. Then, 
the man who enjoys three degrees of ſuch pleaſure as will bring upon him nine 
degrees of pain, when three degrees of pain are ſet off to balance and ſink the 
three of pleaſure, can have remaining to him only ſix degrees of pain: and in- 
to theſe therefore is his pleaſure finally reſolved. And ſo the three degrees of 
pain, which any one indures to obtain nine of pleaſure, end in ſix of the latter. 
By the ſame manner of computing ſome pleaſures will be found to be the loſs of 
pleaſure, compared with greater: and ſome pains the alleviation of pain; becauſe 
by undergoing them greater are evaded b. Thus the natures of pleaſures and pains 
are varied, and ſometimes tranſmuted : which ought never to be forgot. 

Nor this neither. As in the ſenſe of moſt men, I believe, a little pain will 
weigh againſt a great deal of pleaſure ©: ſo perhaps there may be ſome pains, which 
exceed all pleaſures z that is, ſuch pains as no man would chooſe to ſuffer for 
any pleaſure whatever, or at leaſt any that we know of in this world. So that 
it is poſſible the difference, or exceſs of pain, may riſe ſo high as to become im- 
menſe: and then the pleaſure to be ſet againſt that pain will be but a point, or 
cypher; a quantity of no value. 


VII. Happineſs differs not from the true quantity of pleaſure, unbappineſs of pain. 
Or, any being may be ſaid to be ſo far happy, as his pleaſures are true, &c. That cannot 


* Nocet (fit noxa) empta dolore voluptas. Hor. And—multo corrupta dolore weluptar. Id. As 
when that Pompey mentiond by -Val. Max. by burning his finger eſcaped the torture. © Bona 
mialis paria non ſunt, etiam pari numero: nec latitia ulla minimo morore penſanda. Plin, 


. be the happineſs of any being, which is bad for him: nor can happineſs be 


© difagreeable. It muſt be ſomerhing therefore, that is both agreeable and good 


for the poſſeſſor. Now preſent pleaſure is for the preſent indeed agreeable ; 
but if it be not true, and he who injoys it muſt pay more for it than it is 
worth, it cannot be for his good, or good for him. This therefore cannot 
be his happineſs. Nor, again, can that pleaſure bereckond happineſs, for which 
one pays the full price in pain: becauſe theſe are quantities whick mutually 
deſtroy each other. But yet ſince happineſs is ſomething, which, by the ge- 
neral idea of it, muſt be deſirable, and therefore agreeable, it muſt be ſome 
kind of pleaſure*: and this, from what has been ſaid, can only be ſuch plea- 
ſure as is true. That only can be both agrecable and good for him. And 
thus every one's happineſs will be as his true quantity of pleaſure. 

One, that loves to make objefions, may demand here, whether there may not 


be happineſs without pleaſure : whether a man may not be ſaid to be happy in re- 


ſpe& to thoſe evils, which he eſcapes, and yet knows nothing of: and whether 
there may not be ſuch a thing as negative happineſs. I anſwer, an exemption 
from misfortunes and pains is a high privilege, tho we ſhould not be ſenſible what 
thoſe misfortunes or dangers are, from which we aredeliverd, and in the larger 
uſe of the word may be ſtyled a happineſs. Alſo, the abſence of pain or unhap- 
pineſs may perhaps be called negative happineſs, ſince the meaning of that phraſe 
is known. But in proper ſpeaking happineſs always includes ſomething poſitive. 
For mere indolence reſulting from inſenſibility, or joind with it, if it be happi- 
neſs, is a happineſs infinitely diminiſhd : that is, it is no more a happineſs, than it 
is an unhappineſs ; upon the confine of both, but neither. At beſt it is but the 
happineſs of ſtocks and ſtones d: and to theſe I think happineſs can hardly be in 
ſtrictneſs allowd. Tis the privilege of a ſtock to be what it is, rather than to be 
a miſerable being: this we are ſenſible of, and therefore, joining this privilege 
with our own ſenſe of it, we call it happineſs ; but this is what it is in our manner 
of apprehending it, not what it is in the ſtock it ſelf. A ſenſe indeed of being free 
from pains and troubles is attended with happineſs : but then the happineſs flows 
from the ſenſe of the caſe, and is a poſitive happineſs. Whilſt a man reflects up- 
on his negative happineſs, as it 1s called, and injoys it, he makes it poſitive: 
and perhaps a ſenſe of immunity from the afflictions and miſeries every where 
ſo obvious to our obſervation is one of the greateſt pleaſures in this world. 


* 'Oonrte a magawimixyns Y dudkH . Ariſt. d Or die xaFwwdwro; naruto ar, 
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VIII. That being may be ſaid to be ultimately happy, in ſome degree or other, 
the ſum total of whoſe pleaſures exceeds the ſum of all his pains : or, ultimate 
bappineſs is the ſum of bappineſi, or true pleaſure, at the foot of the account. 
And ſo on the other ſide, that being may be ſaid to be ultimately unhappy, the 
ſum of all wheſe pains exceeds that of all his pleaſures. 


IX. To make itſelf happy is a duty, which every being, in proportion to its ca- 
pacity, owes to itſelf z and that, which every intelligent being may be ſuppoſed to 
aim at, in general. For happineſs is ſome quantity of true pleaſure : and that 
pleaſure, which I call true, may be conſiderd by itſelf, and ſo will be juſtly 
deſirable (according to prop. II, and III). On the contrary, unhappineſs is 
certainly to be avoided : becauſe being a quantity of mere pain, it may be 
conſiderd by it felf, as a real, mere evil, Sc. and becauſe if I am obliged to 
purſue happineſs, I am at the ſame time obliged to recede, as far as I cans 
from its contrary. All this is ſelf-evident. And hence it follows, that, 


X. We cannot act with reſpect to either our ſelves, or other men, as being what we 
and they are, unleſs both are conſiderd as beings ſuſceptive of happineſs and unhappineſs, 
and naturally defirous of the one and averſe to the other. Other animals may be con- 
ſiderd after the fame manner in proportion to their ſeveral degrees of apprehenſion. 

But that the nature of happineſs, aud the road to it, which is ſo very apt 
to be miſtaken, may be better underſtood ; and true pleaſures more certainly 
3— from falſe; the following propoſitions muſt ſtill be added. 


XI. As the true and ultimate happineſs of no being can be produced by any thing, 
that interferes with truth, and denies the natures of things : ſo neither can the practice 
of truth make any being ultimately unhappy. For that, which contradicts nature 
and. truth, oppoſes the will of the Author of nature (whoſe exiſtence, c. I ſhall 
prove aſterwards) ; and to ſuppoſe, that an inferior being may in oppoſition to 
His will break through the conſtitution of things, and by ſo doing make himſelf 
happy, is to ſuppoſe that being more potent than the Author of nature, and con- 
ſequently more potent than the author of the nature and power of that very be- 
ing himſelf, which is abſurd. And as to the other part of the propoſition, it is: 

alſo abſurd to think, that, by the conſtitution. of nature and will of its author, 


This is truly Bonum ſummum, qui tendimus omnes, Lucr. Ararra 5Þ as dur, ixigu vf al- 
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any being ſhould be finally miſerable only for conforming himſelf to truth, and 
owning things and the relations lying between them to be what they are. It 
is much the ſame as to ſay, God has made it natural to contradict nature; or un- 
natural, and therefore puniſhable, to act according to nature and reality. If ſuch 
a blunder(excuſe the boldneſs of the word) could be, it muſt come either through 
a defect of power in Him to cauſe a better and more equitable ſcheme, or from 
ſome delight, which he finds inthe miſery of his dependents. The former can- 
not be aſcribed to the Firſt cauſe, who is the fountain of power: nor the lat- 
ter to Him, who gives ſo many proofs of his goodneſs and beneficence. Many 
beings may be ſaid to be happy; and there are none of us all, who have not ma- 
ny injoyments*: whereas did he delight in the infelicity of thoſe beings, which 
depend upon Him, it muſt be natural to Him to make them unhappy, and then not 
one of them would be otherwiſe in any reſpect. The world in that caſe inſtead of 
being ſuch a beautiful, admirable ſyſtem, in which there is only a mixture of 
evils, could have been only a ſcene of mere miſery, horror, and torment. 

That either the enemies of truth (wicked men) ſhould be ultimately happy, or 
the religious obſervers of it (good men) ultimately unhappy, is ſuch injuſtice, and 
an evil ſo great, that ſure no Manichean will allow ſuch a ſuperiority of his evil 
principle over the good, as is requiſite to produce and maintain it. 


XII. The genuine happineſs of every being muſt be ſomething, that is not incompatible 
with or deſtructive of its nature®, or the ſuperior or better part of it, if it be mixt. 
For inſtance, nothing can be the true happineſs of a rational being, that is incon- 
ſiſtent with reaſon. For all pleaſure, and therefore be ſure all clear pleaſure and 
true happineſs muſt be ſomething agreeable (pr. I.): and nothing can be agreeable 
to a reaſoning nature, or (which is the ſame) to the reaſon of that nature, which 
is repugnant and diſagreeable to reaſon. If any thing becomes agreeable to a 
rational being, which is not agreeable to reaſon, it is plain his reaſon is loſt, 
his nature depreſt, and that he now liſts himſelf among irrationals, at leaſt as to 
that particular. If a being finds pleaſure in any thing unreaſonable, he has an anrea- 
ſonab.e pleaſure z but a rational nature can like nothing of that kind without a 
contradiction to itſelf. For to do this would be to act, as if it was the contrary 
to what it is. Laſtly, if we find hereafter, that whatever interferes with rea 
ſon, interferes with truth, and to contradict either of them is the ſime thing; 
then what has been ſaid under the former propoſition, does alſo confirm this: 
as what has been ſaid in proof of this, does alſo confirm the former. 
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XIII. Thoſe pleaſures are true, and to be reckond into our happpineſs, againſt 


which there lies no reaſon. For when there is no reaſon againſt any pleaſure, there 


is always one for it *, included in the term. So when there is no reaſon for un- 
dergoing pain (or venturing it), there is one againſt it. 

Oh. There is therefore no neceſſity for men to torture their inventions in find- 
ing out arguments to juſtify themſelves in the purſuits after worldly advantages 
and injoyments, provided that neither theſe injoyments, nor the means by which 
they are attaind, contain the violation of any truth, by being unjuſt, immode- 
rate, or the liked. For in this caſe there is no reaſon why we ſnould not deſire 
them, and a direct one, why we ſhould; viz. becauſe they are injoyments. 


XIV. To conclude this feftion, The way to happineſi and the practice of truth 
incur the one into the other ©. For no being can be ſtyled happy, that is not ulti- 
mately ſo : becauſe if all his pains exceed all his pleaſures, he is ſo far from be- 
ing happy, that he is a being unhappy, or miſerable, in proportion to that ex- 
cels. Now by prop. XI. nothing can produce the ultimate happinefs of any 
being, which interferes with truth : and therefore whatever doth produce that, 
muſt be ſomething which is conſiſtent and coincident with this. 

Two things then (but ſuch as are met together, and embrace each other), which 
are to. be religiouſly regarded in all our conduct, are truth (of which in the pre- 
ceding ſect.) and bappineſ5 (that is, ſuch pleaſures, as accompany, or follow the 
practice of truth, or are not inconſiſtent with it: of which I have been treat- 
ing in this). And as that religion, which ariſes from the diſtinction between mo- 
ral good and evil, was called natural, becauſe grounded upon truth and the na- 
tures. of things: ſa, perhaps may that too, which propoſes happineſs for its 
end, in as much as it proceeds upon that difference, which there is between true 
pleaſure and pain, which are phyſical (or natural) good and evil. And ſince both 
theſe unite ſo amicably, and are at laſt the fame, here is one religion which 


may be called natural upon #wo accounts. 


Tor ved gar Moyo ger fer Simpl. Ref? facit, animo quando obſequitur ſuo: 
quod omnes bomines facere oportet, dum id modo fiat bono. Plaut, d Habebit philoſophus am- 
plas opes ; fed nulli detractas, &c. Sen. Here he ſeems to confeſs the folly of the Stoics, who denied 
themſelves many pleaſures, that were honeſt and almoſt neceſſary ; living in tubs, feeding upon raw- 
herbs and water, going about in a ſordid garment, with a rough beard, ſtaff and ſatchel, G © Owid. 
remum fit, apparet : quid expediat, obſcurum eft: ita tamen, ut ——dubitare non poſſimus, quin ea. 
Naximè conducant, que ſunt rectiſima. Cic. 
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SEC r. III. Of Reaſon, and the ways of 
diſcovering truth. 


Y manner of thinking, and an objection formerly * made, oblige me inthe 

next place to ſay ſomething concerning the means of knowing, what is 

true: whether there are any, that are ſure, and which one may ſafely rely upon. 

For if there be not, all that I have written is an amuſement to no purpoſe. Be- 

ſides, as this will lead me to ſpeak of reaſon, &c. ſome truths may here (as ſome 

did in the former ſection) fall in our way, which may be profitable upon many 
occaſions; and what has been already aſſerted, will alſo be further confirmed. 


I. As intelligent being, fuch as is mentiond before b, muſt have ſome immediate ob- 
Jefts of bis underſtanding ; or at leaſt a capacity of Soving fuck, For if there be no ob- 
ject of his intellect, he is intelligent of nothing, or not intelligent. And if there 
are no immediate objects, there can be none at all: becauſe every object muſt be 
ſuch (an object) either in itſelf immediately; or by the intervention of another, 
which is immediate: or of ſeveral, one of which muſt at leaſt be immediate. 


II. As intelligent being among the immediate objects of bis mind may have ſome, 
that are abſtract and general. I ſhall not at preſent inquire, how he comes by them 
(it matters not how), ſince this muſt be true, if there is any ſuch thing as a rational 
being. For that reaſon is ſomething different from the knowledge of particulars 
may appear from hence; becauſe it is not confined to particular things or caſes. 
What is reaſon in one inſtance, is ſo in another. What is reaſonable with reſpe& 
to Quinctius, is ſo in reſpect of Nevins ©. Reaſon is performed in ſpecies. A ratio- 
nal being therefore muſt have ſome of theſe ſpecies (I mean ſpecific and abſtract 
ideas) to work with; or ſome ſuperior method, ſuch as perhaps ſome higher 
order of reaſoners may have, but we have not. 

The knowledge of a particular idea is only the particular knowledge of that 
idea or thing: there it ends. But reaſon is ſomething univerſal, a kind of ge- 
neral inſtrument, applicable to particular things and caſes as they occur. We 
reaſon about particulars, or from them; but not by them. 


* The laſt objection, p. 27. t Sect. I. prop. I, © Dis hoc ſtatuit, quod equim 
fit. is Quinctium, id ini quum eſſe in Nevinm ? Cie. 
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In fact we find within our ſelves many logical, metaphyſical, mathematical ideas, 
no one of which is limited to any particular, or individual thing: but they com- 
prehend whole claſſes and kinds. And it is by the help of theſe that we reaſon, 
and demonſtrate. So that we know from within our ſelves, that intelligent beings 
not only may have ſuch abſtract ideas, as are mentiond in the propoſition, but 
that ſome actually have them: which is enough for my purpoſe. 


III. Thoſe ideas or objects, that are immediate, will be adequately and truly known 
to that mind, whoſe ideas they are. For ideas can be no further the ideas of any 
mind, than that mind has (or may have) a perception of them : and therefore that 
mind muſt perceive the whole of them; which is to know them adequately. 


Again, theſe ideas being immediate, nothing (by the term) can intervene to in- 
creaſe, diminiſh, or any way alter them. And to ſay the mind does not know them 
truly, implies a contradiction: becauſe it is the ſame as to ſay, that they are miſ- 
repreſented ; that is, that there are intervening and miſrepreſenting ideas. 


And laſtly, there cannot be an immediate perception of that, which is not; 
nor therefore of any immediate object otherwiſe, than as it is. We have indeed 
many times wrong notions, and miſperceptions of things: but then theſe things are 
not the immediate objects. They are things, which are notified to us by the help 
of organs and media, which may be vitiated, or perhaps are defective at beſt and 
incapable of tranſmitting things as they are in themſelves, and therefore occaſion 
imperfect and falſe images. But then, even in this caſe, thoſe images and ideas 
that are immediate to the percipient, are perceived as they are: and that is the 
very reaſon, why the originals, which they ſhould exhibit truly, but do not, 
are not perceived as they are. In ſhort, I only ſay the mind muſt know its 
own immediate ideas. | 


IV. What has been ſaid of theſe ideas, which are immediate, may be ſaid alſo of 
thoſe relations or reſpects, which any of thoſe ideas bear immediately each to other : they 
muſt be known immediately and truly. For if the relation be immediate, the ideas can- 
not ſubſiſt without it; it is of their nature: and therefore they cannot be known 
adequately, but this muſt be known too. They are in this reſpect like the ideas of 
whole and part. The one cannot be without the other: noreither of them not 
diſcover that relation, by which the one muſt be always bigger and the other leſs. 

To ſay no more, we may ſatisfy our ſelves of the truth of this, as well as of the 
foregoing propoſitions, from the experiences of our own minds: where we fiad ma- 
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ions. that are immediately ſeen, and of which it is not in our power to 
333 are conſcious of a knowledge, that conſiſts in the intuition of theſe 
relations. Such is the evidence of thoſe truths, which are uſually called axi- 
| oms, and perhaps of ſome ſhort demonſtrations. 


V. Thoſe relations or reſpes, which are not immediate, or apparent at the firſt view, 
may many times be diſcoverd by intermediate relations; and with equal certainty. If 
the ratio of B to D does not inſtantly ſhew itſelf; yet if the ratio of B to C does, 
and that of C to D e, from hence the ratio of B to DA is known alſo. And 
if the mean quantities were ever ſo many, the ſame thing would follow; pro- 
vided the reaſon of every quantity to that, which follows next in the ſeries, be 
known. For the truth of this I vouch the mathematicians® : as I might all, 
that know any ſcience, for the truth of the propofition in general. For thus 
theorems and derivative truths are obtaind. 


VI. If a propoſition be true, it is always ſo in all the inſtances and uſes, to which it 
is applicable. For otherwiſe it mult be both true and falſe. Therefore 


VII. By the help of truths already known more may be diſcoverd. For 

1. Thoſe inferences, which ariſe pre/ently from the application of general truths 
to the particular things and caſes containd under them, muſt bejuſt. Ex. gr. The 
whole is bigger than a part : therefore A (Tome particular thing) is more than half A. 
For it is plain that & is containd in the idea of whole, as half & is in that of part. 
So that if the antecedent propoſition be true, the conſequent, which is included 
in it, follows immediately, and muſt alſo be true. The former cannot be true, un- 
leſs the other be ſo too. What agrees to the genus, ſpecies, definition, whole, muſt 
agree to the ſpecies, individuals, thing defined, the part. The exiſtence of an effett 
infers directly that of a cau/e ; of one correlate that of the other; and ſo on. And 
what is ſaid here holds true (by the preceding propoſition) not only in reſpect of 
axioms and firſt truths, but alſo and equally of theorems and other general truths. 
when they are once known. Theſe may be capable of the like applications: and 


the truth of ſuch conſequences, as are made by virtue of them, will always. 
be as evident as that of thoſe theorems themſelves. 


That queſtion in Plato, Ti A, T1 ve Tumor , us Ts olle — Cy To raębrri, - 
Tiger N,, 3; Terre & Ale angle, xa. may have place among the velitations of phi- 
loſophers: but a man can ſcarce propoſe it ſeriouſly to himſelt. If he doth, the anſwer will attend 
it. d — a. CW ce 6 = as. V. Tacgq. El. Geom. |. 5. p. 3. n. XII. 
But the thing appears from the bare inſpection of theſe quantities: 6, ab, aeb, aeib, ariob, &c. 
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2. All thoſe concluſions, which are derived through mean propoſitions, that 
are true, and by juſt inferences, will be as true as thoſe, from which they are 
derived. My meaning is this: every juſt conſequence is founded in ſome known 
truth, by virtue of which one thing follows from another, after the manner of 
ſteps in an algebraic operation : and if inferences are ſo founded, and juſt, the 
things inferred muſt be true, if they are made from true premiſſes. 

Let this be the form of an argument. M=P:S= M:ergoS=P. Here if 
S = Mbefalſe, nothing is concluded at all: becauſe the middle propoſition is in 
truth not 8 = M, but perhaps 8 = Ma, which is foreign to the purpoſe. If S=M 
be true, but M = P falſe, then the concluſion will indeed be a right concluſion 
from thoſe premiſſes: but they cannot ſhew, that 8 = P, becauſe the firſt pro- 
poſition if it was expreſt according to truth would be Me = P, which is ano- 
ther thing, and has no place in the argument. But if theſe two propoſitions 
are both true, M:=P, S = M, then it will not only be rightly concluded, but 
alſo true, that S'= P. For the ſecond or middle propoſition does ſo connect 
the other two, by taking in due manner a term from each of them (or to ſpeak 
with the Jogicians, by ſeparately comparing the predicate or major term of the 
concluſion with the medium in the firſt propoſition, and the ſubject or minor 
term with it inthe ſecond), that if the firſt and ſecond are true, the third muſt 
be ſo likewiſe: all being indeed no more than this, P M =S. For here the infe- 
rence is juſt by what goes before, being founded in ſome ſuch truth as this, and 
reſulting immediately from the application of it, Quæ eidem ægualia ſunt, & in- 
ter ſe ſunt equaliaz or Due conveniunt in eodem tertio, etiam inter ſe conveniunt ; 


or the like =. 


Now if an inference thus made is juſtifiable, another made af- 


ter the ſame manner, when the truth diſcoverd by it is made one of the premiſ- 

ſes, muſt be ſo too; and ſo muſt another after that; and ſo on. And if the laſt, and 

all the intermediate inferences be as right, as the firſt is ſuppoſed to be, it isno mat- 

ter to what length the proceſs is carried. All the parts of it being locked together 

by truth, the laſt reſult is derived through ſuch a ſucceſſion of mean propoſitions, 
as render its title to our aſſent not worſe by being long. 

Since all the forms of true ſyllogiſins may be proved to conclude rightly, all the 
advances made in the /5/logiftic method toward the diſcovery or confirmation of 
truth, are ſo many inſtances and proofs of what is here aſſerted. So alſo are the 
performances of the mathematicians. From ſome ſelf-evident truths, and a few eaſie 


. If men in their illations, or in comparing their ideas, do many times not actually make uſe of 
ſuch maxims; yet the thing is really the ſame. For what theſe maxims expreſs, the mind fees 


without taking notice of the words. 


theorems, 
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theorems, which they ſet out with atfirſt, to what immenſe lengths, and through 
what a train of propoſitions have they propagated knowledge! How numerous 
are their theorems and diſcoveries now, ſo far once out of human ken ! 

I do not enter ſo far into the province of the logicians as to take notice of 
the difference there is between the analytic and ſynthetic methods of coming at 
truth, or proving it; whether it is better to begin the diſquiſition from the 
ſubject, or from the attribute. If by the uſe of proper media any thing can be 
ſhewd to be, or not to be, I care not from what term the demonſtration or 
argument takes its riſe. Either way propoſitions may beget their like, and 
more truth be brought into the world. 


VIII. That power, which any intelligent being has of ſurveying his own ideas, and 
comparing them ; of forming to himſelf out of thoſe, that are immediate and abſtract, 
ſuch general and fundamental truths, as he can be ſure of *; and of making ſuch in- 
ferences and concluſions as are agreeable to them, or to any other truth, after it comes 
to be known; in order to find out more truth, prove or diſprove ſome aſſertion, re- 
ſolve ſome queſtion, determin what is fit to be done upon occaſion, &c. the caſe or 
thing under conſideration being firſt fairly tated and prepared, is what I mean by the 
faculty of reaſon, or what intitles him to the epithet rational, Or in ſhort, Reaſon 
is a faculty of making ſuch inferences and concluſions, as are mentiond under the 
preceding propoſition, from any thing known, or given. 

The Supreme being has no doubt a direct and perfect intuition of things, 
with their natures and relations, lying as it were all before Him, and pervious 
to His eye: or at leaſt we may fafely ſay, that He is not obliged to make uſe 
of our operoſe methods by ideas and inferences ; but knows things in a man- 
ner infinitely above all our conceptions. And as to ſuperior finite natures, what 
other means of attaining to the knowledge of things they may have, is a thing 
not to be told by me; or how far they may excell us in this way of finding 
truth. I have an eye here chiefly to our own circumſtances. Reaſon muſt be 
underſtood, when it is aſcribed to God, to be the Divine reaſon; when to o- 
ther beings above us, to be their reaſon z and in all of them to — ours, 
as much as their natures reſpectively do our nature b. 

G "=o 


Under the word reaſon I comprehend the intuition of the truth of axioms. For certainly to 
diſcern the reſpect, which one term bears to another, and from thence to conclude the propoſition 
neceſſarily true, is an act of reaſon, tho performed quick, or perhaps all at once. If many 
believed, according to Socrates ap. Luc. that ic ix v wiyt®- Fe rw m gs 79 Z- 
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It cannot be amiſs to note further, that tho a man, who truly uſes his ratio- 
nal powers, has abſtract and univerſal ideas, obtaind by reflexion; out of theſe 
frames to himſelf general truths, or apprehends the ſtrength of ſuch, and ad- 
mits them, when they occur to him; by theſe, as by ſo many ſtandards, mea 
ſures and judges of things; and takes care to have the materials, which he 
makes uſe of in reaſoning, to be rivetted and compacted together by them: yet 
by a habit of reaſoning he may come to ſerve himſelf of them, and apply them 
ſo quick, that he himſelf ſhall ſcarce obſerve it. Nay, moſt men ſeem to reaſon 
by virtue of a habit acquired by converſation, practice i in buſineſs, and exam- 
ples of others, without knowing what it is, that gives the ſolidity even to their 
own juſt reaſonings : juſt as men uſually learn rules in arithmetic, govern their 
accounts by them all their days, and grow very ready and topping in the uſe of 
them, without ever knowing or troubling their heads about the demonſtration 
of any one of them. But {till tho this be ſo, and men reaſon without adyert- 
ing upon general ideas and abſtract truths, or eyen being aware that there are 
any ſuch, as it were by rule or a kind of rote; yet ſuch there are, and upon 
them reſts the weight of reaſon as its foundation. 

This, by the way, helps us to detect the cauſe, why the generality of people are ſo 
little under the dominion of reaſon : why they ſacrifice it to their intereſts and paſſi- 
ons ſo caſily z are ſo obnoxious to prejudices, the influence of their company, and 
din ofa party; ſo apt to change, tho the caſe remains the very ſame ; ſo unable to 
judge of things, that are ever ſo little out of the way; and ſo conceited and po- 
fitive in matters, that are doubtful, or perhaps to diſcerning perſons manifeſtly 
falfe. Their reaſoning proceeds in that track, which they happen to be got into,, 
and out of which they know not one ſtep, but all is to them Terra incognita; be- 
ing ignorant of the ſcientific part, and thoſe univerſal, unalterable principles, up- 
on which true reaſoning depends, and to find which and the true uſe of them 
are required cool hours and an honeſt application, beſide many preparatives. 

In the next place it muſt be noted, that one may reaſon truly from that, which 
is only probable, or even falſe . Becauſe juſt inferences may be made from propo- 
ſitions of theſe kinds: that is, ſuch inferences may be made as are founded in cer- 
tain truths, tho thoſe propoſitions themſelves are not certainly true. But then what 
follows, or is concluded from thence, will be only probable, or falſe, according to 


eres f ute. pen d, , g en Mn Gori, & in eh, & als di als 01. 
ev * n dh Als dr, what may we think of the God of the world ? Therefore Tully ſeems to 
himſelf too boldly where he writes, E/t——homini cum Deo rationis ſocietas. Inter quos au- 
tem ratio, inter eoſdem etiam recta ratio communis eſt. 
» Upon this account it is, that I add the word given at the end of my ee W Þ 
I 


* 
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the quality of that propoſition, or thoſe propolitions, from which the inference 


is made. 
Again; it ſhould be obſerved, that what I have ſaid of reaſoning, chiefly belongs 


to it as it is an internal operation. When we are to preſent our reaſonings to o- 
thers, we muſt transfer our thoughts to them by ſuch ways as we can. The caſe is 
to be ſtated ina manner ſuitable to their capacities z a fair narration of matters of 
fact, and their circumſtances, to be made; many times perſons and things to be de- 
ſcribed by proper diatypoſes, and the like: all which are additional labor, and take 
up much room in diſcourſes and books, and are performed by different authors, 
upon different ſubjects, and in different kinds of writing, with an infinite variety 
of methods and forms, according to mens different views and capacities; and many 
times not without a neceſſity of ſome condeſcenſions, aſcititious advantages, and e- 
ven applications to the paſſions. But notwithſtanding this, in ſtrict reaſoning no- 
thing is required, but to lay ſteps in a due order, firmly connected, and expreſt pro- 
perly, without flouriſh * ; and to arrive at truth by the ſborteſt and cleareſt gra- 
dation we are able. 

Once more; perhaps diſputacious men may ſay I aſcribe the inveſtigation of 
truth to one faculty, when it is in reality the joint buſineſs of ſeveral. For when 
we goabout this work, weare forced to make uſe of ſubordinate powers, and e- 
ven external helps; to draw diagrams, and put caſes in our own imagination; to 
correct the images there, compound them, divide them, abſtract from them; to 
turn over our memory, and ſee what has been enterd and remains in that regiſter ; 
even to conſult books, and uſe pen and ink. Inſhort, we aſſemble all ſuch axioms, 
theorems, experiments and obſervations, as are already known, and appcar capa- 
ble of ſerving us, or preſent themſelves upon the opening and analyſis of the queſ- 
tion, or caſe before us. And when the mind has thus made its tour, fetched in ma- 
terials from every quarter, and ſet them in its own view; then it contemplates, com- 
pares, and methodizes them; gives the firſt place to this, the ſecond to that, and 
ſo on; and when trials do not ſuccecd rightly, rejects ſome, adopts others, ſhifts 
their order, Sc. till at laſt the ſeries is ſo diſpoſed, that the thing required comes up 
reſolved, proved, or diſproved by a juſt concluſion from proper premiſſes. Now in 
This proceſs there ſeem to be many faculties concerned; in theſe acts of circumſpec- 
tion, recollection, invention, reflexion, comparing, methodizing, judging. But 
what if all this be ſo? I do not exclude the uſe of ſuch ſubſervient powers, or other 
helps, as are neceſlary to the exerting this faculty of reaſon z nor deny the mind 


Simplex & nuda veritas eff „ quia ſatis ornata per ſe eſt : adeoque ornamentis extrin- 
ſecus additis fucata corrumpitur : mendacium verd ſpecie placet aliena, Cc. Lactant. 
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matter to work upon. I may allow all the intellectual faculties their proper offi. 
ces, and yet make reaſon to be what I have deſcribed it to be. 


IX. There is ſuch a thing as right reaſon: or, Truth may be diſcoverd by reaſon- 
ing. The word reaſon has ſeveral acceptations. Sometimes it is uſed for that pow- 
er mentiond in the laſt propoſition; as when we ſay, Man is a being indued with 
reaſon. And then the ſenſe of this propoſition muſt be this; that there is ſuch a 
uſe to be made of this power, as is right, and will manifeſt truth. Sometimes it 
ſeems to be taken for thoſe generat truths, of which the mind poſſeſſes it ſelf from 
the intimate knowledge of its own ideas, and by which it is governed in its illati- 
ons and concluſions ; as when we ſay, Such a thing is agreeable to reaſon : for 
that is as much as to ſay, it is agreeable to the ſaid general truths, and that authen- 
tic way of making deductions, which is founded in them. And then the ſenſe 
of this propoſition is, that there are ſuch general truths, and ſuch a right way of 
inferring. Again; ſometimes it ſeems to ſtand only for ſome particular truth, as it 
is apprehended by the mind with the cauſes of it, or the manner of its derivation 
from other truth: that is, it differs not from truth except in this one reſpect, that 
it is conſiderd not barely in itſelf, but as the effect and reſult ofa proceſs of reaſon- 
ing; or it is truth with the arguments for our aſſent, and its evidences about it; 
as when it is ſaid, that ſuch or ſuch an aſſertion is reaſon. And then the ſenſe of 
the propoſition is, that there are truths ſo to be apprehended by the mind. So 
all comes to this at laſt; truth (or there are truths, which) may be diſcoverd, 
or found to be ſuch, by reaſoning. 

If it were not ſo, our rational faculties, the nobleſt we have, would be vain. 

Beſide, that it is ſo, appears from the foregoing propoſitions and what we know 
within our ſelves. Tis certain we have immediate and abſtract ideas the relations 
of theſe are adequately known tothe mind, whoſe ideas they are: the propoſitions 
expreſſing theſe relations are evidently known to be true: and theſe truths muſt 
have the common privilege and property of all truths, to be true in all the parti- 
culars and uſes, to which they are applicable. If then any things are notified to 
us by the help of our ſenſes, or preſent themſelves by any other way or means, to 


* That way, which ſome Sceptics take to prove the inexiſtence of truth, has nothing in it, unleſs 
it be a contradiction. If any thing, ſay they, is. demonſtrated to be true, how ſhall it be known, 
that that demonſtration is true? Er I am Iitews, Cnraducs)) dbu, Tas br. rr and; t5s ; % 
res dis Ather. Sext. Emp. Nor do I well comprehend St. Chryſoftom's meaning, when he ſays, To 
Aoyio pen, dondux9, x2y 4 A916 + dl TAngoPogicey Ty Vox] mapixt, N vir ixary, For as no man 
truly believes any thing, unleſs he has a reaſon for believing it: ſo no reaſon can be ſtronger than 


which 


dęmonſtration. 
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which theſe truths may be immediately applied, or from whence deductions may 
be made after the forementiond manner, new truths may be thus collected. And 
ſince theſe new truths, and the numerous deſcendents, that may ſpring from their 
loins,may be uſed ſtill in the ſame manner, and be as it were the ſeed of more truth, 
who can tell at what undeſcried fields of knowledge even men may at length arrive? 
At leaſt no body can doubt, but that much truth, and particularly of that kind, 
which is moſt v/zf«l to us in our conduct here, is diſcoverable by this method. 

They, who oppugn the force and certainty of reaſon, and treat right reaſon as a 
Chimera, muſt argue againſt reaſon either with reaſon, or without reaſon. In the 
latter way they do nothing : and in the former they betray their own cauſe, and 
eſtabliſh that, which they labor to dethrone. To prove there is no ſuch thing as 
right reaſon by any good argument, is indeed impoſſible: becauſe that would be 
to ſhew there is ſuch a thing, by the manner of proving, that there is not. 

And further, if this propoſition be not true, there is no right reaſoning in Eu- 
clid ; nor can we be ſure, that what is there demonſtrated, is true. But to fay this 
I am ſure is abſurd. Nor do I deſire, that this propoſition, which I here main- 
tain, ſhould be eſteemd more certain than thoſe demonſtrated by him: and fo cer- 
tain it muſt be; becauſe there can be no certainty in them, if this be not true. 

The great objection againſt all this is taken from the many inſtances of falſe rea- 
ſoning and ignorance, with which the practices, diſcourſes, writings of mankind 
are too juſtly taxed. But, in anſwwer to it, I would have it minded, that I do not ſay, 
men may not by virtue of their freedom break off their meditations and inquiries 
prematurely, before they have taken a ſufficient ſurvey of things; that they may 
not be prepoſſeſſed with inveterate errors, biaſſed by intereſt, or carried violently 
down with the ſtream of a ſect or faſhion, or dazled by ſome darling notion or 
bright name *; that they may not beunprovided ofa competent ſtock of precognita 
and preparative knowledge; that (among other things) they may not be ignorant 
of the very nature of reaſoning, and what it is that gives ſinews to an inference, 
and makes it juſt ; that they may not want philoſophy, hiſtory, or other learning 
requiſite to the underſtanding and ſtating of the queſtion truly; that they may not 
have the confidence to pretend to abilities, which they have not, and boldly to 
judge of things, as if they were qualified, when they are not; that they may not 
be impotent in their elocution, and miſrepreſent their own thoughts, by expreſſing 
themſelves ill, even when within themſelves they reaſon well; that many under- 
ſtandings may not be naturally groſs, good heads often indiſpoſed, and the ableſt 
judges ſometimes overſeen, through inadvertence or haſte : I fay none of theſe 


2 Hand alis fidei proniore lapſu, quam ubi falſe rei gravis autor exiſtit. Pliny, ä 
| things. 
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things. The contrary I confeſs is manifeſt: and it is in oppoſition to thoſe er- 
rors, which appear in theſe caſes under the name of reaſon, that we are forced 
to add the epithet right, and to fay right reaſon inſtead of reaſon only; to diſtin- 
guiſh it from that, which wrongfully aſſumes that appellation. Nor, more- 
over, do I fay, that by reaſoning the truth is to be diſcoverd in every caſe : that 
would imply an extent of knowledge, which we cannot pretend to. I only 
£Gy, that there is ſuch a thing as right reaſon, and truth diſcoverable by it. 

I might add, that he, whoſe faculties are intire and ſound, and who by a proper 
exerciſe of his mind in ſcientific ſtudies firit opens andenlarges its capacity, and 
renders his intellectuals active and penetrating ; takes care to furniſh himſelf with 
ſuch leading truths, as may be uſeful to him, and of which he is aſſured in his 
own: breſt ; and in treating any ſubject keeps them till in his eye, ſo that hig 
diſcourſe may be agreeable to them: I ſay, ſuch a one is not in much danger of 
concluding falſely. He muſt either determin rightly, or ſoon find, that the ſub. 
ject lies out of his reach. However he will be ſenſible, that there are many things 
within his ſphere, concerning which he may reaſon; and that there are truths to 
be found by this uſe of his faculties, in which he may ſecurely acquieſce. 

Thus that queſtion ſuppoſed to be asked p. 27. How ſball a man know, what is 
true? is in part anſwerd. More ſhall be added by and by: only a propoſition or 
two, which ought not to be omitted, muſt be firſt inſerted. 

X. To aft according to right reaſon, and to act according to truth are in effect the 
ſame thing. For in which ſenſe ſoever the word reaſon is taken, it will ſtand either 

for truth itſelf, or for that, which is inſtrumental in diſcovering and proving it 
to be ſuch: and then, with reſpect to this latter ſenſe, whoever is guided by that 
faculty, whole office conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing and pointing out truth, muſt be 
a follower of truth, and act agrecably to it. For to be governed by any faculty or 
_ power is to act according to the genuin deciſions and dictates of it. 

That reaſon, which is right (by the meaning of the words) muſt conclude 
riehtly : but this it cannot do, if the concluſion is not true, or truth. 

Thar is (for ſo I would be underſtood), if the principles and premiſſes from 
-whence it reſults are true, and certainly known to be fo, the concluſion may 
be taken as certain and abſolute truth: but otherwiſe the truth obtaind at the 

end of the argument is but hypothetical, or only this, that ſuch a thing is ſo, 
if ſuch another, or ſuch others are ſo or ſo. 


That manner of demonſtration, in which it has been pretended truth is deduced directly from 
that which is falſe, is only a way of ſhewing, that an aſſertion is true, becauſe its contradictory is 
' falſe; founded in that known rule, Contradictoria nec ſimul vera, nec ſimul falſe eſſe poſſunt, &c. 

| To 
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XI. To be governed by reaſon is the general law impoſed by the Author of nature 
upon them, whoſe uppermoſt faculty is reaſon : as the diftates of it in particular caſes 
are the particular laws, to which they are ſubject. As there are beings, which have 
not ſo much as ſenſe, and others that have no faculty above it; ſo there may be 
ſome, who are indued with reaſon, but have nothing higher than that. It is ſuf- 
ficientat preſent to ſuppoſe there may be ſuch. And then if reaſon be the upper- 
moſt faculty, it has a right to controll the reſt by being ſuch. As inſenſitive ani- 
mals ſenſe commands gravitation and mechanical motions in thoſe inſtances, for 
which their ſenſes are given, and carries them out into ſpontaneous acts: ſo in ra- 
tional animals the gradation requires, that reaſon ſhould command ſenſe. 

It is plain, that reaſon is of a commanding nature d: it injoins this, condemns 
that, only allows ſome other things, and will be paramount (in an old word 
pers ©) if it is at all. Now a being, who has ſuch a determining and governing 
power ſo placed in his nature, as to be eſſential to him, is a being certainly 
framed to be governed by that power. It ſeems tobe as much deſigned by na- 
ture, or rather the Author of nature, that rational animals ſhould uſe their rea- 
ſon, and ſteer by it; as it is by the ſhipwright, that the pilot ſhould direct the 
veſſel by the uſe of the rudder he has fitted to it. The rudder would not be 
there, if it was not to be uſed: nor would reaſon be implanted in any nature- 
only to be not cultivated and neglected. And it is certain, it cannot be uſed, 
but it muſt command: ſuch is its nature. 

It is not in one's power deliberately to reſolve not to be governed by reaſon. - 
For (here the ſame way of arguing may be uſed, that was lately) if he could 
do this, he muſt either have ſome reaſon for making that reſolution, or none. 
If he has none, it is a reſolution, that ſtands upon no foundation, and there-- 
fore in courſe falls: and if he has ſome reaſon for it, he is governed by reaſon... 
This demonſtrates that reaſon muſt govern. 


XII. If arational being, as ſuch, is under an obligation to obey reaſon, and this ; 
obedience, or practice of reaſon, coincides with the obſervation of truth, theſe thing. 
plainly follow. 


* Cujus [ ſummi reforis & domini} ad naturam apta ratio vera illa & ſumma lex & philoſophis 
dicitur. Cic. Now®- a ige A-, ix ie F . F . due OI agris, ob xagridiog 
» c Aue, AU, & br d dre Pvorws 203 «gr O- o &Fwerw Als rue Ng. Philo Jud. 
More to this purpoſe might be eaſily collected. d 4% . ich le, O18, Ph. Fud, © To wyn- 
pronxey x; xuguber τ Vyuxis wig®». M. Anton. Or as it is in Plat arch, Ju ue wit». Prin- 
cipatus in Tully, Summus in anima gradus. Tert. 
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1. That what is aid eF. I. prop. IV. muſt be true with reſpect to ſuch a being for 
this further cauſe; becauſe to him nothing can be right, that interferes with reaſon, 
and nothing can interfere with truth, but it muſt interfere with reaſon. Such a har- 
mony there is between them. For whatever is known to be true, reaſon either finds 
it, or allows it to beſuch. Nothing can be taken for true by a rational being, if he has 
a reaſon to the contrary. 2. Tha: there is to a rational being ſuch a thing as religion 
which may alſo upon this further account properly be called natural. For certain- 
ly to obey the law, which the Author of his being has given him, is religion: and 
to obey the law, which He has given or reveald to him by making itto reſult from 
the right uſe of his own natural faculties, muſt be to him his natural religion. 3. A 
careful obſervation of truth, the way to happineſs, and the practice of reaſon are 
in the iſſue the ſame thing. For, of the two laſt, each falls in with the firſt, and 
therefore each with other. And ſo, at laſt, natural religion is grounded upon this 
triple and ſtrict alliance or union of truth, happineſs, and reaſon ; all in the ſame in- 
tereſt, and conſpiring by the ſame methods, to advance and perfect human nature: 
and its trueſt definition is, The purſuit of happineſs by the practice of reaſon aud truth. 

Permit me here again to inſert an obſervation obiter. 

O-, The giti, of right reaſon and truth, or that which is to be regarded in 
judging of right and truth is private : that is, every one muſt judge for himſelf. 
For ſince all reaſoning is founded originally in the knowledge of one's own pri- 
vate ideas, by virtue of which he becomes conſcious of ſome firſt truths, that 
are undeniable z by which he governs his ſteps in his purſuits after more trut 
Sc. the criterion, or that by which he tries his own reaſonings, and knows them 
to be right, muſt be the internal evidence he has already of certain truths, and 
the agrecableneſs of his inferences to them. One man can no more diſcern the 
objects of his own underſtanding, and their relations, by the faculties of a- 
nother, than he can ſee with another man's eyes, or one ſhip can be guided by 
the helm of another. They muſt be his own faculties and conſcience, that 
muſt determin him. Therefore to demand another man's aſſent to any thing 
without conveying into his mind ſuch reaſons, as may produce a ſenſe of the 
truth of it, is to erect a tyranny over his underſtanding, and to demand a tri- 
bute which it is aot poſſible for him to pay . It is true indeed, tho I cannot ſee 
with another man's eyes, yet I may be aſſiſted by another, who has better eyes, 
in finding an object and the circumſtances of it; and ſo men may be aſſiſted in 
making their judgments of things. They may be informed of things, which they 
did not know before, and which yet require a place among thoſe that are to be 


® Religio cogi non poteſt , verbis potits quam verberibus res agenda eft, ut ſit voluntas. Lact. | 
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conſiderd: and they may be directed what to advert principally upon; how to ſtate 
the queſtion ; how to methodize their thoughts, and in general how to reaſon : eſpe- 
cially if they want learning, or have only that part of it, which is little converſant 
in cloſe reflexions, and doth not teach them to reaſon, or (as the caſe too often is) 
teaches them not to reaſon. But ſtill this is all in order to produce ſuch alight in 
them, that by it they may ſee and judge for themſelves. An opinion, tho ever ſo true 
and certain to one man, cannot be transfuſed into another as true and certain by 
any other way, but by opening his underſtanding, and aſſiſting him ſo to order 
his conceptions, that he may find the reaſonableneſs of it within bimſelf. 
To prevent miſtakes I pray take notice here, that, tho I ſay men muſt judge for 
themſelves, I do not ſay they muſt in all caſes act according to their private and ſin- 
gle judgments. In reſpect of ſuch things, as are private, and concern themſelves 
only, or ſuch as are left open and ſubject to every man's own ſenſe, they may and 
ought ; only preſerving a due deference to them, who differ from them, and are 
known upon other occaſions to have more knowledge and literature than them- 
ſelves: but whena ſociety is concerned, and hath determind any thing, it may be 
conſiderd as one perſon, of which he, who diſſents from the reſt, is only perhaps a 
ſmall particle; and then his judgment will bein a manner abſorbed and drownd in 
that of the majority, or of them to whom the power of judging is intruſted. Burt I 
muſt not digreſs too far from the main buſineſs, the ways of coming at truth. 
XIII. The reports of ſenſe are not of equal authority with the clear demonſtrations 
of reaſon, when they happen to differ. It is true, the ideas cauſed by the impreſſion 
of ſenſible objects are real ideas, and truly known to the mind as they are in 
themſelves z and the mind may uſe them, and reaſon truly upon them: that is, 
the mind may make a right uſe of the ideas, which it finds in itſelf. But then whe- 
ther theſe are the true ectypes of their originals, and drawn to the life, is many . 
times a queſtion; and many times it is evident they are not. For that which has 
been anticipated under pr. III. but properly belongs to this, muſt be acknowled- - 
ged. They are conveyd through media and by inſtruments ſuſceptive of different 
diſpoſitions and alterations, and may conſequently produce different repreſentati- 
ons : and theſe cannot all be right. But ſuppoſe thoſe inſtruments and media 
to be as intire and pure, as when intireſt and pureſt ; yet ſtill there may be in 
many reſpects an incapacity in the faculty to notify things juſt as they are. How 
mightily are the ſhape and ſize of a viſible object varied upon us according to its 
diſtance, and the ſituation of the place, from whence the proſpect is taken? 
Now theſe things cannot be faid of the reports, or rather determinations of rea- 
lon. For in pure reaſoning we uſe our own ideas for themſelves, and ſuch as the 
mind knows them to be, not as repreſentatives of things, that may be falſely 
H exhibited. 
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exhibited. This internal reaſoning may indeed be wrongly applied to nd 
things, if we reaſon about them as being what they are not : but then this is 
the fault not of reaſon, but of ſenſe, which reports the caſe wrong; or per- 
| haps of the perſon, who has not been ſufficiently induſtrious to inform himſelf. 

That ſame familiar inſtance of viſion proves further, that reaſon may be appli- 
ed to over-rule and corre ſenſe. For when the pictures of objects are pricked out 
by the pencils of rays upon the retina of the eye, and do not give the true figure 
of thoſe objects (as they not always do, being diverſly projected, as the lines 
proceeding from the ſeveral points happen to fall upon that concave ſurface); 
this, tho it might impoſe upon a being, that has no faculty ſuperior to ſenſe, 
doth not impoſe upon our reaſon, which knows how the appearance is alterdz 
and why. To think the ſun * is not bigger, than it appears to the eye to be b, 
ſeems to be the laſt degree of ſtupidity. He muſt be a brute (fo far from bing 
a-philoſopher), who does not know, that the ſame line (v. g. the diameter of 
the ſun) at different diſtances ſubtends different angles at the eye. A ſmall t 
ter of reaſon may ſerve to confute ſenſe in this and the like caſes. 

O4j. How can reaſon be more certain than ſenſe, ſince reaſon is founded in 55 
ſtractions, which are originally taken from ſenſible objects? Anſ. Perhaps the 
mind may by being exerciſed at firſt about particular objects by degrees find in 
itſelf this capacity of conſidering things by their ſpecies, making abſtractions, 
Sc. which it would not have done, had it never known any of thele particulars. 
But then after it has found this capacity in itſelf, and attaind to the knowledge 
of abſtract and general ideas, I do not ſee why this capacity of reaſoning by 
the help of them may not be uſed, upon this proſicience, to cenſure and cor- 
rect theadvices of ſenſe concerning even ſuch particulars, as firſt gave occaſion 
to the mind to exert this capacity and raiſe it ſelf. Is it a new thing for a ſcho- 
lar to make ſuch a progreſs in learning, as to be able afterward to teach the 
maſter, from whom he received his firſt rudiments? May not the modern phi- 
loſophers correct the ancients, becauſe theſe firſt ſhewd them the way, and led 
them into the ſtudy of nature? If we look impartially into the hiſtory of learning, 
and even of religion, we ſhall find that truth has generally advanced by de- 
grees, and many times (very many; as if that was the method of introducing 
knowledge among men) riſen out of fable and error, which gave occaſion to 
thoſe inquiries, by which themſelves were detected. Thus blind ignorance was 
ſucceeded by a twilight of ſenſe: this brightend by degrees: at laſt the ſun as 


_ * Tantulus ille—— fol. Lucr. Poor creature! d Nee nimio ſolis major rota —— Eſſe poteſt, 
noſtris quam ſenſibus eſſe videtur. Lucr. Epicurus autem poſſe putat etiam minorem eſſe quam videa- 
zur, &c. Cic. 
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it were roſe upon ſome parts ofthe commonwealth of learning, and cleard up many 
things: and ] believe many more will in time be cleard, which, whatever -men 
think, are yet in their dark and uncultivated ſtate. The underſtanding, tho it 
ſtarts from particulars, in time makes a further progreſs, taking in generals, and 
ſuch notions logical, metaphyſical, c. as never could poſſibly come in by the ſen- 
ſes a. Beſide, further, the capacity itſelf of admitting and conſidering general ideas 
was originally in the mind, and is not derived from without. The intelligences 
communicated by ſenſe are only an occaſion of uſing what it had before b. Juſt as 
a maſter may, by the exerciſes he ſets, cxcite the ſuperior capacity of his ſcholar. 

In a word, no man doth, or can pretend to believe his ſenſes, when he has a 
reaſon againſt it: which is an irrefragable proof, that reaſon is above ſenſe and 
controlls it. But, 

XIV. The reports of ſenſe may be taken for true, when there is no reaſon againſt 
it ©, Becauſe when there is #0 reaſon not to believe, that alone is a reaſon for 
believing them. And therefore, | 


XV. In this caſe to aft according to them: (i. e. as taking the informations of 
ſenſe to be true) is to at according to reaſon and the great law of our nature. 

Thus it appears that there are #wo ways, by which we may aſſure our ſelves 
of the truth of many things 4; or at leaſt may attain ſuch a degree of certainty, 
as will be ſufficient to determin our practice: by reaſon, and by /enſe under the 
government of reaſon; that is, when reaſon ſupports it, oratleaſt doth not op- 
poſe it. By the former we diſcover ſpeculative truths by the latter, or both 
together matters of fact. 


XVI. ere certainty is not to be hade, probability muſt be ſubſtituted into the 
Place of it : that is, it muſt be confiderd, which fide of the queſtion is the more probable. 
Probability, or that, which in this caſe may incline one to believe any propoſi- 
tion to be true rather than falſe, or any thing zo be rather than not to be, or the 


Natura etiam nullo docente profecta ab iis, quorum, ex prima & inchoata intelligentia, genera 
cognovit, confirmat ipſa per ſe rationem, & perficit, Cic. > Semina nobis ſcientia dedit ¶ natu- 
ra] ſcientiam non dedit. Sen. © $i ſani ſunt ¶ ſenſus ]. & valentes, & onnia removentur, que 
obſtant Y impediunt. Cic. 4 Socrates's ſaying, ap. Cic. nihil ſe ſcire, nifs id ipſum, favours 
of an affected humility, and muſt not be underſtood ſtrictly. But they, who followd, went further 
(nes pene veteres : qui nihil cognoſei, nihil percipi, nihil ſciri poſſe dixerunt) : and particularly 
Arcelilas negabat eſſe quidquam quod ſciri poſſet, ne illud quidem ipſum, quod Socrates ſibi reliquiſſet. 
And thus the abſurdity grew to a ſize, that was monſtrous. For no man can act, or even be alive, 
if he knows nothing at all. Beſide, to know that one knows no thing, is a contradiction: and not 
to know, that he knows even that, is not to know, whether he knows any thing or not; and that 
is to know for ought he knows. © Nec ſcire fas eſt omnia, Hor. 
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contrary, will generally ſhew itſelf upon the application of theſe and ſuch like 
rules. 1. That may be reckond probable, which, in the eſtimation of reaſon, 
appears to be more agreeable to the conſtitution of nature. No body can certain- 
ly foretell, that ſice· ace will come up upon two dies fairly thrown before ambs- 
ace: yet any one would chooſe to lay the former, becauſe in nature there are 
twice as many chances for that as for the other. If a ſtrolling wolf ſhould 
light upon a lamb, it is not evidently known, that he will tear the lamb: but 
there is ſuch a natural propenſion in that kind to do it, that no body would much 
queſtion the event. (This inſtance might have been taken from amongſt men, 
who are generally as far as they can be, wolves one to another.) If a parent 
cauſes his child to be inſtructed in the foundations of uſeful learning, educates 
him virtuouſly, and gives him his firſt impulſe and direction in the way to true 
happineſs, he will be more likely to proceed and continue in itz than he would 
be to hit upon it, and continue in it too, if he was left to himſelf to be carried 
away by his own paſſions, or the influence of thoſe people, into whoſe hands 
he might fall, the bias of the former lying towards vice, and miſery intheend, 
and the plurality of the latter being either wicked or ignorant or both. So 
that the advantage in point of probability is on the fide of good education *. 
When Herodotus writes, that the Egyptian prieſts reported the ſun had within 
the compaſs of 11340 years twice riſen where it now ſets, and ſet where it riſes b, 
what is fit to be believed concerning the truth of this relation (as of many others), 
is eaſily diſcernable by this rule. Herodotus, poſſibly delighting in teraticat 
ſtories, might tell what he never heard: or the paſſage may be an interpolati- 
on; or it may be alterd in tranſcribing : or the prieſts, who pretended much to a 
knowledge of great antiquities, might out of mere vanity, to ſhew what chil- 
dren the Greeks were in reſpect of them, invent ſuch a monſtrous relation, and im- 
poſe it uponthem, whom they thought to have not much ſcience among them : 
or it might be got into their memoirs before their time, who related it to He- 
rodotus, and ſo paſs upon poſterity, as many other fictions and legends have done. 
Theſe are ſuch things, as are well known to have happend often. But that 
the diurnal rotation of the earth about her axis ſhould be inverted, is a pbæno- 
menon, that has never been known to happen by any body elſe, either before 
or ſince; that is fayourd by no obſervation; and that cannot be without grcat 
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alteration in the mundane ſyſtem, or thoſe. laws by which the motions of the 
planets, and of our carth among the reſt, are governd. That this account then 
may be falſe is very conſiſtent with the humor and circumſtances of mankind : 
but that it ſhould be true is very inconſiſtent with thoſe laws, by which the mo- 
tions of the celeſtial bodies ſeem to be regulated, and tend to perſevere in their 
preſent courſes and directions. It is therefore in nature much more probable, that 
this account is falſe. The odds are on that fide. 2. When any ob/ervation hath 
hitherto conſtantly held true, or moſt commonly proved to be ſo, it has by this ac- 
quired an eſtabliſnd credit; the cauſe may be preſumed to retain its former force; 
and the effect may be taken as probable, if in the caſe before us there doth not 
appear ſomething particular, ſome reaſon for exception. No man can demon- 
ſtratc, that the ſun will riſe again, yet every one doth, and mult act, as if that 
was certain*: becauſe we apprehend no decay in the cauſes, which bring about 
this appearance, nor have any other reaſon to miſtruſt the event, or think it will 
be otherwiſe a ſew hours hence, than it has been hitherto. There is no apodicti- 
cal argument to prove, that any particular man will die: but yet he muſt be 
more than mad, who can preſume upon immortality here, when he finds ſo 
many generations all gone to a man, and the ſame enemies, that have laid them 
proſtrate, ſtill purſuing their victories. Theſe and ſuch like, tho in ſtrictneſs per- 
haps not certainties, are juſtly current for ſuch. So great is their probability. 
There are other obſervations, which, tho not ſo infallible as thoſe, deſerve yet 
to be thought of, and to have a ſhare in the direction of our judgments. Ex. gr. 
There have been men in the world and no doubt ſtill are, who, having had op- 
portunities of impoſing falſities upon mankind, of cheating, or committing o- 
ther wickedneſs, have yet in ſpite of temptation preſerved their integrity and 
virtue: but, ſince opportunity has ſo ſeldom faild to corrupt them who have 
been in poſſeſſion of her, and men's interefts and paſſions continue in general 
the ſame, it is more probable her charms will ſtill have the ſame power and ef- 
fect, which they uſe to have; which whoever doth not mind, will be wofully 
obnoxious to be abuſed by frauds pious and impious d. Briefly, when there is no 
particular reaſon for the contrary, what has oftneſt happend, may from experi- 
ence moſt reaſonably be expected to happen again. 3. When neither nature nor 
other obſervations point out the probable conjecture to us, we mult be deter- 
mind (if it be neceſſary for us to be determind at all) by the reports, and 
ſenſe of them, whom we apprehend, judging with the beſt skill we 
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have , to be moſt knowing fy bonefs e. Of all theſe rule the firft is that which 
deſerves the principal regard: the other two are of uſe, wh nature ſo :terly ex- 
cludes us from her boſom, that no opportunity is allowd . making a judgment. 

Laſtly, when nature, the frequent repetition of the ſame ever, and the opinion of 
the beſt judges concurr to make any thing probaic, i it i5{0in he higheſt degree. 

It appears from what has been ſaid concerni the nature and foundations of pro- 
bability, that the force of it reſults from obſc: n and reaſon together. For here 
the one is not ſufficient without the other. Reaton without ob/ervation wants 
matter to work upon: and obſervations are ncither to be made juſtly by our ſelves, 
nor to be rightly choſen out of thoſe made by others, nor to be aptly applied, 
without the aſſiſtance of reaſon. Both together may ſupport opinion and practice 
in the abſence of knowledge and certainty. For thoſe obſervations upon the na- 
ture of men and things, which we have made our ſelves, we know]; and our 
own reaſoning concerning them, and deductions from them we know : and from 
hence there cannot but ariſe in many caſes an internal obligation to give our aſſent 
to this, rather than that; or to act one way, rather than another. And as to the 
obſervations of others, they may be ſo cautiouſly and skilfully ſelected, as to be- 
comealmoſt our own; ſince our own reaſon and experience may direct us in the 
choice and uſe of them. The remarks and advice of od men d, who have gone 
through variety of ſcenes, lived long enough to ſee the conſequences of their own 
and other peoples actings, and can now with freedom look back and tell where 
they erred, are ordinarily ſure to be preferred to thoſe of young and raw actors. 
The gnome, apologues, Cc. of wiſe men, and ſuch as have made it their buſineſs 
to be uſeful ſpies upon nature and mankind, national proverbs, and the likef, may 
be taken as maxims commonly true. Men in their ſeveral profeſſions and arts, in 
which they have been educated, and exerciſed themſelves all their days, muſt 
be ſuppoſed to have greater knowledge and experience, than others can uſually 


* Statwere enim, qui i i fe ? ſapiens, vel maxim? videtur eſſe ſapientis. Cic. b Non numero hec 
judicantur, fed pondere, as Tully ſpeaks upon another occaſion. Therefore I cannot without a degree 
of indignation find a fort of writers pleaſing themſelyes with having diſcoverd ſome uncivilized na- 
tions, which have little or no knowledge of the Deity, ec. and then applying their obſervations to 
the ſervice of atheiſm. As if ignorance could prove any thing, or alter its nature by being general! 
c Ariſtotle s known rule i is "Ervete., Tz dare Tarw, & Toi; x eis, & Toi; cee - 3 rbreig, 1 Tow 
Taow, & To; h,, 1 Tels h yg x cvI%%o. But it is not applicable to all caſes. 4 Aoxs? 
put Y Tap aura» Cręeeccvrd,] TwYavoX, @cTig rum 6b 1 εαννueνν., 1 * vhs iow; Oo! re- 
edc. moi vis 351. Plato. When Sophocles, now grown old, was asked, as xte nets 
r agpedleia, he anſwerd, Eogypn, & p wrplpicale wp Tor furs dαονν #0712 h ru 
3) Angie dcr a Pvy wn, TUITERTL oP F oye Tothrwr oy Td new re dig i 8 I- 
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have: * hs if through want of capacity or honeſty they do not either 
loſe, or belic their opportunities and experience, they are in reſpect of thoſe 
things, to which they have been bred and inured, more to be relied upon. And, 
laſtly, hiſtories written by credible and induſtrious authors, and red with judg· 
ment, may ſupphy us with examples, parallel caſes, and general remarks, profit 
able in forming our manners, and opinions too. And by the frequent peruſal of 
them, and meditation upon them a dexterity in judging of dubious caſes is ac- 
quired. Much of the temper of mankind, much of the nature and drift of their 
counſels, much of the courſe of Divine proyidence is viſible. in them. 

To conclude; that we ought to follow probability, when certainty leaves us, 
is plain: becauſe then it becomes the only light and guide we have, For ales in 
is better to wander and fluctuate in ab/olute uncertainty than to: follow ſuch a 
guide; unleſs it be reaſonable to put out our candle, becauſe we have not the light 
of the ſun, it muſt be reaſonable to direct our ſteps by. probability, when we 
have nothing clearer to walk by. And if itbe reaſonable, we are obliged to do it 
by prop. XI. When there is nothing above probability, it doth govern : when 
there is nothing in the oppoſite ſcale, or nothing of equal weight, this in the 
courſe of nature muſt turn the beam. 'Tho a man, to reſume the inſtance be- 
fore, cannot demonſtrate that ſice- ace will come up before ambu- ace, he would 
find himſelf obliged (if he could be obliged to lay at all) to lay on that ſide : 
nor could he not chooſe to do it. Tho he would not be certain of the chance, 
he would be certain of his own obligation, and on which fide it lay. 

Here then is another way of diſcovering, if not truth, yet what in practice may 
be ſuppoſed to be truth. That is, we may by this way diſcover, whether ſuch | 
propoſitions as theſe be true, I ought to do this, rather than that, or, t0 think 
ſo, rather than the contrary. 

O. T havedonenow what I chiefly intended here. But, over and above that, 
we may almoſt from the premiſſes collect, 

Firſt, the principal cauſes of error, which I take to be ſuch as theſe. 1. Want 
of faculties, when men pretend to judge of things above them. As ſome (ſtray- 
ing out of their proper element, and falling into the dark, where they find no 
ideas but their own dreams, come to) aſſert what they have no reaſon to aſſert: 
ſo others deny what there is the higheſt reaſon tobelieve, only becauſe they can- 
not comprehend it. 2. Want of due reflexion upon thoſe ideas we have, or may 
have: by which it comes to paſs, that men are deſtitute of that knowledge, 
which is gaind by the contemplation of them, and their relations; miſapply 
names, confuſedly: and ſometimes deal in a ſet of words and phraſes, to which 
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no ideas at all belong, and which have indeed no meaning. Of kin to this i is, 
3. Want of proper qualifications and agrar. As, when illiterate peo- 
ple invade the provinces of ſcholars ; the half-letterd are forward, and arro- 
gate to themſelves what a modeſt, ſtudious man dares not *, tho he knows 
more ; and ſcholars, that have confined themſelves to one 851 of literature, 
lanch out into another: unſucceſsfully all. 4. Not underſtanding in what the 
nature and force of a juſt conſeguence conſiſts. Nothing more common than 
to hear people aſſert, that ſuch a thing follows from ſuch a thing 3 when it 
doth not follow: 1. . when fuch a conſequence is founded in no axiom, no 


theorem, no truth that we know of. 5. Defects of memory and imagination 


For men in reaſoning make much uſe of theſe: memory is upon many occa- 
ſions conſulted, and ſometimes draughts made upon the phantaſy. If then they 
depend upon theſe, and theſe happen to be weak, clouded, perverted any way, 
things may be miſrepreſented, and men led out of the way by miſ-ſhapen ap- 
paritions. There ought to be therefore a little diſtruſt of theſe faculties, and 
ſuch proper helps ought to be uſed, as perhaps the beſt judgments want the moſt- 

6. Attributing too much to ſenſe. For as neceſſary as our ſenſes are to us, 
there are certainly many things, which fall not within their notice ; many, 
which cannot be exhibited after the manner of ſenſible objects, and to which 
no images belong. Every one, who has but juſt ſaluted the mathematics and 
philoſophy, muſt be convinced, that there are many things in nature, which 
ſeem abſurd to ſenſe, and yet muſt be admitted. 7. Want of retirement, and the 
practice of thinking and reaſoning by our ſelyes > A rambling and irregular 
life muſt be attended with a looſe and irregular head, ill connected notions, 
and fortuitous concluſions. Truth is the offspring of filence, unbroken medi- 
tations, and thoughts often reviſed and corrected. 8. The ſtrength of appetites, 
paſſions, prejudices. For by theſe the underſtanding may be cotrupted, or over- 
born: or at leaſt the operations of the mind muſt be much obſtructed by the in- 
truſion of ſuch ſolicitors, as are no retainers to the rational powers, and yet ſtrong, 
and turbulent. Among other prejudices there is one of a particular nature, which 
you muſt have obſerved to be one of the greazeſt cauſes of modern irreligion. 

Whilſt ſome opinions and rites are carried to ſuch an immoderate height, as ex- 
poſes the abſurdity of them to the view of almoſt every body but them who raiſe 
them, not only gentlemen of the belles lettres, but even men of common ſenſe, many 


* Sicut u. © Yar», a 5 d Girl (2 Thucyd.) ita recta i ingexia debilitat verecundia, 
perverſa confirmas audacia. Plin. jun. b \Orar 74 SννEEa axprot; rowai, ins io . 
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times ſee through them; and then out of indignation and an exceſſive renitence, 
not ſeparating that which is-true from that which is falſe, they come to deny both, 
and fall back into the contrary extreme, a contempt of all religion in general *. 
9. Ill ſtating of a queſtion z when men either put it wrong themſelves, or accept it 
ſo put from others. A ſmall addition or falſity ſlipped into the caſe will ferment, 
and ſpread itſelf: an artificial color may deceive one: an incumberd manner may 
perplex one. The queſtion ought to be preſented before its judge clean, and in its 
natural ſtate, without diſguiſe or diſtortion. To this laſt may be ſubjoind another 
cauſe, nearly allied to it; not fixing the ſenſe of terms, and (which muſt often fol- 
low) not rightly underſtanding what it is, that is to be examind and reſolved. 
Secondly, the reaſon why the many are commonly in the wrong and fo wretch- 
_ edly misjudge things. The generality of people are not ſufficiently prepared, 
by a proper education, to find truth by reaſoning. And of them, who have 
liberal education, ſome are ſoon immerſed and loſt in pleaſures, or at leaſt in 
faſhionable methods of living, rolling from one viſit or company to another *, 
and flying from nothing ſo much as from themſelyes and the quiet retreats proper 
for meditation and reaſoning : others become involved in buſineſs and the intri- 
cate affairs of life, which demand their attention, and ingroſs their time: others fall 
into a ſlothful neglect of their ſtudies and diſuſe of what they have learnt, or 
want help and means to proceed, or only deſign to deceive life and gratiſy 
themſelves with the amuſements and ſenſual parts of learning : and others there arc, 
whoſe misfortune it is to begin wrong, to begin with the concluſion; taking their 
opinions from places, where they have been bred, oraccommodating them to 
their ſituation in the world, and the conditions of that imployment, by which 
they are to get their bread, before they have ever conſiderd them; and then 
making the ſubſequent buſineſs of their lives to diſpute for them, and maintain 
them, right or wrong. If ſuch men happen to be in the right, it is luck, and part 
of their portion, not the effect of their improvements: and if they happen to be 
in the wrong, the more they ſtudy, and the more learning they get, the more they 
are confirmed in their errors; and having ſet out with their backs upon truth, 
the further they go, the more they recede from it. Their knowledge is a kind of 
negative quantity, ſo much worſe or leſs than no knowledge. Of this ſort there 
are many: and very few indeed (with reſpect to the bulk of mankind), whoſe de- 
terminations and tenents were ever in the form of queſtions: there could not other- 
wiſe be ſo many ſects and different denominations of men, as there are, upon 
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the face of the earth. The ſum of all in a few words is this: many qualificati- 
ons are requiſite in order to judge of ſome truths, and particularly thoſe which 
are of greateſt importance : proper learning and penetration, vacancy from buſi- 
neſs, a detachment from the intereſt of all parties, much ſincerity and a perfect 
refignation to the government of reaſon and force of truth; which are things 
not to be reconciled with the uſual ignorance, paſſions, tumultuary lives, and 
other circumſtances which carry moſt men tranſverſe. 


Sect. IV. Of the Obligations of imperſe# Beings 
with reſpect to their power of acting. 


». 
Here remains yet another queſtion, ſuppoſed alſo to be propoſed by an 

objector, which muſt not be forgot; and upon which I ſhall beſtow 
this very ſhort ſection. The queſtion was this, Fa man can find. out truth, 
my he not want the power of acting agreeably to it? 


I. Nothing is capable of no obligation. For to oblige nothing is the ſame as not 
to oblige. 


II. So far as any being has no power, or opportunity of doing any thing, ſo far is 
that being incapable of any obligation to doit : or, no being is capable of any obligation 
to do that, which it has not power or opportunity to do. For that being, which 
has not the faculties or opportunity neceſſary to the doing of any thing, is in re- 
ſpect of that thing a being utterly unactive, no agent at all, and therefore as to 
chat act nothing at all. 

To require or command one to do any thing is to require bin to apply a power 
ſuperior to the reſiſtence to be met with in doing it. To require him to apply 
ſuch a power is the ſame as to require that his power of ſueh a kind and degree be 
applied. But if he has no ſuch power, then his power of that kind and degree 
is nothing : and it is nothing, that is required to be applied. Therefore nothing 
is required to be done. It is juſt the ſame, as if a man was commanded to do 
ſomething with his third hand, when he has but two: which would be the 
fame as to bid him to do it with 0 hand, or not bid him do it. 

Without more ado, it is a truth confeſt by every body, that no body is obli- 
ged to impoſſibilities. 

From hence will follow, after the manner of corollaries, the two following 
propoſitions. III. Inani- 
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III. Inanimate and unaZive beings are capable of no obligation : nor merely ſeus 
fitive of any obligation to act upon principles, or motives above ſenſe. 


IV. The obligations of beings intelligent and active muſt be proportionable to 
their faculties, powers, opportunities; and not more. 


V. To endeavonr may fitly expreſs the uſe of all the opportunities and powers, that 
any intelligent and active, but imperfeft, being hath to aff. For to endeavour is 
to do what one can: and this as every ſuch being may do, where ever he ſtands in 
the ſcale of imperfects, ſo none can do more. One may exert his endeavours 
with greater advantage or ſucceſs, than another; yet ſtill they are but endeavours. 


VI. The imputations of moral good and evil to beings capable of underſtanding and 
acting muß be in proportion to their endeavours : or, their obligations reach, as far as 
their endeavours may. This follows again from what has been ſaid: and ſo does this: 


VII. and laſtly, They who are capable of diſcerning truth, tho not all truths, and 
of acting conformably to it, tho not always or in all caſes, are nevertheleſs obliged to 
do theſe, as far as they are able: or, it is the duty of ſuch a being fncerely to en- 
deavour to practice reaſon ; not to contradift any truth, by word or deed; and in 
Sort, to treat every thing as being what it is. 

Thus the general duties of rational beings, mentiond in or reſulting from the 
preceding ſections, are brought together, and finally fixt under the correction or 
limitation in this laſt propoſition. 'This is the ſum of their religion, from which 
no exemption or excule lies. Every one can endeavour : every one can do 
what he can. But in order to that every one ought to be in earneſt, and to ex- 
ert himſelf heartily ; not ſtifling his own conſcience, not diſſembling, ſuppreſs- 
ing, or neglecting his own powers. | 

And now needleſs to me ſeem thoſe diſputes about human liberty, with which 
men have tired themſelves and the world. 'The caſe is much the fame, as if a 
man ſhould have ſome great reward or advantage offerd to him, if he would get 
up and go to ſucha place to accept it, or do ſome certain thing for it, and he, 
inſtead of going or doing any thing, falls into a tedious diſquiſition about his own 
freedom; whether he has the power to ſtir, or whether he is not chaind to his 
ſeat, and neceſſitated to fit ſtill. The ſhort way of knowing this certainly is to 
try. If he can do nothing, no labor can be loſt; but if he is capable of acting, 


and doth not act, the conſequences and blame muſt be juſtly chargeable upon 
12 himſelf. 
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himſelf. And I am perſuaded, if men would be ſerious, and put forth them- 
Slves*, they would find by experience, that their wills are not fo univerſally 
and ene determind by what occurs, nor predeſtination and fate ſo ri- 
gid d, but that much is left to their own conduct e. Up and try 4. 

Seils in a man's power to keep his hand from his mouth: if it is, it is alſo in 
his power to forbear exceſs in eating and drinking. If he has the command of his 
own feet, ſo as to go either this way or that or no whither, as ſure he has, it is in 
his power to abſtain from ill company and vicious places. And ſo on e. 

This ſuggeſts a very material thought: that forbearances, at Icaſt in all ordi 
caſes, are within our power f; ſo that a man may if he will, forbear to do that, 
which contradicts truth: but where acting is required, that very often is not in his 
power. He may want abilities, or opportunities; and ſo may ſeem to contradict 
truth by his omiſſion, which, if his infirmities and diſadvantages were taken into. 
the account, and the caſe was rightly ſtated, he would be found not to do. 


* Tix ens” ird, x; V,, Od cxxozpdp d · N dęyias bre, . Eurip. b HD 
in Arabic is to die: and from hence the word fatum ſeems to come (as many Latin words do from 
that and other Eafters languages), death, if any thing, being fatal and neceſſary. Yet it doth not fol- 
low, that therefore the time or manner of dying is unmoveably fixt. Os rare aD al- 
Ow v bil eit, a won aN. Plut. Chryſ5pprs ap. A. Gell, ſeems to explain himſelf much 
after the ſame manner. The ancients. moreover ſeem many. times to make fate conditional. Similis 
þ cura fuiſſet, Nec pater omnipotens Trojam, nec fata vetabant Stare, &c. Virg, © What 
the Phariſees ſay, according to Feſephus, ſeems to be right. Ol e i o- Tom 2 & Tarr Tis 
aner dhe Ave ig, Tex I i iar Uν,, ruh Salt m1. . R. Albo, in rela- 
tion to human actions (and the conſequent events), explains this opinion thus. Mong up 
M Tvnam n jo manyn mph mr pvp. But for men to- charge their om 
faults upon fate or fortune has: been an old practioe: iSinexaxyrarra;—ini Tw bei d, hu 
x&T&Pvyth, . Luc. 4 Dimidium facti, qui cæpit, habet. ſapere aude. Hor.  <riflorle goes 
further chan that old-adagial ſaying (aN d eig. His words are Aoxd xAior v dee 76 
rarròs thas y gx. e Odd Þ dre xaxa; rorriraxtas F Jux ixorroey, des dt Ab- 
T5 Totnes rods, n Pbiyſrok Y, A. Plut, That in Tibullus, Cum bene juravi, pts tamen igſa 
nedit, is a little poctie fally. tO 5 rd agyin 5; ! rx A¹E¹ELw u lire ies ola. 
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Seer. V. Truths relating to the Deity. Of his 
exiftence, perſection, providence, Ge. 


Have ſhewn in what the nature of moral good and evil conſiſts z viz. a confor- 
mity or diſagreement to truth, and thoſe things that are coincident with it, rea- 
ſon and happineſs : alſo, how truth is diſcoverd ;.by: ſenſe, or reaſon, or both. I ſhall 
now ſpecify ſome of thoſe truths, which are of greateſt importance and influence, 
and require more reaſoning to diſcover them; leaving the reſt (common matters of 
fact) to the common ways of finding them. They reſpect principally either the De- 
ity, or aur ſelves, or the reſt of mankind. The firſt ſort are the ſubject of this ſection. 


I. Where there is @ ſubordination of cauſes and effects, there muſt neceſſarily be a 
cauſe in nature prior to the reſt, uncauſed. Or thus, Where there is a ſeries, in which 
rhe exiſtence of one thing depends upon another, the exiſtence of this again upon ſome 
other, and ſo upwards, as the caſe ſhall be, there muſt be ſome independent being, 
upon whom it doth originally depend. 

If Z (ſome body) be put into motion by Y, Y by X, and X by W, it is: 
plain that X moves Y, and Y moves Z only as they are firſt moved, X by W. 
and Y by X: that Z, V, X are moved, or rather Z more Y more X, taken to- 
gether *, are one moved : that W ſtands here as the firſt mover, or author of the 
motion, unmoved by any other : that therefore without W there would be a. 
moved without a mover, which is abſurd >: and laſtly, that of what length ſoever 
the ſeries may be, the caſe will be ever the ſame; i. e. if there be no Firſt mover © 
unmoved, there muſt be a moved without a mover. E 

Further, if W, whom we will ſuppoſe to be an intelligent being, and to have 
a power of beginning motion, hath this power originally in himſelf and independently. 
of all others, then here not only the firſt mover in this ſeries, but a Firſt being and 
original cauſe is found. Becauſe that, which has a power of beginning motion in. 
dependent of any other, is a mover independent; and therefore is independent, or hag. 
an independent exiſtence, ſince nothing can be a mover without being. But if W 


ru. > One might with the Zr (fo called by Aviſfotie, ap. S. Emp.) as well 
deny, that there is any ſuch thing as motion, as ſay there is motion without a mover; or, which is 
the fame, a firſt mover, Derr i. Plata. "Agx KIT; rng. Id, Ilearo xvi, Arift. . 
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has not this power independently in himſelf, then he muſt receive it from ſome o- 
ther, upon whom he depends, and whom we will call V. If then V has a power of 
conferring a facalty of producing motion originally and independently in himſelf, 
here will be a Firſt, independent cauſe. And if it can be ſuppoſed, that he has it not 
thus, and that the ſeries ſhould riſe too high for us to follow it; yet however we 
cannot but conclude, that there is ſome ſuch cauſe, upon whom this train of beings 
and powers muſt depend, if wereaſonas in the former paragraph. For, 

Univerſally, if Z be any effect whatſoever, proceeding from or depending upon 
Y as the cauſe of its exiſtence, I upon X, X upon W, it is manifeſt that the ex 
iſtence of all, Z, Y, X does originally come from W, which ſtands here as the 
Supreme cauſe, depending upon nothing : and that without it X could not be, 
and conſequently neither I, nor Z. Z, I, X, being all effects (or dependents), 
or rather Z more Y more & one effett, without W there would be an effect without 
a cauſe. Laſtly, let this retrogreſſion from effects to their cauſes be continued ever 
ſo far, the fame thing will ſtill recur, and without ſuch a cauſe as is before mentiond 
the whole will be an effect without an efficient, or a dependent without any 
thing to depend upon; i. e. dependent, and not dependent. 

Obj. The ſeries may aſcend infinitely *, and for that reaſon have no ſirſt mover or 
cauſe. nf. If a ſeries of bodies moved can be ſuppoſed to be infinite, then taken 
together it will be equal to an infinite body moved: and this moved will not leſs re- 
guire a mover than a finite body, but infinitely more. If I may not be permitted 
to place a firſt mover at the top of the ſeries, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to be infinite, 
and to have no beginning; yet ſtill there muſt of neceſſity be /ame cauſe or author 


© The greateſt men among the ancients denied the poſſibility of ſuch an aſcent. Obr. re e 
rd dur dat iy wrigr. Arif. If there could be ſuch a proceſs, then all the parts of it but the 
laſt would be fir: and then g ndl 35s 75 mgarer, aw; aire dw ic xx. To ſuppoſe one thing 
moved by another, this by another, and ſo i Zx1ew, is to ſuppoſe reg dc aNaror ud Þ gre 
Tre aud ig Vr x08 01, un Heng axis & xouon, Simpl. Not only thoſe Arabian philoſophers 
called Hebr. 321m, Arab. oↄrwbx, but many of the elder Fews have agreed with the Greek, 
in this matter, and added arguments of their own. Of the former ſee Mor. nebok. & al. particularly 
S. Kozri: where their firſt argument ſeems to be ſtrong (and much the ſame with the fourth in S. Emu. 
moth), PN "INIT yd / hn (BN ORYDIN MURN MN MWUNN 17: IR TAN M7 aK 
hy187 N 2 85 m92n 15 paw 7191 c M92N. For tho, as Muſeatus obſeryes, theſe rea- 
ſonings of the Medabberim [Dn] we vn h ο , yet moſt certainly let the ſeries of cauſes 
and effects be what it will, it is juſt as long downward as upward; and if they are infinite and inex- 
hauſtible one way, they muſt be ſo the other too: and then what Saad. Ga. fays, takes place NON 
n Tm R298 TNT WAN, There is another argument of this kind in Fuſtin M. which de- 
ſerves notice, what ſtreſs ſoever may be laid upon it. Es r ptr pig®» F g, fays be, www ics” 
w 5 %) 70 viſebs nig I xgire 2g H wii], pier iy Aga irt ch ii r Ayers pig» I ago. 
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of the motion, different from all theſe bodies, becauſe their being (by the 
ſuppoſition) no one body in the ſeries, that moves the next, but only in conſe- 
quence of its being moved firſt itſelf, there is no one of them that is not moved, 
and the whole can be conſiderd together but as an infinite body moved, and 
which muſt therefore be moved by ſomething. 

The fame kind of anſwer holds good in reſpect of all effects and their cauſes 
in general. An infinite ſucceſſion of effects will require an infinite efficient, or 
a cauſe infinitely effetive. So far is it from requiring none. 

Suppoſe a chain b hung down out of the heavens from an unknown height, and 
tho every link of it gravitated toward the earth, and what it hung upon was 
not viſible, yet it did not deſcend, but kept its ſituation; and upon this a queſti- 
on ſhould ariſe, I hat ſupported or kept up this chain: would it be a ſufficient an- 
ſwer to ſay, that the r (or loweſt) link hung upon the ſecond (or that 
next above it), the ſecond or rather the firft and ſecond together upon the third, 
and ſo on ad infinitum ? For what holds up the whole ? A chain of ten links would 
fall down, unleſs ſomething able to bear it hinderd : one of twenty, if not ſtaid 
by ſomething of a yet greater ſtrength, in proportion to the increaſe of weight : 
and therefore one of infinite links certainly, if not ſuſtaind by ſomething infi- 
nitely ſtrong, and capable to bear up an infinite weight. And thus it is in a chain 
of cauſes and effects © tending, or as it were gravitating, towards ſome end. 
The laſt (or loweſt) depends, or (as one may ſay) is ſuſpended upon the cauſe a- 
bove it: this again, if it be not the firſt cauſe, is ſuſpended as an effect upon 
ſomething above it, &c. 4. And if they ſhould be infinite, unleſs (agrecably 


* Ariſtotle himſelf, who aſſerts the eternity of motion, aſſerts alſo the neceſſity of a firſt and 


eternal mover. Zug xgęucuilo it goed . Hom. Aurea de coelo—ſunis is mentiond 
too by Lacy. < Fv>2n 'n22. n Dy Tu>nUy Wwe . S. Jager. 
: Where more may be ſeen of this mW>wanun out of In Sinai, Maim. Cc. 4 The 


chain muſt be faſtend at! pier Oννα‘“et. Invenietur, ſays Macrobius, preſſins intuenti à ſummo 
Dec uſque ad ultima m rerum fecem—— comexio: & hac eft Homeri catena aurea, quam pendere de 
cœlo in terras Deum juſſiſſe commemorat. This matter might be illuſtrated by other ſimilitudes 
(even "Ta2pn uw might ſerve for one): but I ſhall ſet down but one more: and in that in- 
deed the motion is inverted, but the thing is the ſame taken either way. It occurs in Hhob. halleb. 
and afterward in Reſh. hhokm. Suppoſe a row of blind men, of which the laſt laid his hand upon 
the ſhoulder of the man next before him, he on the ſhoulder of the next before him, and fo on till 
the foremolt grew to be quite out of ſight ; and ſome body asking, what guide this ſtring of blind 
men had at the head of them, it ſhould be anſwerd, that they had no guide, nar any head, but one 
held by another, and ſo went on, ad infin. would any rational creature accept this for a juſt anſwer? 
Is it not to fay, that infinite blindneſs (or blindneſs, if it be infinite) ſupplies the place of fight, or 
of a guide? . 

to 
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to what has been ſaid) there is ſome cauſe upon which all hang or depend, they 
would be but an infinite effect without an efficient: and to aſſert there is any 
ſuch thing, would be as great an abſurdity, as to ſay, that a finite or little weight 
wants ſomething to ſuſtain it, but an infinite one or the greateſt does not. 


II. 4 Cauſe or Being, that has in nature no ſuperior cauſe, and therefore (by the 
terms) is alſo unproduced, and independent, muſt be ſelf-exiſtent : i. e. exiſtence muſt 
be eſſential to bim; or, ſuch is his nature, that he cannot but be*. For every be- 
ing muſt either cxiſt of itſelf, or not of itſelf : that which exiſts not of itſelf 
muſt derive its exiſtence from ſome other, and ſo be dependent but the Being 
mentiond in the propoſition is ſuppoſed to be independent, and uncauſed. There- 
fore He muſt exiſt, not this way, but the other. The root of His exiſtence 
can be ſought for no where, but in His own nature: to place it any where 
Elſe is to make a cauſe ſuperior to the Supreme. 


III. There muſt be ſuch a Being. For (beſide what has been ſaid already) if 
there was not at leaſt one ſuch Being, nothing could be at all > For the uni- 
verſe could not produce itſelf © ; nor could any part of it produce itſelf, and 
then produce the ref : becauſe this is ſuppoſing a thing to act before it js. 


* So Ariſotle ſays of the Firſt mover, od cd, zu; txt it avaſen; ig A. And af- 
ter him the Arabic philoſophers, Maimonides, Albo, & al. paſſ. teach all that God exiſts neceſſarily, 
rn Mun ID: to ſuppoſe him not to be implies a falſity; or, He cannot be ſuppoſed not to be. 
This ſeems to be the import of that name, by which God calls himſelf in Moſes's hiſtory ; WN 17IR 
N; or in one word, TIX; which in the mouth of one who ſpeaks of Him in the third perſon 
is r or MT. So Philo explains it; Eb: riger. So Abarbanel; D TMTIRW MAYA MIR IN 
YDYY2 NR MINA NWN INVYL N ; adding moreover, that it ſhewd God to be not, like other 
beings, MWYRA MWEIN, but Ay 12h Ma"yR71 INMMD, a Neceſſary being. And ſo R. L. 6, Gerſh, 
yd D WY NYDIN RINW OUT NT , I omit others, who write after the ſame man- 
ner. There have been even Heathens, who ſeemd to think, that ſome ſuch name as this belongd to 
the Deity, and for the ſame reaſon. For as d and thence n are uſed above, fo Plutarch 
Lys, that in addreſſing to Him the ſecond perſon ET (, or MNN) is arerbhe F Ori mgoranry- 
gr; & geri: and that by this compellation we give Him 423% % 405 » winks wary 
Tg0TIETE) Try © give peru Head Ao Þ rw; © des pre hit it is 25 wider & & yori 
% #03 gre that is d res &. d Something muſt be MWYRN a. otherwiſe n > 
L593 NYDI : every thing cannot be FWN'YD WAN» Oc. Mor. neb. & al. © This 
needs no demonſtration. But there is a very old one in S. Emun. and after in Hhob, halleb. ny 
v2 OT12W) MV NR IR cup MYY nN WP DN21 Wh IN 1D) IR MYY Ie 
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IV. Such a Being, as is before deſcribed, muſt not only be eternal, but infinite 
Eternal He muſt be, becauſe there is no way, by which ſuch a Being can either 
begin or ceaſe to be, exiſtence being of His eſſence. And infinite He muſt be, be- 
cauſe He can be limited by no other as to his exiſtence. For if there was any being 
able to limit Him, He muſt be inferior to that being. He muſt alſo in that caſe 
be dependent: becauſe he muſt be beholden to that being for his being what He 
is, and that He is not confined within narrower limits. Beſide, if His preſence 
(whatever the manner of it is) was any where excluded, He would not be there : 
and if not there, He might be ſuppoſed to be not elſewhere : and thus he might 
be ſuppoſed not to be at all. But ſuch a Being, as is deſcribed in the II. prop. 


cannot ſo much as be ſuppoſed not to be. 


V. Such a Being is above all things, that fall under our cognizance : and there- 
fore his manner of exiſtence is above all our conceptions. For He is a neceſſary ex- 
iſtent : but nothing within our comprehenſion is of this kind. We know no 


being, but what we can imagine not to be without any contradiction or repug- 
nance to nature : nor do we know of any beſide this Supreme being himſelf. For 


with reſpect to Him indeed we know, by rea/oning, that there muſt be One be- 
ing who cannot be ſuppoſed not to be; juſt as certainly as we know there is 
any thing at all: tho we cannot know Him, and how he exiſts. Adequate 


ideas of eternity and infinity are above us, us finites b. 


« What relation or analogy there is between time (a flux of moments) and eternal (unchangeable) 
exiſtence ; how any being ſhould be not older new, than he was 5ooo years ago, &c. are ſpecula- 
tions attended with inſuperable difficulties. Nor are they at all cleard by that of Timaus ap. Plat. 
Ng Tor” dle rapedury wa F idr 150 wor d weaves hymen, Eros ds fs Tegezduyma T aig 50. 
ge- ow ne idxwigy Fn 3 or that in Philo, Ade Erarypu@iras af ver BIO» ve, w; withnry 
xv ?. Many philoſophers therefore have thought themſelves obliged to deny, that God exiſts in 
time. To, 1 , T6, T eat, pers y&/ 067 O- udn, iporr is Ye ixi Tw dien goes, or ogg. XA. 
Plato. "Exw 6 Ot, Ag S, © le. x47" 800% xp &NG xaT# F ara T aue, © Nee. © A 
rer, © & rp ipox, sl, iow, del 2 301 vi a «5; av ov To dy To an THTANg wx, xa, Plut. 
12) om pM) 192 D N yr gun. Maim. big nYn a. 1d. Allo has a whole Chap- 
ter to ſhew (19177 ann 7812 WR . But then he owns, that their Rabbi's do not mean 
N\2W2A {P21N, or TINO , or that MWYP VP TINY TURN tn WNVH1 WD2 N52 
121 2222 ; but 121 MW (RT 85 E237 TID KM32 525371 NyNNA WIVEN (DTT, Tn ſhort, 
they reckon (to uſe R. Gedal's words) 121 ND WR TURM NXN22 NN NRNT MIW. And ſo 
what they fay, doth not include all the preſent difficulty, time in their uſe of the word being confi- 
ned to the duration of this world, which according to them is new. Yet ſee b. 2. c. 19. N wn 
7YyYT N2VD2 1» TM MD TM Wa 15 Tn mA SINN tar um 5 wy roy ww 
> Oils A TMs ir. q ard, T rg. ors ragxs ig [6 O85], S eyimr@, x; 
a-, du. rd > rd cnn ods, So Chryſoſtom. k 5 
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In inquiring after the cauſes of things, when we find (or ſuppoſe) this to be 
the cauſe of that, another thing to be the cauſe of this again, and ſo on, if we 
can proceed, it may always be demanded with reſpect to the laſt cauſe that we 
can comprehend, What is the cauſe of that ? So that it 1s not poſſible for us to 
terminate our inquiries of this kind but in ſomething, which is to us incompre- 
benfible. And therefore the Supreme cauſe mult certainly be ſuch *. But tho 
it is impoſſible for us to have an adequate notion of his manner of exiſtence, 
yet we may be ſure that, 


VI. He exiſts in a manner, which is perfect. For He, who exiſts of himſelf, de- 
pends in no regard upon any other, and (as being a Supreme cauſe) is the fountain 
of exiſtence to other beings, muſt exiſt in the uppermoſt and beſt manner of ex- 
iſting. And not only fo, but (ſince He is infinite and illimited) He muſt exiſt 
in the beſt manner i/limitedly and infinitely. Now to exiſt thus is infinite good- 
neſs of exiſtence; and to exiſt in a manner infinitely good is to be perfect. 


VII. There can be but One ſuch Being b. That is, as it appears by prop. III. 
that there muſt be at leaſt one independent Being, ſuch as is mentiond in prop. I. 
ſo now, that in reality there is but One ©. Becauſe his manner of exiſtence 
being perfect and illimited, that manner of being (if I may ſpeak fo) is exhauft- 
ed by Him, or belongs ſolely to Him 4. If any other could partake with Him 
in it, He muſt want what that other had ; be deficient and limited. Infinite 
and illimited incloſe all e. 

If there could be two Beings each by himſelf ab/olutely perfect, they muſt be 
either of the ſame, or of different natures. Of the ſame they cannot be; becauſe 
thus, both being infinite, their exiſtences would be coincident that is, they would 
be but the /ame or one. Norcan they be of different natures : becauſe if their na- 
tures were oppoſite or contrary the one to the other, being equal (infinite both and 
every where meeting the one with the other), the one would juſt defroy or be 


* Simonides had good reaſon ſtill to double upon Hiero the number of days allowd for anſwering 


that queſtion, Quid, aut quale fit Deus Ap. Cic. „Nec viget quidquam ſimile aut fecun- 
dum. Hor. © In Mor. neb. Maimonides having proved, that there muſt be ſome Being, who 


exiſts neceſſarily, or whoſe cxiſtence is neceſſary WYY NIMAA, proceeds from this neecfſity ot exi- 
ſence to derive incorporeity, abſolute ſamplicity, perfection, and particularly unity, MWgRTI INDRN 
121 Jan N nÞN De nrawn 12 nd N. 4 Therefore by Plato He is called 
O de, the One. © Deus, ſi perſetius eſt, —— ut eſſe debet, ron poteſt efſe ni unus, ut in 
eo furt omnia. If there could be more Gods than one, rantum frgulis deerit, quantum in ceteris 
fuerit. Lact. 
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the negation of the other :: and if they are ſuppoſed to be only different, not op- 
polite, then if they differ as diſparates, there muſt be ſome genus above them; 
which cannot be: and however they differ, they can only be ſaid at moſt to be 
beings perfect in their reſpective kinds. But this is not to be abſolutely perfect; 
it is only to be perfect in this or that reſpect : and to be only thus implies im- 
perfection in other reſpects. 

What has been here ſaid is methinks ſufficient to ruin the Manichean cauſe 
and exclude the independent principle of evil. For if we cannot account for the 
exiſtence of that evi, which we find by experience to be in the world, it is but 
one inſtance out of many of our ignorance. There may be reaſons for it, tho we 
do not know them. And certainly no ſuch experience muſt make us deny axioms 
or truths equally certain >. There are, beſide, ſome things relating to this ſub- 
ject, which deſerve our attention. For as to moral good and evil, they ſeem to 
depend upon our ſelves e. If we do but endeavour, the moſt we can, to do what 
we ought, we ſhall not be guilty of not doing it (ſect. IV.): and therefore it is 
our fault, and not to be charged upon any other being 4, if guilt and evil be in- 
troduced by our neglect, or abuſe of our own liberty and powers e. Then as to 
phyſicalevilz without it much phyſical good would be loſt, the one neceſſarily infer- 
ring the other f. Some things ſeem to be evil, which would not appear to be ſuch, 
if we could ſee through the whole contexture of things 8. There are not more e- 
vil than good things in the world, but ſurely more of the latter h. Many evils of 
this kind, as well as of the former, come by our own fault; ſome perhaps by way 
of puniſhment ; ſome of pbyſic'; and ſome as the means to happineſs, not otherwiſe 
to be obtaind. And if there is a future ſtate, that which ſeems to be wrong now 
may be rectified hereafrer. To all which more may yet be added. As, that matter 
is not capable of perfection; and therefore where that is concernd, there muſt be 
imperfections, and conſequently evils *. So that toask, why God permits evil, is 


* As light and darkneſs are. Ade N thiodCore Ae Rar Crarriucy OF ear a ical marr Ths 
% Cv5«oia;. Ba. There can be no ſuch law between them, as is ſaid to be among the Hea- 
then deities, Oe e 1 Txt yp O-, Odds de Ku *EDUννννẽ Th F S &, xa, Eurip. 
DB Aren 0 , inu ov O vous: Id. © Yuxy iy;16 dvr s * K you 
Eppagr ers, ur gar rel Togriutc, A. Cyr. Hier. 4 *Qy &vr%; ul xugiO-, TErw TH Ag 
pm Curies rige g. S. B Mu God extinguiſh ſun, moon, and ſtars, becauſe ſome peo- 
ple worſhip them? Miſhn. Ars 28 Be iris, Og dir. Max. T. f H M & c- 
pers gg voy Tor, xx. Max. T. This obſervation might be extended a great way. If 
there was, v. g. no ſuch thing as poverty, there could be no riches, or no great rn by them; 
there would be ſcarce any arts or ſciences, c. "Av oÞ a , Kn, & Bis Tw cr 


PAL D «rare, xx Chryſ s To puign Tg%; 4UTo To oro Is Txoniin, ts oy e, dg 
o (with more to this purpoſe). Plc. b V. Mor. nebok. 3. 12. i NeAvu@ns 4 
& ©; irfexI. Simpl. * K ax HD ,łẽw van, Plut, 
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to ask, why he permits a material world, or ſuch a being as man is; indowd in- 
deed with ſome noble faculties, but incumberd at the ſame time with bodily paſ- 
ſions and propenſions. Nay, I know not whether it be not to ask, why He 
permits any imperfect being; and that is, any being at all: which is a bold de- 
mand, and the anſwer to it lies perhaps too deep for us. If this world be de- 
ſignd for a palæſtra, where men ® are to exerciſe their faculties and their virtues, 
and by that prepare themſelves for a ſuperior ſtate © (and who can ſay it is not ?) 
there muſt be difficulties and temptations, occaſions and opportunities for this ex- 
erciſe. Laſtly, if there are evils, of which men know not the true origin; yet 
if they would but ſeriouſly reflect upon the many marks of reaſon, wiſdom and 
goodneſs every where to be obſerved in inſtances, which they do or may under- 
ſtand, they could ſcarce doubt but the fame things prevaild in thoſe, which 
they do not underſtand. If I ſhould meet with a book, the author of which I 
found had diſpoſed his matter in beautiful order, and treated his ſubjects with 
reaſon and exactneſs; but at laſt, as I red on, came to a few leaves written in a 
language which I did not know: in this caſe I ſhould cloſe the book with a full 
perſuaſion, that the ſame vein of good ſenſe, which ſhewd itſelf in the former 
and much greater part of it, ran thro the other alſo : eſpecially having argu. 
ments à priori, which obliged me to believe, that the author of it all was the 
ſame perſon. This I ſhould certainly do, rather than deny the force of thoſe 
arguments, in order to aſſert wo authors of the ſame book. But the evil prin- 
Ciple has led me too far out of my way, therefore to return. 


VIII. All other beings depend upon that Being mentiond in the foregoing propoſe. 
tions for their exiſtence. For ſince there can be but one perfect and independent 
being, the reſt muſt be imperfect and dependent: and fince there is nothing 
elſe, upon which they can, ultimately, depend beſide Him, upon Him they 
muſt and do depend. 


IX. He is therefore the Author of nature : nor can any thing be, or be done, but 
what He either cauſes (immediately, or mediately), or permits. All beings (by the laſt) 
depend upon Him for their exiſtence : upon whom depends their exiſtence, upon 
him alfo muſt depend the intrinſic manner of their exiſtence, or the natures of theſe 


Jo that queſtion, Why are we not ſo made, 351 fad gude 1b Coaggur 75 appagravur, 
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beings: and again upon whom depend their being and nature, upon Him depend 
the neceſſary effects and conſequences of their being, and being ſuch as they are in 
themſelves. Then, as to the as of ſuch of them as may be free agents, and the ef- 
fects of them, He is indeed not the Author of thoſe z becauſe by the terms and 
ſuppoſition they proceed from agents, who have no neceſſity impoſed upon 
them by Him to act either this or that way. But yet however theſe free agents 
muſt depend upon Him as ſuch from Him they derive their power of acting: 
and it is He, who permits them to uſe their liberty; tho many times, through 
their own fault, they uſe it amiſs. And, laſtly, as to the nature of thoſe relations, 
which lie between ideas or things really exiſting, or which ariſe from facts already 
done and paſt, theſe reſult from the natures of the things themſelves : all which the 
Supreme being either cauſes, or permits (as before). For ſince things can be bur 
in one manner at once, and their mutual relations, ratio's, agreements, diſagrec- 
ments, &c. are nothing but their manners of being with reſpect to each other, 
the natures of theſe relations will be determind by the natures of the things. 
From hence now it appears, that whatever expreſſes the exiſtences or non- ex- 
iſtences of things, and their mutual relations as they are, is true by the conſtitution 
of nature: and if ſo, it muſt alſo be agreeable to His perfect comprehenſion of all 
truth, and to His will, who is at the head of it. Tho the act of A (ſome free a- 
gent) is the effect of his liberty, and can only be ſaid to be permitted by the Su- 
preme being; yet when it is once done, the relation between the doer and the deed, 
the agreement there is between A and the idea of one who has committed ſuch a 
fact, is a fixt relation. From thenceforward it will always be predicable of 
him, that he was the doer of it: and if any one ſhould deny this, he would go 
counter to nature and that great Author of it, whoſe exiſtence is now proved. 
And thus thoſe arguments in fect. I. prop. IV. which turned only upon a ſup- 
Poſition that there was ſuch a Being, are here confirmed and made abſolute. 


X. The one ſupreme and perfect Being, upon whom the exiſtence of all other beings 
and their powers originally depend, is that Being, whom I mean by the word GOD. 

There are other truth ſtill remaining in relation to the Deity, which we may 
know, and which are neceſary to be known by us, if we would endeavour to de- 
mean our ſelves toward Him according to truth and what He is. And they are 
ſuch, as not only tend to rectify our opinions concerning His nature and attri- 
butes; bur alſo may ſerve at the ſame time as further proofs of His exiſtence, and 
an amplification of ſome things touched perhaps too lightly. As, 
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XI. GOD cannot be corporeal or, there can be no corporeity in Cod. There 
are many thingsin matter utterly inconſiſtent with the nature of ſuch a Being, 
as it has been demonſtrated God muſt be. 


Matter exiſts in parts, every one of which, by the term, is imperfect but 
in a Being abſolutely perfect there can be nothing that is imperfect. 


Theſe parts, tho they are many times kept cloſely united by ſome occult in- 
fluence, are in truth ſo many diſtinct bodies, which may, at leaſt in our ima- 
gination, be disjoind or placed otherwiſe: nor can we have any idea of matter, 
which does not imply a natural diſcerpibility and ſuſceptivity of various ſhapes 
and modifications: i. e. mutability ſeems to be e/ential to it. But God, exiſt- 
ing in a manner that is perfect, exiſts in a manner that muſt be uniform, always 
one and the ſame, and in nature unchangeable. 


Matter is incapable of acting, paſſive only, and fupid : which are defects, 
that can never be aſcribed to him who is the Firſt cauſe or Prime agent, the 


Supreme intellect, and altogether perfect. 


Then, if He is corporeal, where ever there is a vacuum, He muſt be excluded, 
and ſo becomes a being bounded, finite, and as it were full of chaſms. 


Laſtly, there is no matter or body, which may not be ſuppoſed not to be; 
whereas the idea of God or that Being upon whom all others depend, involves 


in it exiſtence. 


XII. Neither infinite ſpace, nor infinite duration, nor matter infinitely extended, 
or eternally exiſting, nor any, nor all of theſe taken together, can be God. For, 


Space taken ſeparately from the things, which poſſeſs and fill it, is but an 
empty ſcene or vacuum. and to ſay, that infinite ſpace is God, or that God is 
infinite ſpace, is to ſay that He is an infinite vacuum : than which nothing can 
be more abſurd, or blaſphemous. How can ſpace, which is but a vaſt void, ra- 
ther the negation of all things, than poſitively any thing, a kind of diffuſed no- 
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thing z how can this, I fay, be the Firſt cauſe, &c. or indeed any cauſe? 
What attributes beſide penetrability and extenſion, what excellencies, what 
perfections is it capable of ? 

As infinite ſpace cannot be God, tho He be excluded from no place or ſpace z 
fo tho He is eternal, yet eternity or infinite duration itſelf is not God d. For 
duration, abſtracted from all durables, is nothing actually exiſting by itſelf: 
it is the duration of a being, not a being. 

Infinite ſpace and duration, taken together, cannot be God: becauſe an inter- 
minable ſpace of infinite duration is ſtill nothing but eternal ſpace ; and that 
is at moſt but an eternal vacuum. 

Since it has been already proved, that corporeity is inconſiſtent with Divine 
perfection, tho matter ſhould be infinitely extended, or there ſhould be an infinite 
quantity of it, yet ſtill, where ever it is, it carries this inconſiſtence along with it. 

If to matter be added infinite duration, neither does this alter the nature of it. 
This only ſuppoſes it to be eternally what it is, 7. e. eternally incapable of Di- 
vine perfection. 

And if to it you add the ideas of both infinite extenſion (or ſpace) and dura» 
tion too; yet ſtill, ſo long as matter is matter, it muſt always and every where 
be incapable of Divinity. 

Laſtly, not the aniverſe, or ſum total of finite beings, can be God. For if 
it is, then every thing is divine, every thing God, or of God; and fo all things 
together muſt make but one being ©. But the contrary to this we ſee, there be- 
ing evidently many beings diſtinct, and ſeparable one from another, and inde- 
pendent each of other. Nay, this diſtinction and ſeparation of exiſtence, be- 
ſide what we ſee without us, we may even feel within our ſelves. We are ſe- 
verally conſcious to our ſelves of the individuation and diſtinction of our own 
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minds from all other: nor is there any thing, of which we can be more cer- 
tain. Were we all the /ame being, and had one mind, as in that caſe we 
muſt have, thoughts could not be private, or the peculiar thoughts of any one 
perſon; but they muſt be common acts of the whole mind, and there could be 
but one conſcience common to us all *. Beſide, if all things conjunctly are God 
or the Perfect being (I dread the mention of ſuch things, tho it be in order to 
refure them), how comes this remarkable inſtance of imperfection, among 
many others, to cleave to us, that we ſhould not know even our ſelves, and what 
we are b? In ſhort, no collection of beings can be one being; and therefore not 
God. And the univerſe itſelf is but a collection of diſtinct beings e. 


XIII. 7t is /o far from being true that God is corporeal, that there could be no 
ſuch thing as either matter or motion, if there was not ſome Superior being, upon 
whom they depended. Or, God is ſuch a being, that without Him there could be nei- 
ther matter nor motion. This muſt be true of matter becauſe it has been proved 
already, that there can be hut one independent being; that he is incorporealʒ 
and that the exiſtence of all other beings muſt depend upon Him. But the ſame 
thing may be proved otherwiſe. If matter (I mean the exiſtence of it) does 
not depend upon ſomething above it, it muſt be an independent being; and if 
an independent being, a neceſſary being; and then there could be no ſuch thing 
as a vacuum: but all bodies muſt be perfectly ſolid; and, more than that, the 
whole world could be but one ſuch body, five times as firm as braſs, and incapa- 
ble of all motion. For that being which exifs neceſſarily does neceſſarily exiſt : 
that is, it cannot not exiſt. But in a vacuum matter does not exiſt, 

Morcover, if matter be an independent, neceſſary being, and exiſts of itſelf, this 
muſt be true of every particle of it: and if ſo, there could not only be no vacuum 
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but every particle muſt be every where. For it could not be limited to occupy only 
a place of ſuch certain dimenſions by its ows nature; ſince this confinement of 
exiſtence within certain bounds implies non-exiſtence in other places beyond 
thoſe bounds, and is equal to a negation of exiſtence z and when exiſtence is eſſen” 
tial to any being, a negation of exiſtence cannot be ſo. Nor, in the next place, 
could its exiſtence be limited by any thing elſe, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have its 
exiſtence only of itſelf; i. e. to have a principle of exiſtence in itſelf, or to have 
an exiſtence that is not dependent upon or obnoxious to any other. 

And I may add till, if matter be ſelf · exiſtent, I do not ſee, not only how it 
comes to bereſtraind to a place of ſome certain capacity, but alſo how it comes 
to be limited in other reſpets; or why it ſhould not exiſt in a manner that is in all 
reſpefts perfect. So that thus it appears, matter muſt derive its exiſtence from 
ſome other being, who cauſes it to be juſt what it is. And the being, who can 
do this, muſt be God. 

It is to no purpoſe to object here, that one cannot conceive, how the exiſtence 

of matter can be derived from another being. For God being above our conceptions, 
the manner in which He operates, and in which things depend upon him, muſt 
alſo be unconceivable. Reaſon diſcovers, that this viſible world muſt owe its ex- 
iſtence to ſome inviſible Almighty being; i. e. it diſcovers this to be fact, and we 
muſt not deny facts becauſe we know not how they are effected. It is far from 
being new, that our facultics ſhould diſcloſe to us the exiſtence of things, and 
then drop us in our inquiry how they are. Thus much for matter. 
As for motion; without a Firſt cauſe, ſuch as has been deſcribed, there could be 
none: and much leſs ſuch motions as we ſee in the world. This may be immediately 
deduced from the foregoing paragraphs. For if matter itſelf could not be withour 
ſuch a cauſe, it is certain motion, which is an affeftion of matter, could never be. 

But further, there could be no motion, unleſs either there be in matter itſelf a pow- 
er of beginning it; or it is communicated from body to body in an infinite ſucceſſion, or 
in a circle, and ſo has no beginning; or elſe is produced by ſome incorporeal being, 
or beings. Now as hardy as men are in advancing opinions that favor their vices, 
tho never ſo repugnant to reaſon, I can hardly believe any one will aſſert, that a par- 
cel of mere matter (let it be great or ſmall, of any figure whatſoever, &c.) left alto- 
gether to itſelf, could ever of itſelf begin to move. If there is any ſuch bold aſſertor, 
let him fix his eyes upon ſome lump of matter, ex. gr. a fone, piece of timber, or a 
clod (cleard of all animals), and peruſe it well; and then ask himſelf ſeriouſly, whe- 
ther it is poſſible for him in earneſt to believe, that that fone, log, or clod, tho no- 
thing corporeal or incorporeal ſhould excite or meddle with it, might ſometime or 
other of itſelf begin to creep. However, * be ſhort, a power of beginning motion 
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is not in the idea of matter. It is paſſive, as we ſee, to the impreſſions of mo- 
tion, and ſuſceptive of it; but cannot produce it. On the contrary, it will al- 
ways perſiſt uniformly in its preſent fate, cither of reſt or motion, if nothing 
ſtirs, diverts, accelerates, or ſtops it. Nor is there any thing in all phyſics bet- 
ter ſettled than that, which is called vit inertiæ, or the inertia of matter. 

The propagation of motion from body to body, without any Firft mover, or 
immaterial cauſe of motion, has been proved i impoſlible, prop. I. | 

The ſuppoſition of a perpetual motion in a circle is begging the queſtion. For 
if A movesB, B moves C, and ſo on to Z, and then Z moves A; this is the ſame 
as to ſay, that A moves A, by the intervention of B, C, D, -Z: that is, 
A moves ſelf, or can begin motion . 

It remains then, that all corporeal motions come originally from ſome mover 
incorporeal : which muſt be either that Supreme and ſelf-exiſting /pirit himſelf,. 
who is God; or ſuch, as will put us into the way how to find, that there is- 
fuch a Being. Turn back to p. 65. 

If we conſider ourſedves, and the voluntary motions oben by us, we may 
there ſee the thing exemplified. We move our bodies or ſome members of 
them, and by theſe move other things, as they again do others; and know theſe 
motions to ſpring from the operations of our minds: but then we know alſo, that 
we haye not an independent power of creating motion. If we had, it could 
not be fo limited as our loco-motiye faculties are, nor confined to ſmall quan- 
tities and certain circumſtances only: we ſhould have had it from eternity, nor 
could we ever be deprived of it. So that we are neceſſitated to look up and 
acknowledge ſome Higher being, who is able not only to produce motion, but 
to impart a faculty. of. producing it. 

And if the pe!/y motions of us mortals afford arguments for the being of 4 
God, much more may thoſe greater motions we ſee in the world, and the pbæno- 
mena attending them: I mean the motions of the planets and heavenly bodies. 
For theſe muſt be put into motion, either by one common mighty Mover, act 
ing upon them immediately, or by cauſes and laws of His appointment; or by 
their reſpective movers, who, for reaſons to which you can by this time be no 
ſtranger, muſt depend upon ſome Superior, that furniſhd them with the power 
of doing this. And granting it to be done either of theſe ways,. we can be at 
no great diſtance from a demonſtration of the exiſtence of a Deity. 
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It may perhaps be ſaid, that tho matter has not the power of moving itſelf, 
yet it hath an attrattive force, by which it can move other parts of matter: ſo 
that all matter equally moves and is moved. But, allowing thoſe things which 
are now uſually aſcribed to attraction, we ſhall ſtill be neceſſitated to. own ſome 
Superior being, whoſe influence mixes itſelf with matter, and operates upon it 5 
or at leaſt who, ſome way or other, imparts this force. For attraction, accord- 
ing to the true ſenſe of the word, ſuppoſes one body to act upon another at a 
diſtance, or where it is not; but nothing can be an agent, where it is not at all. 
Matter can act only by contact, impelling contiguous: bodies, when it is put 
into motion by ſomething elſe, or reſiſting thoſe which ſtrike againſt it, when 
it is at reſt. And this it does as matter; i. e. by being impenetrable to other 
matter: but attraction is not of the nature or idea of matter. So that what is 
called attraction, is ſo called only becauſe the ſame things happen, as if the parts 
of matter did mutually attract: but in truth this can only be an effect of ſome- 
thing, which acts upon or by matter according to a certain law. The parts of 
matter ſeem not only to gravitate towards each other, but many of them to 
Ny each other. Now theſe two contrary motions and ſeeming qualities cannot 
both proceed from matter qu4 matter; cannot both be of the nature of it: and 
therefore they muſt be ow ing to ſome external cauſe, or to ſome other veings 
which exites in them this, as it were love and diſcord” 2, 

Beſide; as to the revolution of a planet about the ſun, mere Sueben is not 
ſufficient to produce that effect. It muſt be compounded with a motion of pro- 
jection, to keep the planet from falling directly into the ſun, and bring it about: 
and from what hand, I deſire to _— comes this other motion (or 23 ? 
Who impreſſed it? 

What a vaſt field for contemplation is here opend ! Such regions of matter a- 
bout us, in which there is not the leaſt particle that does not carry with it an ar- 
gument of God's exiſtence; not the leaſt ſtick or ſtraw, or other triſe that falls 
to the ground, but ſnews it; not the 1 motion produced, the leaſt wi 
per of the air, but tells i ur 


XIV. The frame ond conſtitution of the world, the aſtoniſhing magnificence of 
it, the various phenomena and kinds of beings, the uniformity obſerved inthe pro- 
ductions of things, the uſes and ends for which they ſerve, Fc. do all ſhew that there 

us 4 Almighty deſigner, an infinite wiſdom and power at the rop of all theſe things : 
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fach marks there are of both*. Or, God is that Being, without whom ſuch a 
frame or conſtitution of the world, ſuch a magnificence in it, (9c. could not be. In 
order to prove to any one the grandne/5 of this fabric of the world, one needs 
only to bid him conſider the fun with that inſupportable glory and luftre that 
ſurrounds it: to demonſtrate the vaſt diſtance, magnitude, and heat of it: to re- 
preſent to him the chorus of planets moving periodically, by uniform laws, in 
their ſeveral orbits about it; affording a regular variety of aſpects; guarded 
ſome of them by ſecondary planets, and as it were emulating the ſtate of the 
ſun; and probably all poſſeſt by proper inhabitants: to remind him of thoſe 
ſurpriſing viſits the comets make us; the large trains, or uncommon ſplen- 
dor, which attends them; the far country they come from; and the curioſity 
and horror they excite not only among us, but in the inhabitants of other 
planets, who alſo may be up to ſee the entry and progreſs of thele miniſters 
of fate b: to direct his eye and contemplation, through thoſe azure fields and 
vaſt regions above him, up to the fixt fars, that radiant numberleſs hoſt of 
heavens and to make him underſtand, how unlikely a thing it is, that they 
ſhould be placed there only to adorn and beſpangle a canopy over our heads 
{cho that would be a great piece of magnificence too), and much lefs to ſupply 
the places of ſo many glow-worms, by affording a feeble light to our earth, or 
even to all our fellow-planets : to convince him, that they are rather ſo many 
other ſuns, with their ſeveral regions and ſets of planets about them: to ſhew 
him, by the help of glaſſes, ſtill more and more of theſe fixt lights, and to be- 
get in him an apprehenſion of their unaccountable numbers, and of thoſe im- 
menſe ſpaces, that lie retired beyond our autmeſt reach and even imagination: I 
ſay, one needs but to do this, and explain to him ſuch things as are now known 
al moſt to every body; and by it to ſhew that if the world be not infinite, it is 
infinito fimilis e; and therefore ſure a magnificent ſtructure, and the work of an 
infinite Architect. But if we could take a view of all the particulars containd 
within that aſtoniſhing compaſs, which we have thus haftily run over, how 
would wonders multiply upon us? Every corner, every part of the world is as 
it were made up of other worlds. If we look upon this our ſeat (I mean this 
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— whe fancied himſelf able to have contrived a better ſyſtem of the world ; becauſe he knew 
not what the true ſyſtem is, but took it to be as aſcribed to him by R. . 46. Sid, and other aſtrono- 
mers of thoſe times. Since they have, or may have great effects upon the ſeveral parts of 
the ſolar ſyſtem, one may ſpeak thus without falling into the ſuperſtition of the multitude, or meaning 
what is intended by that, Nanquam calo peclatum impune cometen (in Claud), or the like. N- 

nitus, & infatito ſimilis. Plin. | 
earth), 
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earth), what ſcope is here for admiration? The great variety of mountains, hills, 
valleys, plains, rivers, ſeas, trees, plants! The many tribes of different animals, 
* with which it is ſtocked! The multifarious inventions and works of one of thele 
that is, of us men, &c. And yet when all theſe (heaven and earth) are ſurveyd as 
nicely as they can be by the help of our unaſſiſted ſenſes, and even of teleſcopical 
glaſſes, by the aſſiſtance of good microſcopes in very /mall parts of matter as ma- 
ny new. wonders * may perhaps be diſcoverd, as thoſe already obſerved ; new 
kingdoms of animals; new architecture and curioſity of work. So that as before 
our ſenſes and even conception fainted in thoſe vaſt journeys we were obliged to 
take in conſidering the expanſe of the univerſe; ſo here again they fail us in our 
reſearches into the principles and conſtiruent parts of it. Both the beginnings and 
the ends of things, the /eaft and the greateſt, all conſpire to baffle us: and which 
way ever we proſecute our inquiries, we {till fall in with freſb ſubjects of amaze- 
ment, and freſh: reaſons to believe that there are indefinitely ſtill more and more 
behind, that will for ever eſcape our eagereſt purſuits and deepeſt penetration. 
This mighty building is not only thus grand, and the appearances ſtupendous 
in it, but the manner in which things are effected is commonly unintelligible, 
and their cauſes too profound for us. There are indeed many things in nature, 
which we know; and ſome, of which we ſeem to know the cauſes : but, alas! 
how few are theſe with reſpect to the whole ſum? And the cauſes which we aſ- 
ſign, what are they? Commonly ſuch, as can only be expreſſed in general 
terms, whilſt the bottoms of things remain unfathomable. Such, as have been 
collected from experience, but could ſcarcely be known beforehand, by any ar- 
guments à priori, to be capable of rendering ſuch effects: and yet till cauſes 
are known after that manner, they are not thoroughly underſtood. Such, as 
ſeem diſproportionate and 200 little, and are fo infufficient and unſatisfactory, 
that one cannot but be inclined to think, that ſomething immaterial and inviſi- 
ble muſt be immediately concerned. In ſhort, we know many times, that ſuch 
a thing will have ſuch an effect, or perhaps that ſuch an effect is produced 
by ſuch a cauſe, but the manner how we know not; or but groſly, and if 
fuch an Hpotbeſis be true. It is impoſſible for us to come at the true prin- 
cipies of things, or to ſee into the oeconomy of the fine part of nature 
and workings of the firſ ſprings. The cauſes that appear to us, are but 
elfelts of other cauſes : the veſſels, of which the bodies of plants and ani- 
mals conſiſt, are made up of other, ſmaller veſſels: the ſubtileſt parts of matter, 
which we have any notion of (as animal ſpirits, or particles of light), have their 
parts, and may for ought we know be compound bodies: and as to the ſabſtances 


* Nexian Invparegy is, Plot. 
| them- 
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themſelves of all theſe things, ind their internal conflitution, they are hid from 
our eyes. Our philoſophy dwells in the ſurface of nature. 

However, in the next place, we ourſelves cannot but be witneſſes, that chere 
are ffated methods, as ſo many ſet forms of proceeding, which things punctu- 
ally and religiouſly keep to. The fame cauſes, circumſtanced in the fame man- 
-ner, have always the fame ſucceſs: all the ſpecies of animals, among us, are 
made according to one general idea; and fo are thoſe of plants alſo, and even 
minerals: no new ones are brought forth or ariſen any where: and the old are 
preſerved and continued by the od ways. 

Laſtly, it appears I think plainly enough in the parts and model of the world, that 
there is a contrivance and a reſpect to certain reaſons and ends. How the ſun is po- 
ſired near the middle of our ſyſtem for the more convenient diſpenſing of his benign 
influences to the planets moving about him; how the plain of the carth's km 
tor interſects that of her orbit, and makes a proper angle with it, in order to 
diverſify the year, and create a uſeful variety of ſeaſons, and many other things 
of this kind, tho a thouſand times repeated, will always be pleaſing meditati- 
ons to good men and true ſcholars. Who can obſerve the vapors to aſcend, 
_ -eſpecially from the ſea, meet above in clouds, and fall again after condenſation; 
and not underſtand this to be a kind of diſfillation in order to clear the water 
of its groſſer ſalts, and then by rains and dews to ſupply the fountains and rivers 
with freſh and wholſom liquor; to nouriſh the vegetables below by ſhowers, 
which deſcend in drops as from a watering-pot upon a garden, Fc. who can 
view the ffructure of a plant or animal; the indefinite number of their fibres 
and fine veſſels, the formation of larger veſſels and the ſeveral members out of 
them, and the apt diſpoſition of all theſe z the way laid our for the reception and 
diſtribution of nutriment; the effect this nutriment has in extending the veſſels, 
bringing the vegetable or animal to its full growth and expanſion, continuing 
the motion of the ſeveral fluids, repairing the decays of the body, and preſerving 
life who can take notice of the ſeveral faculties of animals, their arts of ſaving 
and providing for themſelves, or the ways in which they are provided for; the 
uſes of plants vo animals, and of ſome animals to others, particularly to man- 
kind; the care taken that the feveral ſpecies ſhould be propagated out of 
their proper ſeeds (without confuſton®), the ſtrong inclinations implanted 
in animals for that purpoſe, their love of heir Joung, and the like: I fay, who 
<in do this, and not ſee a de/ign, in ſuch regular pieces, ſo nicely wrought, and 
Jo preſerved? If there was but one animal, and in that caſe it could not bedoubt- 


a If any one, fitting upon mount Ida, had ſeen the Greek army coming on in proper order [pwr 
red xorwe © THFrw Toig Tice; Fgooisorar], he ought moſt certainly, notwithſtanding what Sex. 


Emper. ſays, to have concluded, that there was ſame commander, under whoſe conduct they moved. 1 
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ed but that his eyes were made that he might /ze with them, his ears that he might 
hear with them and ſo on, through at leaſt the moſt conſiderable parts of him; 
if it can much leſs be doubred, when the fame things are repeted in the individuals 
of all rhe tribes of animals; if the like obſervations may be made with reſpect 
to vegetables, and other things : and if all theſe kinds of things, and therefore 
much more their particulars, upon and in the earth, waters, air, are unconceiy- 
ably numerous (as moſt evidently they are), one cannot but be convinced from 
that, which is ſo very obvious to every underſtanding, and plainly runs through 
the nobler parts of the viſible world, that not only they, but other things, even 
thoſe that ſeem to be le/5 noble, have their ends too, tho not ſo well underſtood. 

And no ſince we cannot ſuppoſe the parts of matter to have contrived this won- 
derful form of a world among themſelves, and then by agreement to have taken- 
their reſpective poſts, and purſued conſtant ends by certain methods and mea 
ſures concerted (becauſe theſe are acts, of which they are not capable), there muſt 
be ſome other Being, whoſe wiſdom and power are equal to ſuch a mighty work, 
as is the flructure and preſervation of the world. There muſt be ſome almighty 
Mind, who models and adorns it; lays the cauſes of things ſo deep; preſcribes 
them ſuch uniform and ſteady laws; deſtines and adapts them to certain purpo- 
ſes ; and makes one thing to fit and anſwer to another *, 


Thar ſuch a beautiful ſcheme, ſuch a juſt and geometrical arrangement of things, 
compoſed, of innumerable parts, and placed as the offices and uſes and wants 


of the ſeveral beings require, through ſuch an immenſe extent, ſhould be the 
effect of chance only, is a conceit fo prodigiouſly abſurd, that certainly no one 
can eſpouſe it heartily, who underſtands the meaning of that word. Chance ſeems 
to beonly a term, by which we expreſs our ignorance of the cauſe of any thing. 
For when we ſay any thing comes by chance, we do not mean, that it had no 
other cauſe ;- but only, that we do not know the true cauſe, which produced 
it, or interpoſed in ſuch a manner, .as to make that fall out which was not ex- 
pected. Nor can I think, that any body has ſuch an idea of chance, as to 
make it an agent or really exiſting and acting cauſe of any thing, and much 
leſs ſure of all things. Whatever events or effects there are, they muſt pro- 
ceed from ſome agent or cauſe, which is either free or not free (that is, neceſſa- 
ry). If it be free, it wills what it produces: and therefore that which is pro- 
duced is produced with de/ign, not by chance. If it acts neceſſarily, the cvent 
mult neceſſarily be, and therefore it is not by accident. For that, which is by 
accident or chance only, might not have been; or it is! an accident only, that 


i 6 aguotuy rw pretxaigeer Ter, T ke,, E T v mg 7 TW paxeiger, TA; Arr. Even ſuch a 


thing as this doth not come by accident. 
id 
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it is. There can be "ESE no ſuch cauſe as chance. And to omit a great deal that 
might yet be ſaid, matter is indefinitely diviſible, and the firſt particles (or atoms) 
of which it conſiſts muſt be ſmall beyond all our apprehenſion ; and the chances, 
that mult all hit to produce one individual of any ſpecies of material bungs (if 
only chance was concerned), mult conſequently be indefinitely many: and if 
ſpace be alſo indefinitely extended, and the number of thoſe individuals (not to 
fay of the ſpecies themſelves) which lie diſperſed in it indefinite, the chances re- 
quired to the production of them all, or of the univerſe, will be the rectangle 
of one indefinite quantity drawn into another. We may well call them infinite. 
And then to ſay, that any thing cannot happen, unleſs infinite chances coincide, 
is the ſame as to ſay, there are infinite chances againſt the happening of it, or 
odds that it will not happen: and this again is the ſame as to ſay, it is impoſſible to 
happen; fince if there be a poſlibility that it may happen, the hazard is not in- 
finite. The world therefore cannot be the child of chance. He muſt be lit- 
tle acquainted with the works of nature, who is not ſenſible how delicate and 
fine they are: and the finer they are, the groſſer were thoſe of Epicurus d. 
If it ſhould be objected, that many things ſeem to be «/ele/5, many births 
are monſirous, or the like, ſuch anſwers as theſe may be made. The «ſes of 
ſome things are known to /ome men, and not to others the uſes of ſome are 
known nom, that were not known to any body formerly : the uſes of many 
may be diſcoverd hereafter : and thoſe of ſome other things may for ever re- 
main unknown to all men, and yet be in nature, as much as thoſe diſcoverd were 
before their diſcovery, or are now in reſpect of them who know them not. 
Things have not therefore no uſes, becauſe they are conceald from us. Nor is na- 
ture irregular, or without method, becauſe there are ſome ſeeming deviations from 
the common rule. Theſe are generally the effects of that influence, which free 
agents and various circumſtances have upon natural productions; which may 
be deformed, or hurt by external impreſſions, heterogeneous matter introduced, 
or diſagreeable and unnatural motions excited: and if the caſe could be truly put, 
it would no doubt appear, that nature proceeds as regularly (or the laws of na- 
ture have as regular an effect), when a monſter is produced, as when the 2/ual iſſue in 
common caſes. Under theſe circumſtances the monſter is the genuine iſſue: that is, 


Hoe qui exiſtimat fieri potuiſſe, non intelligo cur non idem puret, ſi innumerabiles anius & viginti 
Jorma literarum,——aliqud conjiciantur, poſſe ex his in terram excuſſis anuales Ennij, ut deinceps legi 
poſſont, effici: quod neſcio anne in uno quidem werſu poſſit tantum valere fortuna. Cic. But alas, what 
are Ennixs's annals to ſuch a work as the world is! d He was ToavygaPorar ©», rwre; vxippar- 
aeprrO- raSu g. D. L. But that part of his phyſics is here meant, in which he treated of the 
origin of the world; or rather of infinite worlds; which makes his thought the groſſer ſtill. Fot in- 
fiuite worlds require infinite chances infinitely repeted. 
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in the ſame circumſtances there would always be the fame kind of production. 
And therefore if things are now and then miſ- ſnaped, this infers no unſteadineſs 


or miſtake in nature. Beſide, the. magnificence: of the world admits of ſome 
perturbations; not to ſay, requires ſome variety. The queſtion is, Could all 
thoſe things, which we do know to have uſes and ends, and to the production 
of which ſuch wonderful contrivance and the combinations of ſo many things 
are required, be produced, and method and regularity be preſerved ſo far as it is, 
if nothing but blind chance preſided over all? Are not the innumerable inſtances 
of things, which are andeniably made with reference to certain ends, and of 
thoſe which are propagated and repeted by the ſame conſtant methods, enough 
to convince us, that there are ends propoſed, and rules obſerved, even where we 
do not ſee them. And, laſtly, if we ſhould deſcend to particulars, what are thoſe 
ſeemingly uſeleſs or monflrous productions in reſpect of the reſt, that plainly de- 
clare the ends, for which they were intended, and that come into the world by 
the u/ual ways, with the n/a] perfection of their ſcveral kinds? If the com- 
pariſon could be made, I verily believe theſe would be found to be almoſt infi- 
nituple of the other; which ought therefore to be reputed as nothing. 

They, who content themſelves with words, may aſcribe the formation of the 
world to fate or nature, as well as to chance, or better. And yet fate, in the firſt 
place, is nothing but a ſeries of events, conſiderd as necefſarily following in ſome. 
certain order; or, of which it has always been true, that they would be in their 
determinate times and places. It is called indeed a ſeries of cauſes . but then 
they are ſuch cauſes as are alſo effects, all of them, if there is no Firſt cauſe; and 
may be taken for ſuch. So that in this deſcription, is nothing like ſuch a cauſe, 
as is capable of giving this form to the world. A cries of events is the ſame, 
with events happening ſeriatim which words declare nothing concerning the 
cauſe of that concatenation of events, or why it is. Time, place, manner, ne- 
ceſſity are but circumſtances of things that come to paſs z not cauſes of their ex- 
iſtence, or of their being as they are. On the contrary, ſome external and ſupe- 
rior cauſe muſt be ſuppoſed to. put the ſeries in motion, to project the order, 
to connect the cauſes and effects, and to impoſe the neceſſity b. 


* Series Abbes caufarum. Sen. o Seneca ſays himſelf, that in this ſeries God is prima 
omnium cauſa, ex qua catera pendent. Indeed it is many times difficult to find out what the an- 
cients meant by fate. Sometimes it ſeems to follow the motions of the heavenly bodies and their 
aſpects. Of this kind of fate is that paſſge i in Suetonius to be underſtood, where he ſays that Tibe- 
rius was addictus mathematice, perſuaſioniſque plenas cuncta fato agi. Sometimes it is confounded 
with fortune. So in Lucian we find Tw rem ge Te luda, & & it agg; dee ins | 
n. And ſometimes it is the ſame with God: as when the Szoics ſay, © 7+ was F101 g viv 5 

end lan ao and the like elſewhere, 
Then 
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Then for nature, 1. If it be uſed for the intrinſic manner of exiſting ; that con- 
ſtitution, make, or diſpoſition, with which any thing is produced or born, and 
from which reſult thoſe properties, powers, inclinations, paſſions, qualities, and 
manners, Which are called natural (and ſometimes nature), in oppoſition to ſuch 
as are acguired, adventitious, or forced (which uſe is common): then to fay, 
that nature formed any thing, or gave it its manner of exiſtence, is to ſay, that 
it formed itſelf, or that the effect is the efficient *. Beſide, how can manner (man- 
ner of exiſting) be the cauſe of exiſting, or properly do any thing. An agent 
is an acting being, ſome ſubſtance, not a manner of being. 2. If it be uſed 
in that other ſenſe, by which it ſtands for the ideas of things, what they are in 
themſelves, and what in their circumſtances, cauſes, conſequences, reſpects; or, 
in ſhort, that which determines them to be of this or that kind (as when we ſay, 
the nature of juſtice b requires this or that; i. e. the idea of juſtice requires or ſup- 
poſes it: a crime is of ſuch a nature; that is, bears ſuch a reſpect to the law, 
and is attended with ſuch circumſtances, or the like): then none of 7he/e ſenſes 
can do an atheiſt any ſervice. 3. If it be uſed for the world © (as, the laws of 
nature may be underſtood to be the laws of the world, by which it is govern- 
ed, and the phenomena in it produced; after the ſame manner of ſpeaking as 
when we ſay, the laws of England, France, &c.) then it ſtands for that very 
thing, the former and architect of which is the object of our inquiry; and there- 
fore cannot be that architect ier. Under this ſenſe may be comprehended 
that, when it denotes reality of exiſlence, as when it is faid that ſuch a thing is 
not in nature (not to be found in the world). 4. If it ſignifies the forementiond 
laws themſelves; or that courſe, in which things by virtue of theſe laws pro- 
ceed (as when the effects of theſe laws are ſtyled the works of nature) : then, 
laws ſuppoſe ſome legiſlator, and are poſterior to that of which they are the 
laws. There can be no laws of any nation, till the people are of which that 
nation conſiſts. 5. If it be uſed after the fame manner as the word habit fre- 
quently is; to which many things are aſcribed (juſt as they are to nature), though 
it be nothing exiſting diſtin from the habits, which particular men or beings 
contract: then nature is a kind of abffra# notion, which can do nothing. Per- 
haps nature may be put for natures, all natures, after the manner of a collective 


noun; or it may be mentiond as an agent, only as we perſonify virtues and at- 


lacs, either for a or the ſhorter and more convenient expreſſing of 


n be according to Tully, dent: eddie iff offetd air d Vis & 
natura jwuſtitia. Cic. © Almoſt as if it ſtood for nata, or res nara; all things, that are pro- 
duced. (So faturs ſeems to be put ſometimes for ferns.) Sunt, qui emnia nature nomine appel- 
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things. Laſtly, if it denotes the Author of nature, or God (the effe# ſeeming, 
tho by a hard metonymy in this caſe, to be put for the efficient) : then, to Him 
it is that I aſcribe the formation of the world, c. To all which I muſt ſub- 
join, that there is an unaccountable liberty taken in the uſe of this word; and 
that frequently it is uſed merely as a word, and nothing more, they who uſe it 
not knowing themſelves, what they mean by it*®. However, in #o ſenſe can it 
ſuperſede the being of a Deity. 


XV. Life, ſenſe, cogitation, and the faculties of our own minds ſhew the exiſtence 
of ſome ſuperior Being, from whom they are derived. Or, God is that Being, with- 
out whom neither could theſebe, any more than the things before mentiond. That 
they cannot flow from the nature of any matter about us as matter, or from any 
modification, ſize, or motion of it, if it be not already apparent, may perhaps 
be proved more fully afterwards. And that our ſouls themſelves are not ſelf- 
exiſtent, nor hold their faculties independently of all other beings, follows 
from pr. IV. and VII. Therefore we muſt neceſſarily be indebted for what we 
have of this kind to ſome great Benefactor, who is the fountain of them. For 
ſince we are conſcious, that we have them, and yet have them not of our 
ſelves, we muſt have them from /ome other. 

A man has little reaſon, God knows, to fancy the ſuppoſitum of his life, ſenſe, 
and cogitative faculties to be an independent being, when he conſiders how 
tranſitory and uncertain at beſt his life and all his injoyments are; what he is, 
whence he came, and whither he is going©. The mind acts not, or in the moſt 
imperceptible manner in animalculo, or the ſeminal ſtate of a man; only as a 
principle of vegetation in the ſtate of an embryon; and as a ſenſitive ſoul in the 
ſtate of infancy, at leaſt for ſome time, in which we are rather below, than a- 
bove, many other animals. By degrees indeed, with age and exerciſe and pro- 
per opportunities, it ſeems to open itſelf, find its own zalents, and ripen into a 
rational being. But then it reaſons not without labor, and is forced to take ma- 
ny tedious ſteps in the purſuit of truth; finds all its powers ſubject to great eclip- 


Natura, inquit, hac mihi preflat. Non intelligis te, cùm hoc dicis, mutare nomen Deo t uid 
enim alind eft Natura, quam Deus, c divina ratio, &c.? Sen. When it is ſaid, Neceſſe eſt mundum 
ipſum natura adminifirari, ap. Cic. what ſenſe are thoſe words capable of, if by nature be not 
really meant God? For it muſt be ſomething different from the world, and ſomething able to go- 


vern it. b Alii naturam cenſent eſſe vim quandam ſme ratione, cientem motus in corporibus 


neceſſarios, &. ſays Balbus in Cic. What can this vis be: vis by itſelf, without the mention of 
any ſubject, in which it inheres; or of any cauſe, from whence it proceeds? A ſoul of the world, 
plaſtic nature, hylarchic principle, y O, and the like, are more intelligible than that. yy 
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es and diminutions, in the time of ſleep, indiſpoſition, ſickneſs, Cc. and at 
beſt reaching but a few objects in reſpect of all, that are in the immenſity of 
the univerſe; and, laſtly, is obnoxious to many painful ſenſations and reflexions. 
Had the ſoul of man the principle of its own exiſtence and faculties within it- 
felf, clear of all dependence, it could not be liable to all theſe limitations and de- 
fefts, to all theſe alterations and removes from one ſtate to another : it muſt cer- 
tainly be conſtant to itſelf, and perſiſt in an uniform manner of being. 

There may be perhaps who will ſay, that the ſoul, together with life, 120. 
Sc. are propagated by traduction from parents to children, from them to their 
children again, and ſo from eternity *: and that therefore nothing can be collect- 
ed from the nature of them as to the exiſtence of a Deity. Anſ. If there could be 
ſuch a traduction, yet to ſuppoſe one traduced to come from another traduced, 
and ſo ab æterno, without any further account of the original of mankind, or 
taking in any author of this traductive power, is the ſame as to ſuppoſe an in- 
finite ſeries of moveds without a mover, or of effes without a cauſe the abſur- 
dity of which is ſhewn already prop. I. But concerning this matter I cannot but 
think, further, after the following manner. What is meant by tradux anime 
ought to be clearly explaind: for it is not eaſy to conceive how thought, or 
thinking ſubſtances, can be propagated after the manner of branches, or in any 
manner that can be analogous to it, or even warrant a metaphorical uſe of that 
phraſe b. It ſhould alſo be told, whether this traduction be made from one or from 
both the parents. If from one, from which of them is it ? And if from both, 
then the ſame tradux or branch muſt always proceed from to ſtocks : which is 
a thing, I preſume, that can no where elſe be found, nor has any parallel in na- 
ture. And yet ſuch a thing may much better be ſuppoſed of vines, or plants, 
than of thinking beings, who are ſimple and uncompounded ſubſtances <. 


a For I cannot think that any body will now ſtand by that way of introducing men firſt inte 
the world, which is mentiond by Diodorus Sic. but aſſerted by Laeretins. Ubi quaque loci regio 
optortuna dabatur, Creſcebant uteri terra radicibus apti, &c. > What by Tertullian in one 
place is called anime ex Adam tradux, in another is velut ſurculus quidam ex matrice Adam in pro- 
paginem deducta, and equally unintelligible. Nor doth he explain himſelf better, when he confeſſes 
there to be duas ſpecies ſeminis, corpcralem & animalem (al. corporis ſemen & anime): or more fully 
ſemen animale ex anime diſtillatione, ſicut & virus illud, corporal? ſemen, ex carnis defecatione- 
© According to the fore-cited author the ſoul is derived from the father only, & genitalibus fami- 
ne fox eis commendata: and all ſouls from that of Adam. Definimus animam, ſays he, Dei flatu na- 
tam, ex una redundantem : and in another place, ex uno homine tota has animarum redundantia agi- 
tur. But this doth. not well conſiſt with his principal argument for traduction, that chi dren take 
after their parents, For beſide what will here be ſaid by and by, if there is a traduction of all men 
from one man, and traduction cauſes likeneſs ; then every man muſt be like the firſt, and (conſe- 


quently) every other, : 
This 
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This opinion of the traduction of ſouls ſeems ro me to ſtand upon an unſound 
foundation. For I take it to be grounded chiefly on theſe two things : the 
fimilitude there is between the features, humors, and abilities of children and 
thoſe of their parents *; and the difficulty men find in forming the notion of 
# ſpirit b. For from hence they are apt to conclude, that there can be no other 
ſubſtance but matter and that the /o#l reſulting from ſome diſpoſition of the 
body, or ſome part of it, or being ſome merely material appendix to it, muſt 
attend it, and come along with it from the parent or parents ; and as there is 
a derivation of the one, ſo there muſt be alſo of the other at the ſame time. 

Now the former of theſe is not always true; as it ought to be, to make the 
argument valid. Nothing more common than to ſee children differ from their 
parents, in their underſtandings, inclinations, ſhapes, complexions, and (I am 
ſure) one from another. And this diſimilitude has as much force to prove there 
is not a traduction, as ſimilitude, whenever that happens, can have to prove there 
is. Beſides, it ſeems to me not hard to account for /ome likeneſs without the 
help of traduction. It is viſible the meat and drink men take, the air they 
breath, the objects they ſee, the ſounds they hear, the company they keep, Qc. 
will create changes in them, ſometimes with reſpect to their intellectuals, ſome- 
times to their paſſions and humors, and ſometimes to their health and other cir- 
cumſtances of their bodies: and yet the original ſtamina and fundamental parts 
of the man remain ſtill the ſame. If then the /emina, out of which animals are 
produced, are (as I doubt not) animalcula already formed ©; which being diſ- 
tributed about, eſpecially in ſome opportune places, are taten in with aliment, 
or perhaps the very air; being ſeparated in the bodies of the males by ſtrainers 
proper to every kind, and then lodged in their ſeminal veſſels, do there receive 
ſome kind of addition and influence; and being thence transferred into the 
wombs of the females, are there nouriſhd more plentifully, and grow, till they be- 
come too big to be longer confined ©: I ſay, if this be the caſe, why may not 

the 


* Unde, oro te, ſays the fame author, ſamilitudine anime quoque parentibus de ingeniis reſponde. 
mus, —ſi non ex anime ſemine educimur ? Then to confirm this, he argues like a father indeed, thus: 
in illo ipſo voluptatis ultimo aſtu quo genitale virus expellitur, noune aliquid de anima quoque ſentimus 
exire? I am aſhamed to tranſcribe more. d Therefore the faid father makes the foul to 
be corporeal. © This might ſeem to be favord by them who hold, that all ſouls were crea- 
ted in the beginning (an opinion mentiond in Nahh. ab. & al. often), did not the fame authors de- 
rive the body IMNND NAUN : as may be ſeen in P. 466. & paſſ. Particularly R. D. Dimbbi fays 
of man, MIR M>nUy Ty vn” SI» ava 01 Jann WR yum on n 2. 
4 This account deſtroys that argument, upon which Cenſorinus ſays many of the old philoſophers 
aſſerted the eternity of the world: quod regent omnino poſſe reperiri, aveſne ante, an ova generara 
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the nutriment received from the parents, being prepared by their veſſels, and of 
the ſame kind with that with which they themſelves are nouriſhd, be the ſame 
in great meaſure to the animalcula and embrya that it is to them, and conſequent- 
ly very much aſſimilate their young, without the derivation of any thing elſe from 
them? Many impreſſions may be made upon the fætus, and many tinctures given 
to the fluids communicated to it from the parents; and yet it, the animal it/elf, 
may not be originally begun in them, or traduced from them. This hypotheſis 
(which has long been mine) ſuggeſts a reaſon, why the child is ſometimes more 
like the father, ſometimes the mother. viz. becauſe the veſſels of the animalculum 
are diſpoſed to receive a greater proportion of aliment ſometimes from the one, 
ſometimes from the other or the fluids and ſpirits in one may ferment and ope- 
rate more ſtrongly than in the other, and ſo have a greater and more ſignal effect. 
(Here it ought to be obſerved, that tho what the animalculum receives from the 
father, is in quantity little in reſpect of all that nutriment, which it receives by 
the mother; yet the former, being the firſt accretion to the original ſtamina, ad- 
hering immediately, and being early inter woven with them, may affect it more.) 

Since there cannot be a proper traduction of the child (ene mind, and one bo- 
dy) from both the two parents, all the ſimilitude it bears to one of them muſt 
proceed from ſome ſuch cauſe as I have aſſigned, or at leaſt not from traduction. 
For the child being ſometimes like the father, and ſometimes the mother, and 
the traduction either always from the father, or always from the mother, there 
muſt ſometimes be ſimilitude, where there is no traduction: and then if the 
child may reſemble one of them without it, why not the other too? The ac- 
count I have given, appears, many times at leaſt, to be true in plants, which 
raiſed from the /ame ſeed, but in different beds and ſoil, will differ. The dif- 

-kcrent nutriment introduces ſome diverſity into the ſeed or original plant, and 
aſſimilates it in ſome meaſure to the reſt raiſed in the ſame place. 

The other thing, which I take to be one of the principal ſupports to this doc- 
trine of traduction (a ſuppoſition, that the ſoul is merely material, or but the 
reſult of ſome diſpoſition in matter) has been undertaken to be refured hereafter. 
But I may premiſe this here: tho we can have no image of a ſpirit (becauſe no 
being can be portraid or repreſented by an image, but what is material), yet we 
may have reaſon to aſſert the exiſtence of /ach a ſubſtance *®. Mitter is a thing, 
which we converſe with, of which we know pretty well the nature, and pro- 


fiat ; clam t orum ſine ave, & avis ſme ovo gigni non poſit. This queſtion was once much agitated 
in the world, as may be ſeen by Macrobius and Plutarch; who calls it, * &xogo % Toe reaymdie 
Toi Cariris TUgtz,ev————Xp%c Ana. 


* This is as much as Epicurus had to fay for his atoms : for they were only copaere My $10. 
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perties; and fince we cannot find among them any that are cogitative, or ſuch a 
thing as life, but ſeveral things inconſiſtent with them, we are under a neceſſity 
of confeſſing that there is ſome other ſpecies of ſubſtance beſide that which is 
corporeal, and that our ſouls are of that kind (or rather of one of thoſe kinds, 
which are not merely corporeal: for there muſt be more than one), tho we can 
draw no image of it in our own minds. Nor is it at all ſurpriſing, that we ſhould. 
not be able to do this: for how can the mind be the object of itſelf *? It may 
contemplate the body which it inhabits, may be conſcious of its own acts, and 
reflect upon the ideas it finds: but of its own ſubſtance it can have no adequate 
notion, unleſs it could be as it were object and ſpectator both. Only that per- 
fect Being, whoſe knowledge is infinite, can thus intimately know himſelf. 

They, who found the traduction of the ſoul upon this preſumption, that it is 
material, and attends the body as ſome part or affection of it, ſeem further to be 
moſt wofully miſtaken upon this account: becauſe the body iz/elf is not propa» 
gated by traduction. It paſſes indeed through the bodies of the parents, who af- 
ford a tranſitory habitation and ſubſiſtence to it: but it cannot be formed by the 
parents, or grow out of any part of them. For all the vital and eſential parts of 
it muſt be one coeval ſyſtem, and formed at once in the firſt article of the naſcent 
animalculum; ſince no one of theſe could be nouriſod, or ever come to any thing, 
without the reſt: on the contrary, if any one of them could prevent and be be- 
fore the reſt, it would ſoon wither and decay again for lack of nouriſhment re- 
ceived by proper veſſels; as we ſee the limbs and organs of animals do, when 
the ſupply due from the animal ceconomy is any way intercepted or obſtructed, 
Ang ſince an organized body, which requires to be thus ſimultaneouſly made (fa- 
ſhiond as it were at one ſtroke) cannot be the effect of any natural and gradual 
proceſs, I cannot but conclude, that there were animalcula of every tribe origi- 
nally formed by the almighty Parent, to be the ſeed of all future generations of 
animals. Any other manner of production would be like that, which is uſual- 
ly called equivecal or ſpontaneous generation, and with great reaſon now gene- 
rally exploded. And it is certain, that the analogy of nature in other inſtances, 
and microſcopical obſervations do abet what I have ſaid frongly. 

Laſtly, if there is no race of men that hath been from eternity, there is no man 
who is not deſcended from two firſt parents :. and then the ſouls of thoſe two firſt 
parents could be traduced from no other. And that there is no ſuch race (none 
that has been upon this earth from eternity), is apparent from the face of earth- 
ly things, and the hifory of mankind b, arts, and ſciences. What is objected 
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againſt this 1 from fancied inundations, conflagrations, &c. a has no weight 
with me. Let us ſuppoſe ſome ſuch great calamity to happen now. It muſt be 
either univerſal, or not. If univerſal, ſo that no body at all could be ſaved, then ei- 
ther there muſt never be any more men, or they muſt begin again in ſome firft pa- 
rents. If it was only topical, affecting ſome one tract of the globe, or if the tops 
of mountains more eminent, or rocks more firm remaind unaffected, or if there 
were any natural means left by which men might eſcape, conſiderable numbers 
muſt certainly ſurvive : and then it cannot be imagined, that they ſhould all be 
abſolutely ſo ignorant of every thing, that no one ſhould be able to give an ac- 
count of ſuch things as were common; no one able ro write, or read, or even to 
recollect that there were ſuch things as letters; none, that underſtood any trade; 
none, that could tell what kind of habitations they had, how they uſed to be 
clothed, how their meat dreſt, or even what their food was: not can it be thought, 
that all books, arms, manufactures of every kind, ſhips, buildings, and all the 
product of human skill and induſtry now extant in the world ſhould be fo uni- 
ver ſally and atterly aboliſhd, that no part, no veſtigium of them ſhould remain; 
not ſo much, as to give a hint toward the ſpeedy reſtoration of neceſſary arts at 
leaſt. The people eſcaping muſt ſure have clothes on, and many neceſſaries a- 
bout them, without which they could not eſcape, nor outlive ſuch a dreadful 
ſcene. In ſhort, no conflagration, no flood, no deſtruction can ſerve the objectors 
purpoſe, to reduce mankind to that ſtate, which by ancient memoirs and many 
undeniable ſymptoms we find them to have been in not many thouſands of years 
ſince; 1 ſay, no deſtruction can ſerve his purpoſe, but ſuch an one as makes 
tborough work, only ſparing two or three couples, ſtript of every thing, and the 
moſt ſtupid and verieſt blocks ® to be picked out of the whole number : natural 
fools, or mere homines Hlveſtres would retain habits, and fall to their old way of liv- 
ing, as ſoon as they had the opportunity to do it. And ſuppoſe they never ſhould 
have ſuch an opportunity; yet neither would this ſerve him effectually: ſince with- 
out ſome ſupernatural Power interpoſing ſuch a revolution could not be brought a- 
bout, nor the naked creatures preſerved, nor the earth reformed out of its aſhes and 
ruins after ſuch a calcination, or diſſolution, ſuch a total demolition of every thing. 
To this give me leave to add, that tho many inundations, great earthquakes, vul- 
cano'sand fiery eruptions have been in particular countries; yet there is no memo- 
ry or teſtimony of =y ſuch thing, that has ever been univerſal ©, M Except per- 


e . eee u P Ao. 
n. Anu, H dteüvug, as Pato ſpeaks. | © For what has been faid only in general, 
and preſumptively, to ſerve a cauſe, ſignifies nothing: no more than that teſtimony in Arnobius, 
where he ſeems io allow, tha: there have been univerſal conflagrations. Quando, ſays he, mundus 
incenſus in ſavilla, 0 cinere⸗ diſolutus eſt Neon ante nos ?, 
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haps of one deluge: and as to thar, if the genius of the language in which the 
relation is deliverd, and the manner of writing hiſtory in it were well under- 
ſtood, ſome labord and moliminous attempts to account for it might have been 
prevented. And beſide that, the fame record, which tells the thing was, tells 
alſo how immediately God was concernd in it; that ſome perſons actually were 
ſaved; and that the people who then periſhd, as well as they who ſurvived, all 
deſcended from two firſt parents: and if that authority be a ſufficient proof of 
one part of the relation, it muſt be ſo of the reſt. 

We may conclude then, that the human ſoul with its faculties of cogitation, 
&c. depends upon a Superior being. And who can this be but the Supreme be- 
ing, or God? Of whom I now proceed to affirm, in the next place, that, 


XVI. Though His eſſence and manner of being is to us altogether incomprehenſi- 
ble, yet we may ſay with aſſurance, that He is free from all defefts : or One, from 
whom all defects muſt be removed. 

This propoſition hath in effect been proved already . However I will take 
the liberty to inlarge a little further upon it here. As our minds are finite, 
they cannot without a contradiction comprehend what is infinite. And if they 
were inlarged to ever ſo great a capacity, yet ſo long as they retain their ge- 
neral nature, and continue to be of the ſame kind, they would by that be only 
renderd able to apprehend more and more finite ideas z out of which, howſoever 
increaſed or exalted, no poſitive idea of the perfection of God can ever be form- 
ed. For a Perfect being muſt be infinite, and perfectly One and in ſuch a 
nature there can be nothing finite, nor any compoſition of finites. 

How ſhould we comprehend the nature of the Supreme incorporeal being, 
or how He exiſts, when we comprehend not the nature of the moſt inferior 

ſpirits, nor have any conception, even of matter itſelf diveſted of its acci- 
dents? How ſhould we attain to an adequate knowledge of the Supreme au- 
thor of the world, when we are utterly incapable of knowing the extent of the 
world itſelf, and the numberleſs undeſcried regions, with their ſeveral ſtates 
and circumſtances, containd in it, never to be frequented or viſited by our phi- 
loſophy; nor can turn our ſelves any way, but we are ſtill accoſted with ſome- 
thing above our underſtanding? If we cannot penetrate ſo far into effects, as to 
diſcover them and their nature throughly, it is not to be expected, that we 
ſhould, that we can ever be admitted to ſee through the myſteries of His nature, 
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who is the Cauſe, ſo far above them all. The Divine perfection then, and man- 
ner of being muſt be of a kind different from and above all that we can conceive. 

However, notwithſtanding our own defects, we may poſitively affirm there 
can be none in God: ſince He is perfect, as we have ſeen, He cannot be defective 
or imperfect. This needs no further proof. But what follows from it, I would 
have to be well underſtood and rememberd : viz. that from Him muſt be re- 
moved want of life and activity, ignorance, impotence, acting inconſiſtently with 
reaſon and truth, and the like. Becauſe theſe are defects; defect of knowledge, 
power, c. Theſe are defects and blemiſhes even in 2s. And tho his perfection 
is above all our ideas, and of a different kind from the perfections of men or 
any finite beings; yet what would be a defect in them, would be much more 
ſuch in Him, and can by no means be aſcribed to Him . 

Though we underſtand not His manner of knowing things ; yet ignorance 
being uniform and the /ame in every ſubject, we anderſtand what is meant by 
that word, and can literally and truly deny that to belong to Him. The like 
may be ſaid with reſpect to His power, or manner of operating, &c. And 
when we ſpeak of the internal eſſential attributes of God poſitively, as that 
He is omniſcient, omnipotent, eternal, &c. the intent is only to ſay, that there 
is no object of knowledge or power, which He does not know or cannot do, 
He exiſts without beginning and end, &c. and thus we keep ſtill within the 
limits allowd by the propoſition d. That is, we may ſpeak thus without pre- 
tending to comprehend His nature. And ſo, | 


XVII. Ve may conſider God as operating in the production and government of 
| #be world, and may draw concluſions from His works, as they are called, notwith- 
fanding any thing which bas been ſaid ©. Becauſe this we can do without com- 
prehending the manner of His exiſtence. Nay, the contemplation of His 
works leads us into a neceſſity of owning, that there muſt be an incomprehen. 
fible Being at the head of them. 

Though Ido not comprehend the mode, in which the world depends upon Him 
and He influences and diſpoſes things, becauſe this enters into His nature, and 
the one cannot be underſtood without the other: yet if I ſee things, which 
I know cannot be /elf-exiſtent, and obſerve plainly an oeconomy and deſign in the 
diſpoſition of them, I may conclude that there is ſome Being, upon whom 
their exiſtence doth depend, and by whom they are modeld; may call this 


Alf that in Trrence had been (not a queſtion, as it 8 an affir mation, Ego homuncio 
bec non facerem, what a bitter reflexion had it been upon the heathen deity ? D Alen 6 
ph ir 6 ON dco, d , Plotin. © PWYRN FIR NNWTD TN IR, Maim. 
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Being GOD, or the Author and Governor of the world, & c. without con- 
tradicting my ſelf or truth: as I hope it will appear from what has been ſaid, 
and is going to be ſaid in the next propoſition. 


XVIII. God, who gives exiſtence to the world, does alſo govern it by His pro- 
vidence. Concerning this grand queſtion, FYhether there is a Divine providence, 
or not, I uſe to think, for my /elf, after the following manner. 

Firſt, The world may be ſaid to be governed (at leaſt cannot be ſaid to be 
aue, or left to fluctuate fortuitouſly), if there are laws, by which natural 
cauſes act, the ſeveral phenomena in it ſucceed regularly, and, in general, the 
conſtitution of things is preſerved : if there are rules obſerved in the production 
of herbs, trees, and the like: if the ſeveral kinds of animals are, in proportion 
to their ſeveral degrees and ſtations in the animal kingdom, furniſhd with fa- 
culties proper to dire and determin their actions; and when they act accord- 
ing to them, they may be faid to follow the law of their nature : if they are 
placed and provided for ſuitably to their reſpective natures and wants *, or 
(which amounts to the ſame thing) if their natures are adapted to their cir- 
cumſtances b: if, laſtly, particular caſes relating to rational beings are taken 
care of in ſuch a manner, as will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon. 

Secondly, If there are ſuch laws and proviſions, they can come originally from 
no other being, but from Him who is the Author of nature. For thoſe laws, 
which reſult from the natures of things, their properties, and the uſe of their 
faculties, and may be ſaid to be written upon the things themſelves, can be. 
the laws of no other: nor can thoſe things, whoſe very being depends upon 
God, exiſt under any condition repugnant to His will; and therefore can be 
ſubject to no laws or diſpoſitions, which He would not have them be ſubject 
to; that is, which are not His. Beſide, there is no other being capable of 
impoſing laws, or any ſcheme of government upon the world; becauſe there 
is no other, who is not himſclf part of the world, and whoſe own cxiſtence 
doth not depend upon Him. 

Thirdly, By the providence of God I mean His governing the world by ſuch 
laws, and making /uch proviſions, as are mentiond above. So that if there 
are ſuch, there is a Divine providence. 


* O15 12 WY MAR INN, as the Jews ſpeak. b I ſhall not pretend here to meddle 
with particular caſes relating to ingnimate or irrational beings ; ſuch as are mentiond in Mo. nebok. 
(a leaf s falling from a tree, a ſpider Matching a flie, ec.) and which are there faid to be a MPRA. 
Tho it is hard to ſeparate theſe many times from the caſes of rational beings ; as alſo to compre- 
hend what wma *NPN, perfect accident, is. 
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Laſtiy, It is not impoſſible, that there ſhould be ſach on the contrary, we have 
juſt reaſons to believe there are. It would be an abſurd aſſertion to ſay, that 
any thing is impoſſible to a being whoſe nature is infinitely above our compre- 
henfion, if the terms do not imply a contradiftion : but we may with confidence 
aſſert, that it is impoſſible for any thing, whoſe exiſtence flows from ſuch a being, 
ever to grow ſo far out of His reach, or be ſo emancipated from under Him, 
that the manner of its exiſtence ſhould not be regulated and determind by Him. 

As to inanimate ſubſtances, we ſee the caſe to be really juſt as it was ſuppoſed 
before to be. The heavenly and greater bodies keep their ſtations, or perſevere 
to go the ſame circuits over and over by a certain law. Little bodies or particles, 
of the ſame kind, obſerve continually the ſame rules of attracting, repelling, &. 
When there are any ſeeming variations in nature, they proceed only from the 
different circumſtances and combinations of things, acting all the while under 
their ancient /aws. We are ſo far acquainted with the Jaws of gravitation and 
motion, that we are able to calculate their effects, and ſerve our ſelves of them, 
ſupplying upon many occaſions the defect of power in our ſelves by mechani- 
cal powers, which never fail to anſwer according to the eftabliſhment. Briefly, 
we ſee it fo far from being impoſſible, that the inanimate world ſhould be go. 
vernd by Jaws, that all the parts of it are obnoxious to /aws by them inviolable. 

As to vegetables, we ſee alſo how they are determind by certain methods pre- 
ſcribed them. Each fort is produced from its proper ſeed ; hath the ſame tex- 
ture of fibres; is nouriſhd by the /ame kind of juices out of the earth, digeſt- 
ed and prepared by the ſame kind of veſſels, &c. Trees receive aunually their 
peculiar liveries, and bear their proper fruits: flowers are dreſt, each fa- 
mily, in the /ame colors, or diverſify their faſhions after a certain manner pro- 
per to the kind, and breath the ſame eſſences : and both theſe and all other 
kinds obſerve their ſeaſons ; and ſeem to have their ſeveral profeſſions and trades 
appointed them, by which they produce ſuch food and manufactures (pardon 
the catachrefis), as may ſatisfy the wants of animals. Being ſo very neceſſary, 
they, or at leaſt the moſt uſeful, grow eaſily : being fixt in the earth, inſen- 
ſible, and not made for ſociety, they are generally i: being liable to a 
great conſumption both of them and their ſeeds, they yield great quantities of 
theſe, in order to repair and multiply their race, Cc. So that here is evi- 
dently a regulation, by which the ſeveral orders are preſerved, and the' ends of 
them anſwerd according to their firſt eſtabliſbment too. 

Then as to animals, there are laws, which mut. mutand. are common to them 
with inanimate beings and vegetables, or at leaſt ſuch as reſemble : their laws. The 


* Pliny in his chapter De erdine natura in ſatis, &c. treats of trees in terms taken from animals. 
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individuals of the ſeveral kinds of thoſe, as of theſe, have the ſame (general) 
ſhape and members, to be managed after the ſame manner: have the ſame veſſels 
repleniſhd with the /ame kinds of fluids, and furniſhd with the ſame glands for 
the ſeparation and diſtribution of ſuch parts of them, as anſwer the ſame inten- 
tions in them all: are ſtimulated by the /ame appetites and uneaſineſſes to take 
in their food, continue their breed, &c. And whatever it is, that proceeds thus 
in a manner ſolike to that of vegetables, according to fixt methods, and keeps 
in the ſame general track as they do, may be ſaid to obſerve and be under ſome 
like rule or law, which either operates upon and limits it ab extra, or was given 
it with its nature. But there are, moreover, certain obligations reſulting from the 
ſeveral degrees of reaſon and ſenſe, or ſenſe only, of which we cannot but be con- 
ſcious in ourſelves, and obſerve ſome faint indications in the kinds belows us, and 
which can be lookt upon as nothing leſs than laws, by which animals are to move 
and manage themſelves: that is, otherwiſe expreſt, by which the Author of their 
natures governs them. Tis true theſe laws may not impoſe an abſolute neceſſity, nor 
be of the ſame rigor with thoſe of inanimate and merely paſſive beings, becauſe the 
beings which are ſubject to theſe (men at leaſt) may be ſuppoſed in ſome meaſure 
free, and to act upon ſome kind of principles or motives : yet ſtill they may have the 
nature of /aws, tho they may be broken; and may make a part of that providence by 
which God adminiſters the affairs of che world. Whatever advantages I obtain by 
my own free endeavours, and right uſe of thoſe faculties and powers I have, I look 
upon them to be as much the effects of God's providence and government, as if they 
were given me immediately by Him, without my acting; ſince all my faculties and 
abilities (whatever they are) depend upon Him, and are as it were inſtruments of 
His providence to me in reſpect of ſuch things as may be procured by them .. 

To finiſh this head: it is ſo far from being impoſſible, that the ſeveral tribes of a- 
nimals ſhould be ſo made and placed, as to find proper ways of ſupporting and 
defending themſelves (I mean, fo far as it is conſiſtent with the general oeconomy 
of the world: for ſome cannot well ſubſiſt without the deſtruction of ſome others), 
that, on the contrary, we ſee men, beaſts, birds, fiſhes, inſects all have organs and 
faculties adapted to their reſpective circumſtances and opportunities of 
their proper food or prey, &c. even to the aſtoniſhment of them who attend to 
the hiſtory of nature. If men, who ſeem to have more wants than any other 
kind, meet with difficultics in maintaining life, it is becauſe they themſelves, 
not contented with what is decent and convenient only, have by their luxuriesand 
ſcandalous neglect of their reaſon made life expenſive. 


Therefore if thoſe Eſſenes in Foſephus, who are faid is! & O var Tx mare, excluded 
buman endeayours, they muſt be much in the wrong. The 
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The werld then being not left in a ſtate of confuſion or as a chaos, but reduced in- 
to order and met hodixed for ages to come; the ſeveral ſpecies of beings having their 
offices and provinces aſignd them; plants and animals ſubſiſtence ſet out for them; 
and as they go off, ſucceſſors appointed to relieve them, and carry on the ſcheme, 
&c. that the poſſibility only of a general providence ſhould be allowd, is certainly 200 
modeſt a demand. We ſee, or may ſec, that in fa there is ſuch a providence. 

The great difficulty is, how to account for that providence, which is called par- 
ticular ; or that, which reſpects (principally) particular men. For rational beings 
and free agents are capable of doing and delerving well, or z//. Some will make a 
right uſe of their facultics and opportunities, ſome will not: the vicious may, or 
may not repent, or repent and relapſe - ſome fall into evil habits through inadver- 
tence, bad examples, and the like, rather than any deſign : and theſe want to be re- 
claimd : ſome may be ſuppoſed to worthip God and to craye His protection and 
bleſſing, c. and then a proper anſwer to their prayers may be humbly expected. 
Hence many and great differences will ariſe, which will require from a governor 
ſuitable incouragements, rewards, correptions, puniſhments and that ſome ſhould 
be protected and fortunate, others not, or leſs. Now the good or ill ſtate of a 
man here, his ſatety or danger, happineſs or unhappineſs depend upon many 
things, which ſeem to be ſcarce all capable of being determind by providence. 
They depend upon what he does him/elf, and what naturally follows from his 
own behaviour: upon what is done by others, and may either touch him at the ſame 
time, or reach him afterward : upon the courſe of nature, which mutt affect him: 
and, in fine, upon many incidents, of which no account is to be given b. As to what 
be does himſelf, it is impoſlible for him, as things are in this maze of life, to know 
always what tends to happineſs, and what not : or it he could know, that, which 
ought tobedone, may not be within the compals of his powers. Then, if the 
actions of other men are free, how can they be determind to be only /#ch, as 
may be either good or bad (as the caſe requires) for ſome other particular man; 
ſince ſuch a determination ſeems inconſiſtent with liberty? Beſide, numbers of 
men acting every one upon the foot of their own private freedom, and the 
ſeveral degrees of ſenſe and ability which they reſpectively have, their acts, as 
they either conſpire, or croſs and obliquely impede, or perhaps directly meet 


* Ut fiquis in domum aliquam, aut in gymnaſium, aut in forum venerit, cùm videat omnium rerum 
rationem, modum, diſciplinam, non poſſit ea ſme cauſa fieri judicare, ſed eſſe aliquem intelligat, qui pra- 
ſit, & cui pareatur, &c. Cic. d Little things have many times unforeſeen and great effects: 
& contra. The bare ſight of a fig, ſhewn in the ſenate. houſe at Rome, occaſiond Carthage to be 
deſtroyd: quod non Trebia, aut Traſymenus, nen Canne buſio inſignes Romani nominis perficere potuere , 
«ou caſtra Punica ad tertium lapidem vallata, portaque Collina adequitans ipſe Hannibal. Plin. 
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and oppo/e each other, and have different effects upon men of different makes, or 
in different circumſtances, mult cauſe a ſtrange embarras, and intangle the plot“. 
And as to the courſe of nature, if a good man be paſſing by an infirm building, juſt 
in the article of falling, can it be expected, that God ſhould ſuſpend the force 
of gravitation till he is gone by, in order to his deliverance 3 or can we think 
it would be increaſed, and the fall haſtend, if a had man was there, only that 
he might be caught, cruſhd, and made an example? If a man's ſafety or proſpe- 
rity ſhould depend upon winds or rains, muſt new motions be impreſt upon the 
atmoſphere, and new directions given to the floating parts of it, by ſome ex. 
traordinary and new influence from God? Muſt clouds be ſo precipitated, or 
kept in ſuſpence*, as the caſe of a particular man or two requires? To which 
add, that the differing and many times contrary intereſts of men are ſcarce to 
be reconciled. The wind, which carries one into the port, drives another back 
to ſea ; and the rains, that are but juſt ſufficient upon the hills, may drown the 
inhabitants of the valley d. In ſhort, may we expect miracles e. or can there 
be a particular providence, a providence that ſuits the /everal caſes and prayers of 
individuals, without a continual repetition of them, and force frequently com- 
mitted upon the laws of nature, and the freedom of intelligent agents? For 
my part, I verily believe there may. For, 

1. It ſeems to me not impoſſible, that God ſhould know what is to come on 
the contrary, it is highly reaſonable to think, that He does and muſt know 
things future. Whatever happens in the world, which does not come imme- 
diately from Him, muſt either be the effect of mechanical cauſes, or of the 
motions of living beings and free agents. For chance we have ſeen already is 
no cauſe. Now as to the former, it cannot be impoſſible for Him, upon whom 
the being and nature of every thing depends, and who therefore muſt intimate- 
ly know all their powers and what effects they will have, to ſee through the 
whole train of cauſes and effects, and whatever will come to pals in that 


While every one puſhes his own deſigns, they mutt interfere, and hinder one another. Ad ſum- 
mum ſuccedere honorem Certantes, iter infeſtum fecere viai. Lucr. t Or is it not more like 
ly, * ens 10G ping, T Cortcbrr dm ary, 6 Tow rer A5 4 (in Plotinus's words) 2 e Some. 
thing more than this we meet with in Ong. 's paraphraſe, where it is faid, that upon Moſes's prayer 
Y Dy Run DD nm mma KWgP. Which fame place Raſhi explains after the ſame manner; 
v 1921 n NW (08 ON. L YI BR Col. 4 In Lucian, a 
r 6 pop Bogiar ndxtre divide 6 ©, rer 6 5 ve Ar bre 6 5 made, nA, © Some 
have talked to this purpoſe. So R. A4!bo ſays of ſome prophets and hhafidim, N yawn Www 
ImMya FDNWU. So R. J. Abuh. that the good or evil, which happens to a man in this world 
by way of reward or puniſhment, TIN 12 MWM 1ND2 DI >IIM1 DN FIWynRa PN in h 
Dy Tu 12D WINV, So Abarb. 12) INNAWTN MYAEN DRUR KIN INT NIN. And 
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way. nay, it is impoſſible, that He ſhould not do it. We our ſelves, if we 
are ſatisfied of the goodneſs of the materials of which a machine is made, and 
underſtand the force and determination of thoſe powers by which it is moved, 
can tell what it will do, or what will be the effect of it. And as to thoſe things 
which depend upon the voluntary motions of free agents, it is well known, that 
men (by whom learn how to judge of the reſt) can only be free with reſpect 
to ſuch things as are within their /phere z not great, God knows: and their free- 
dom with reſpect to theſe can only conſiſt in a liberty either to act, without 
any incumbent neceſſity, as their own reaſon and judgment ſhall determin them; 
or to negletꝭ their rational faculties, and not uſe them at all, but ſuffer themſelves 
to be carried away by the tendences and inclinations of the body, which left 
thus to itſelf acts in a manner mechanically. Now He, who knows what is in 
mens power, what not; knows the make of their bodies, and all the mechani/m 
and propenſions of them ; knows the nature and extent of their underſtandings, 
and what will determin them this or that way; knows all the proceſs of natu. 
ral (or ſecond) cauſes, and conſequently how theſe may work upon them: He, 
I fay, who knows all this, may know what men will do, if He can but know 
this one thing more, viz. whether they will uſe their rational faculties or not. 
And fince even we our ſelves, mean and defective as we are, can in ſome meaſure 
conceive, how ſo much as this may be done, and ſeem to want but one ſtep to 
finiſh the account, can we with any ſhew of reaſon deny to a Perfect being this 
one article more, or think that He cannot do that too; eſpecially if we call to 
mind, that this very power of «/ing our own faculties is held of Him e? 
Obſerve what a fagacity there is in ſome men, not only in reſpect of phyſi- 
cal cauſes and effects, but alſo of the future actings of mankind ; and how 
very eaſie it is many times, if the perſons concernd, their characters, and cir- 
cumſtances are given, to foreſee what they will do: as alſo to foretel many 
general events, tho the intermediate tranſactions upon which they depend are 
not known 4. Conſider how much more remarkable this penetration is in 
ſome men, than in others : conſider further, that if there be any minds more 
perfect than the human, (and who can be ſo conceited of himſelf as to queſti- 
on this?) they muſt have it in a ſtill more eminent degree, proportiona- 
ble to the excellence of their natures: in the laſt place, do but allow 


What Seneca ſays of the Gods (in the heathen ſtyle), may be ſaid of the true God. Nora eff ill; 
operis ſui ſeries : omniumque illi rerum per manus ſuas iturarum ſcientia in aperto ſemper e; nobis ex 
abdito ſubit, Cc. d 'O S 0s inirarac The invrs aa Inmiegynpuaras. Ph. Fud. 
© Ipſe noſire voluntates in cauſarum ordine ſunt, qui certus eſi Des, ejuſque praſcientia continetur, Cc. 
S. Auſt. 4 Erſs quem exitum acies habitura ſit, divinare nemo poteſt ; tamen belli exitum 
video, Cc. and after, quem ego tam video animo, quam ea, que oculis cernimus. Cic. 
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{as you oy this power of diſcerning tobe in God Proportionable to His nature, 
as in lower beings it is proportionable to theirs, and then it becomes infinite z 
and then again, the future actions of free agents are at once all unlocked, and 


expoſed to His view. For that knowledge is not infinite, which is limited to 


things paſt or preſent or which come to paſs neceſſarily. 


After all, what has been ſaid is only a feeble attempt to ſhew, how far even we 


can go toward a conception of the manner, in which future things may be 
known: but as we have no adequate idea of an infinite and perfect Being, His 
powers, and among them His power of knowing, muſt infinitely paſs all our un- 
derſtanding. It muſt be ſomething different from and infinitely tranſcending 
all the modes of apprehending things, which we know any thing of *. 

We know matters of fact by the help of our ſenſes, the ſtrength of memory, 


impreſſions made upon phan/y, or the report of others (tho that indeed is compre- 


hended under ſenſes. For that, which we know only by report, in proper ſpeak 


ing we only know the report of, or we have heard it); and all theſe ways do ſup- * 


poſe thoſe matters either to be preſent, or once to have been but is it therefore 
impoſſible, that there ſhould be any other ways of knowing? This is ſo far from 
being true, that, ſince God has no organs of ſenſation, nor ſuch mean faculties 
as the beſt of ours are, and conſequently cannot know things in the way which 
we know them in, if He doth not know them by ſome other way, He cannot 
know them at all, even tho they were preſent : and therefore there muſt be o- 
ther ways, or at leaſt another way of knowing even matters of fact. And fince 
the difficulty we find in determining, whether future matters of fact may be 
known, ariſes chiefly from this, that we in reality conſider, without minding 
it, whether they may be known in our way of knowing; it vaniſhes, when we 
recolle&t, that they are and muſt be known to God by ſome other way: and not 
only ſo, but this muſt beſome way, that is perfect and worthy of Him. Future, or 
what to us is future, may be as truly the object of Divine knowledge, as preſent is 
of ours: nor can we® tell, what reſpect paſt, preſent, to come, have to the Divine 
mind, or wherein they differ. To deaf men there is no ſuch thing as /ound, to 
blind no ſuch thing as light or color nor, when theſe things are defined and ex- 
plaind to them in the beſt manner, which their circumſtances admit, are they ca- 
pable of knowing how they are apprehended. So here, we cannot tell how future 
things are known perhaps, any more than deaf or blind people what ſounds or co- 
lors are, and how they are perceived; but yet there may be a way of knowing he, 
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as well as there is of perceiving theſe. As they want a fifth ſenſe to perceive 
ſounds or colors, of which they have no notion: ſo perhaps we may want a ſixth 
ſenſe, or /ome faculty, of which furure events may be the proper objects. Nor 
have we any more reaſon to deny, that there is in nature ſuch a ſenſe or faculty, 
than the deaf or blind have to deny, that there is ſuch a ſenſe as that of bearing 
or ſeein 

e * never conclude, that it is impoſſible for an infinitely perfect Being to 
know what a free agent will chocſe to do, till we can comprehend all the powers 
of ſuch a Being, and that is till we our ſelves are infinite and pertect *. So far 
are we from being able to pronounce with any ſhew of reaſon, that it is impoſſible 
there ſhould be ſuch knowledge in God. 

In the laſt place, this knowledge is not only not impeſſible, but that which has 
been already proved concerning the Deity and His perfection doth neceſſarily 
infer, that nothing can be hid from Him. For if ignorance be an imperfecti- 
on, the ignorance of future acts and events muſt be ſo : and then if all imper- 
fections are to be denied of Him, this muſt. 

There is indeed a common prejudice againſt the pre/cience (as it is uſually call- 
ed) of God ; which ſuggeſts, that, if God foreknows things, He foreknows 
them infallibly or certainly: and if fo, then they are certain; and if certain, 
then they areno longer matter of freedom. And thus preſcience and freedom are 
inconſiſtent. But ſure the nature of a thing is not changed by being known, or 
known before hand. For if it is known truly, it is known to be what it is; and 
therefore is not alterd by this. The truth is, God foreſees, or rather ſees the actions 
of free agents, becauſe they will be; not that they will be, becauſe He fore/ees 
them. If I ſee an object in a certain place, the veracity of my faculties ſup. 
poſed, it is certain that object is there: but yet it cannot be ſaid, it is there becauſe 
I ſee it there, or that my ſeeing it there is the cauſe of its being there: but be- 
cauſe it is there, therefore I /ee it there. It is the object, that determins my ſen- 
ſation: and ſo in the other caſe, it is a future choice of the free agent, that deter- 
mins the preſcience, which yet may be infallibly true e. 

Let us put theſe two contradictory propoſitions, B (ſome particular man) wil 
go to church next Sunday, and B will not go to church next Sunday; and let us ſup- 


2 To attempt to comprehend the manner of God's knowing is the ſame as to endeayour 7115 
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poſe withall, that B is free, and that his going or not going depends merely upon 
his own will. In this caſe he may indeed do either, but yet he can do but one of 
theſe two things, either go, or not go; and one he muſt do. One of theſe pro- 
poſitions therefore is now true; but yet it is not the truth of that propoſition, 
which forces him to do what is containd in it: on the contrary, the truth of the 
propoſition ariſes from what he ſhall chooſe to do. And if that truth doth not 
force him, the foreknowledge of that truth will not. We may ſure ſuppoſe B 
himſelf to know certainly before hand, which of the two he will chooſe to do, 
whether to go to church or not (I mean fo far as it depends upon his choice on- 
ly) : and if fo, then here is B's own foreknowledge conſiſtent with his freedom: 
and if we can but, further, ſuppoſe God to know as much in this reſpect as B does, 
there will be God's foreknowledge conſiſtent with B's freedom. 

In a word, it involves no contradiction to aſſert, that God certainly knows 
what any man will chooſe; and therefore that he ſhould do this cannot be ſaid 
to be impeſſible. 

2. It is not impoſſible, that ſuch las of nature, and ſuch a /eries of cauſes and 
effects may be originally deſignd, that not only general proviſions may be made 
for the ſeveral ſpecies of beings, but even particular caſes, at leaſt many of them, 
may alſo be provided for without innovations or alterations in the courſe of na- 
ture *. It is true this amounts to a prodigious ſcheme, in which all things to 
come are as it were comprehended under one view, eſtimated, and laid together: 
but when I conſider, what a maſs of wonders the univerſe is in other regards; 
what a Being God is, incomprebenſibly great and perfect; that He cannot be igno- 
rant of any thing, no not of the future wants and deportments of particular men; 
and that all things, which derive from Him as the Firſt cauſe, muſt do this ſo as to 
be conſiſtent one with another, and in ſuch a manner, as to make one compact ſy- 
ſtem, befitting ſo great an Author: I ſay, when I conſider this, I cannot deny 
ſuch an adjuſt ment of things to be within His power b. The order of events, pro- 

from the ſettlement of nature, may be as compatible with the due and rea- 
ſonable ſucceſs of my endeavours and prayers (as inconſiderable a part of the world 
as Jam ©), as with any other thing or phenomenon how great ſoever. 


* Things come to paſs & xar* p axeAvSn; ard 25yo* and even T4 c e M i 
4X N. © cuv , ve. Plot. That in Seneca looks ſomething like this: Hos dico, fulmina 
non mitti a Fove, fed fic omnia diſpoſita, ut ea etiam, qua ab illo non fiunt, tamen ſme ratione non 
fant : que illins ef. Nam erſi Fupiter illa nunc non facit, fecit ut ferent. b This ſeems 
to be what Exſebius means, when he ſays, that Divine providence does (among other things) Tei; 
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Perhaps my meaning may be made more intelligible thus. Suppoſe M (ſome 
man) certainly to foreknow ſome way or other that, when he ſhould come to be 
upon his death-bed, L would petition for ſome particular legacy; in a manner fo 
carneſt and humble, and with ſuch a good diſpoſition, as would render it pro- 
per to grant his requeſt: and upon this M makes his Ja will, by which he deviſes 
to L that which was to be asked, and then locks up the will; and all this many 
years before the death of M, and whilſt L had yet no expectation or thought a 
any ſuch thing. When the time comes, the petition is made, and granted; not 
by making any new will, but by the old one already made, and without altera- 
tion which legacy had, notwithſtanding that, never been left had t he petition 
never been preferred. The grant may be called an effect of a future act, and 
depends as much upon it, as if it had been made after the act. So if it had. 
been foreſeen, that L would not /o much as ask, and had therefore been left 
out of the will; this preterition would have been cauſed by his carriage, tho. 
much later than the date of the will. In all this is nothing hard to be admitted, 
if M be allowd to foreknow the caſe *. And thus the prayers, which good men 
offer to the All· knouing God, and the neglects of others, may find fitting effects 

already forecaſted in the courſe of nature. Which poſſibility may be extended 
to the labors of men, and their behaviour in general. 

It is obvious to every one's obſervation, that in fact particular men are very com- 
monly (at leaſt in ſome meaſure) rewarded or puniſhd by the general laws and me- 
thods of nature. The natural (tha not conſtant) attendents and conſequences of 

virtue are peace, health, and felicity ; of vice, loſs of philoſophical pleaſures, a 
diſcaſed body, debts, and difficulties. Now then, if B be virtuous and happy, C vi- 
tious and at laſt mi/erable, laboring under a late and fruitleſs remorſe; tho this 
comes to pals through the natural tendence of things, yet theſe two caſes, being 
ſuppoſed ſuch as require, the one that B ſhould be favord, the other that C 
ſhould ſuffer for his wickedneſs, are as effectually provided for, as if God ex- 

erted his power in ſome peculiar way on this occaſion. 

1 3- It is not impoſſible, that men, whoſe natures and actions are forekno wn, may 

| be introduced into the world in ſuch times, places, and other circumſtances, as that 
their acts and behaviour may not only coincide with the general plan of things, but 
alſo anſwer many private caſes too b. The planets and bigger parts of the world 


The caſe here put may perhaps ſupply an anſwer to that, which is aid in Miſbm. maſſ. Bergk. 
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we cannot but ſee are diſpoſed into ſuch places and order, that they together 
make a noble /5/em, without having their natural powers of attraction (or the 
force of that which is equivalent to attraction) or any of the laws of motion re- 
ſtraind or alterd. On the contrary, being rightly placed, they by the obſervation of 
theſe become ſubſervient to the main deſign. Now why may there not be in 
the Divine mind ſomething like a projection of the future hiſtory of mankind, 
as well as of the order and motions and various aſpects of the greater bodies 
of the world ? And then why ſhould it not be thought poſſible for men, as well 
as for them, by ſome ſecret law, tho of another kind, or rather by the preſi- 
dence and guidance of an unſeen governing power, to be brought into their 
places in ſuch a manner as that by the free uſe of their faculties, the conjunctions 
and oppoſitions of their intereſts and inclinations, the natural influence and weight 
of their ſeveral magnitudes and degrees of parts, power, wealth, c. they may 
conſpire to make out the ſcheme? And then again, ſince generals conſiſt of par- 
ticulars, and in this ſcheme are comprehended the actions and caſes of particular 
men, they cannot be ſo ſituated reſpectively among the reſt of their ſpecies as to» 
be ſerviceable to the principal intention, and fall properly into the general dia- 
gram of affairs, unleſs they and their ſeveral actings and caſes do inthe main cor-- 

reſpond one to another, and fit among themſelves, or at leaſt are not inconſiſtent. 

Here is no implication of any contradiction or abſurdity in all this: and therefore 
it may atleaſt be fairly ſuppoſed. And if ſo, it will follow, that a particular 

providence may be compatible with the natural freedom of mens actions. Such: 
a. ſuppoſition i is certainly not beyond the power of an almighty, perfect Being: 
it is moreover worthy of Him, and what they, who can dwell a while upon 
thoſe words, and take their import, muſt believe. 

The ancients I am perſuaded had ſome ſuch thoughts as theſe. For they 
were generally fataliſts, and yet do not ſeem to have thought, that they were 
not maſters of their own actions. 

4+ It is not impoſſible (for this is all that I'contend for here), that many things, 
ſuitable to ſeveral caſes, may be brought to paſs by means of ſecret and ſome- 
times ſudden influences on our minds b, or the minds of other men, whoſe acts 
may. affect us. For inſtance; if the caſe ſhould require, that N ſhould be de- 


Plato and the Stoics, ap. Plut. make fate to be ch u Tray pelo, o y ch Nef x; 71 
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liverd from ſome threatening ruin, or from ſome misfortune, which would cer- 
tainly befall him, if he ſhould go ſuch a way at ſuch a time, as he intended: 
upon this occaſion ſome new reaſons may be preſented to his mind, why he 
ſhould not go at all, or not then, or not by that road; or he may forget to go. 
Or, if he is to be deliverd from ſome dangerous enemy, either ſome new turn 
given to his thoughts may divert him from going where the enemy will be, or 
the enemy may be after the fame manner diverted from coming where he ſhall 
be, or his [the enemy's] reſentment may be qualified, or ſome proper method 
of defence may be ſuggeſted, or degree of reſolution and vigor excited. After 
the ſame manner not only deliverances from dangers and troubles, but advanta- 
ges and ſucceſſes may be conferred: or on the other fide, men may, by way of 
puniſhment for crimes committed, incurr miſchiefs and calamities. I fay, theſe 
things and ſuch like may be. For ſince the motions and actions of men, which 
depend upon their wills, do alſo depend upon their judgments, as theſe again do 
upon the preſent appearances or non-appearances of things in their minds; ifa new 
proſpect of things can be any way produced, the lights by which they are ſeen 
alterd, new forces and directions impreſt upon the ſpirits, paſſions exalted or 
«bated, the power of judging inlivend or debilitated, or the attention taken off, 
without any ſuſpenſion or alteration of the ſtanding laws of nature, then with- 
out that new volitions, deſigns, meaſures, or a ceſſation of thinking may alſo be 
produced, and thus many things prevented, that otherwiſe would be, and many 

brought about, that would not. But that this is far from being impoſſible, ſeems 
clear to me. For the operations of the mind following in great meaſure the pre- 
ſent diſpoſition of the body, ſome thoughts and deſigns, or abſences of mind, may 
proceed from corporeal cauſes, acting according to the common laws of matter 
and motion themſelves z and ſo the caſe may fall in with n. 2. or they may be oc- 
eaſiond by ſomething ſaid or done by other men; and then the eaſe may be brought 
under n. 3. or they may be cauſed by the ſuggeſtion, and impulſe, or other ſilent 
communications of ſome /piritual being; perhaps the Deity himſelf. For that ſuch 
imperceptible influences and ſtill whiſpers may be, none of us all can poſitively 
deny : that is, we cannot know certainly, that there are no ſuch things. On 
the contrary, I believe there are but few of them who have made obſervations 
upon themſelves and their affairs, but muſt, when they reflect on life paſt and 
the various adventures and events in it, find many inſtances, in which their uſual 
judgment and ſenſe of things cannot but ſeem to themſelves to have been over- 
ruled, they knew not by what, nor how *, norwhy (i. e. they have done things, 
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which afterwards they wonder how they came to do); and that theſe actions 
have had conſequences very remarkable in their hiſtory *. I ſpeak not here of 
men dementated with wine, or inchanted with ſome temptation : the thing 
holds true of men even in their ſober and more conſidering ſeaſons. 

That there may be poſſibly ſuch inſpirations of new thoughts and counſels 
may perhaps further appear from this; that we ſo frequently find thoughts a- 
riſing in our heads, into which we are led by 20 diſcourſe, nothing we read, no 
clue of reaſoning 3 but they ſurpriſe and come upon us from we know not what 
quarter b. If they proceeded from the mobility of ſpirits, ſtraggling out of or- 
der, and fortuitous affections of the brain, or were of the nature of dreams, why 
are they not as wild, incoherent, and extravagant as they are? Not to add, that 
the world has generally acknowledged, and therefore ſeems to have experien- 
ced ſome aſſiſtance and directions given to good men by the Deity; that men 
have been many times infatuated, and loſt to themſelves, Cc. If any one 
ſhould object, that if men are thus over-ruled in their actings, then they are 
deprived of their liberty, &c. the anſwer is, that tho man is a free agent, he may 
not be free as to every thing. His freedom may be reſtraind, and he only ac- 
countable for thoſe acts, in reſpect of which he is free. 

If this then be the caſe, as it ſeems to be, that men's minds are ſuſceptive of 
ſuch inſinuations and impreſſions, as frequently by ways unknown do affect them, 
and give them an inclination toward this or that, how many things may be 
brought to paſs by theſe means without fixing and refixing the laws of nature: 
any more than they are unfixt, when one manalters the opinion of another by 
throwing a book, proper for that purpoſe, in his way? I fay, how many things 
may be brought about thus, not only in regard of our ſelves, but other people, 
who may be concerned in our actions, cither immediately ©, or in time through 
perhaps many intermediate events? For the proſperity or improſperity of a man, 
or his fate here, does not intirely depend upon his own prudence or imprudence, 
but in great meaſure upon his ſituation among the reſt of mankind, and what 
they do. The natural effect of his management meeting with ſuch things, as 
are the natural effects of the actions of other men, and being blended with them, 
the reſult may be ſomething not intended or foreſeen. 

7. There poſſibly may be, and moſt probably are beings inviſible, and ſupe- 
rior in nature to us, who may by other means be in many reſpects miniſters of 


When Hannibal was in ſight of Rome, non auſus eſt objidere. S. Hier. Sed religione quadam 
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God's providence, and authors under Him of many events to particular men, 
without altering the laws of nature. For it implies no contradittion or abſurdi- 
zy to ſay there are ſuch beings: on the contrary we have the greateſt reaſon to 
think what has been intimated already; that ſuch imperfect beings, as we are, 
are far below the top of the ſcale. Tho pictures of ſpiritual beings cannot be 
drawn in our imagination, as of corporeal; yet to the upper and reaſoning part 
of the mind the idea of /piritual ſubſtance may perhaps be as clear, as that of 
corporeity . For what penetrability is, muſt be known juſt as well as what im- 
penetrability is: and ſo on. 

And ſince it has been proved (p. 77, 78), that all corporeal motions proceed 
originally from ſomething incorporeal, it muſt be as certain, that there are incor- 
poreal ſubſtances, as that there is motion. Beſide, how can we tell but that there 
may be above us beings of greater powers, and more perfect intellects, and capa- 
ble of mighty things, which yet may have corporeal vehicles as we have, but fi. 
ner and inviſible? Nay, who knows but that there may be even of theſe many 
orders, riſing in dignity of nature, and amplitude of power, one above ano- 
ther ? It is no way below the pbiloſophy of theſe times, which ſeems to delight 
in inlarging the capacities of matter, to aſſert the poſſibility of this. But how- 
ever, my own defects ſufficiently conyince me, that I have no pretenſion to 
be one of the fi rank, or that which is next under the All- perfect. 

Now then, as we our ſelves by the uſe of our powers do many times interpoſe 
and alter the courſe of things within our ſphere from what it would be, if they 
were left intircly to the laws of motion and gravitation, without being faid to 
alter thoſe laws; ſo may theſe ſuperior beings likewiſe in reſpect of things with- 
in their ſpheres, much larger be ſure, the leaſt of them all, than ours is : only 
with this difference, that as their knowledge is more extenſive, their intellects 
purer, their reaſon better, they may be much properer inſtruments of Divine 
providence with reſpect to ac, than we can be with reſpect one to another, or 
to the animals below us. I cannot think indeed, that the power of theſe beings 
is ſo large, as to alter or ſuſpend the general laws of the world; or that the world 
is like abungling piece of clock-work, which requires to be oft ſet backward or 
forward by them; or that they can at pleaſure change their condition to ape us, or 

inferior beings z and conſequently am not apt haſtily to credit ſtories of portents, 
&c.ſuch as cannot be true, unleſs the natures of things and their manner of being be 
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quite renverſed : yet (T will repeat it again) as men may be ſo placed as to become, 
even by the free exerciſe of their own powers, inſtruments of God's particular 
providence to other men (or animals); ſo may we well ſuppoſe, that theſe higher 
beings may be ſo difiributed through the univerſe, and ſubject to ſuch an ceco- 
nomy(tho I pretend not to tell what that is), as may render them al/o inſtruments 
of the fame providence; and that they may, in proportion to their greater abi- 
lities, be capable, confiftently with the laws of nature, ſome way or other, tho 
not in our way, of influencing human affairs in proper places. 

Laſily, what I have ventured to lay before you I would not have to be ſo un- 
derſtood, as if I peremptorily aſſerted things to be juſt in this manner, or pre- 
tended to impoſe my thoughts upon any body elſe: my deſign is only to ſhews 
how I endeavour to help my own narrow conceptions. There muſt be other 
ways above my underſtanding *, by which ſuch a Being as God is may take care 
of private caſes without interrupting the order of the univerſe, or putting any 
of the parts of it out of their channels. We may be ſure He regards ever) 
thing as being what it is; and that therefore His /aws muſt be accommodated to 
the true genius's and capacities of thoſe things, which are affected by them. 
The purely material part of the world is governd by ſuch, as are ſuited to the 
ſtate of a being, which is inſenſible, paſſive only, and every where and always 
the ſame and theſe ſeem to be ſimple and few, and to carry natural agents 
into one conſtant road. But intelligent active, free beings muſt be under a govern” 
ment of another form. They muſt, truth requiring it, be conſiderd as beingss 
who may behave themſelves as they ought, or not; as beings ſuſceptive of plea- 
ſure and pain; as beings, who not only owe to God all that they are or have, but 
are (or may be) ſenſible of this, and to whom therefore it muſt be natural upon 
many occaſions to ſupplicate Him for mercy, defence, direction, aſliſtance laſtly, 
as beings, whole caſes admit great variety: and therefore that influence, by which 
He is preſent to them, mult be different from that, by which gravitation and 
common phenomena are produced in matter. This ſeems to be as it were a pub- 
lic influence, the other private, anſwering private caſes, and prayers; this to o- 
perate directly upon the body, the other more eſpecially upon the mind, and up- 
on the body by it, &c. But ] forbear, leſt I ſhould go too far out of my depth: on- 
ly adding in general, that God cannot put things ſo far out of His own pow- 
er, as that He ſhould not for ever govern tranſactions and events in His own 
world]; nor can perfect knowledge and power ever want proper means to atchicye 
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what is fit to be done. So that, tho what I have advanced ſhould ftand for 
nothing, there may ſtill be a particular providence notwithſtanding the foremen- 
tiond difficulty. And then, if there may be one, it will unavoidably follow, that 
there is one: becauſe in the deſcription of providence, p. y, nothing is ſuppo- 
ſed with reſpect to particular caſes, but that they ſhould be provided for in ſuch a 
manner as will at laſt agree beſt with reaſon; and to allow, that this may be done, 
and yet ſay, that it is not done, implies a blaſphemy that creates horror; it is 
to charge the Perfect being with one of the greateſt imperfections, and to make 
Him not ſo much as a Male being. 

I conclude then, that it is as certain, that there is a particular providence, as 
that God is a Being of perfect reaſon. For if men are treated according to reaſon, 
they muſt be treated according to what they are: the virtuous, the juſt, the com- 
paſſionate, Cc. as ſuch, and the vitious, unjuſt, cruel, Ec. according to what 
they are and their ſeveral caſes muſt be taken and conſiderd as they are : which 
cannot be done without ſuch a providence. | 

- Againſt all this it has been, as one might well expect, objefed of old, that 
things do not ſeem to be dealt according to reaſon, virtuous and good men very 
oft laboring under adverſity, pains, perſecutions, whilſt vitious, wicked, cruel men 
prevail and flouriſh . But to this an anſwer (in which I ſniall a little further ex- 
plain my ſelf) is ready. It might be taken out of that, which has been given 
to the Manichean objection under prop. VII. But I ſhall here give one more 
direct: and let that and this be mutually aſſiſting and ſupplements each to the 
other. 1. We are not always certain, who are good, who wicted b. If we truſt to 
fame and reports, theſe may proceed, on the one hand, from partial friendſhip, 
or flattery; on the other, from ill · natured ſurmiſes and conſtructions of things, 
envy, or malice; and on either, from ſmall matters aggrandized, from miſ- 
take, or from the unskilful relation even of truth itſelf. Oppoſite parties 
make a merit of blackening their adverſaries ©, and brightening their friends, 


. ® $i cem [ Dij] homines, bend bonis ſit, malt malis: quod nunc abet. Ap. Cic. The Fews, who 
call this caſe 1> 19) YW? 1» y PY12, have written many things about it, to be ſeen in their 
bobks: Mo. nebok. S. Iqquar. Men. hamma. Nahh. ab. c. So have the Heathen philoſophers too; 
Seneca, Plutarch, Plorinas, Simplicius, al. But the anſwers of neither are always juſt. God forbid 
that ſhould be thought true, which is aſſerted by Glauco, ap. Plat. that the juſt, if they had Gyges's 
ring, would do as the unjuſt, and r. dds ia . as wwyzagoud©, xa, Or that in S. Hhaſid. 
and Aer. hamma. y 12 pr 12 YN PW, The reaſon aſſigned for this caſe in another place 
is ſfomerking better: PW WT 2 NANA 717 8 RE MAR? ROW 11D, But the way of falving 
it in Niſhws. bhaiy. by IM2W3N 2129), or what the Cabbaliſts call May, is worſt of all. v Cadit 
G Riphezs, juſtiſſimus una Dui fuit in Trucris, & ſervantiſimus 4qui, Dis aliter viſum. Virg. 
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wndeſervedly and unmeaſurably: and to idle companions and goſſips it is diverſi- 
on, and what makes the principal part of their converſation *, to rehearſe the 
characters of men, dreſt up out of their own dreams and inventions. And beſide 
all this, the good or bad repute of men depends in great meaſure upon mean 
people, who carry their ſtories from family to family, and propagate them very . 
faſt : like little inſects, which lay apace, and the /e/5 the fafter. There are 
few, very few, who have the opportunity and the will and the ability to repre· 
ſent things truly vd. Beſide the matters of fact themſelves there are many cir- 
cumſtances which, before ſentence is paſſed, ought to be known and weighed, 
and yet ſcarce ever can beknown, but to the perſon himſelf who is concernd. 
He may have other views, and another ſenſe of things, than his judges have: and 
what he underſtands, what he feels, what he intends, may be a ſecret confined 
to his own breſt. A man may through bodily indiſpoſitions and faults in his 
conſtitution, which it is not in his power to correct, be ſubject to farts and 
inadvertencies, or obnoxious to ſuares, which he cannot be aware of; or through 
want of information or proper helps he may labor under invincible errors; and 
act as in the dark: in which caſes he may do things, which are in themſelves 
wrong, and yet be innocent, or at leaſt rather to be pitied, than cenſured with 
ſeverity. Or perhaps the cenſurer, notwithſtanding this kind of men talk as if 
they were infallible, may be miſtaken himſelf in his opinion, and judge that to 
be wrong, which in truth is right e. Nothing more common than this. Igno- 
rant and ſuperſtitious wretches meaſure the actions of letterd and philoſophical 
men by the tattle of their nurſes or illiterate parents and companions, or by 
the faſhion of the country: and people of differing religions judge and con- 
demn each other by their own tenents z when both of them cannot be in the 


* 'Oudlp res db re De, ws T6 n Te nr. @ ware ins THxary d lmuay Twi; 
q wires ee, bf” d, & QUIT ere ds Th TRE ü A Greg. Naz, b Therefore, with 
Socrates in Plato, we ought not much to care what the multitude [4 roms] fay of us, à 3, 1 8 
dul e F die, © Ahe, 5 tg, © avry d Or, v. v. be may judge that to be right, which 
is wrong. This ſeems to be pretty much the caſe in that enumeration of good men, who ſufferd, 
ap. Cic. Cur duo Scipiones, fortiſimos & optimos viros, in Hiſpania Panus oppreſſit t Cur Maximus ex- 
tulit filium conſularem i Cur Marcellum Annibal interemit, &c. For here they are reckond boni, only 
becauſe they were fortes; that is, becauſe they had been zealous and ſucceſsful inſtruments in conquer. 
ing and deſtroying them, who happend to be ſo unfortunate as to be neighbours to the Romans, 
upon various pretences indeed, but in truth only to inlarge their own territories. Is this te be good? 
Doth it deſerve ſuch a particular obſervation, that F. Maximus bur ied a ſon, after he had been Conſul 
too? How doth it appear, that Marcellus was a better man than Hannibal? Is it ſuch a wonder, if 
they, who ſpend their lives in laughter, ſhould at length be ſlain themſelves ? If the margin permit- 
ted, more remarks might be made upon this catalogue: as alſo ſome upon that, which follows in 
the ſame place, of others, quibus improbis optime evenit, 
P 2 right, 
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right, and it is well if either of them are. To which may be added, that the 
true characters of men muſt chiefly depend upon the anſeen part of their lives; 
ſince the trueſt and beſt religion is moſt private, and the greateſt wickedneſs 
endeavours to be ſo *. Some are modeſt, and hide their virtues: others hypo- 
critical, and conceal their vices under ſhews of ſanctity, good nature, or ſome- 
thing that is /pecious. So that it is many times hard to diſcern, to which 
of the two ſorts, the good or the bad, a man ought to be aggregated. 2. It 
rarely happens, that we are competent judges of the good or bad fortune of o- 
ther people b. That, which is diſagrecable to one, is many times agreeable to 
another, or diſagreeable in a leſs degree. The miſery accruing from any in- 
fliction or bad circumſtance of life is to be computed as in p. 32, 33: or ac- 
cording to the reſiſtence and capacity of bearing it, which it meets with. If 
one man can carry a weight of four or five hundred pounds as well as another 
can the weight of one hundred, by theſe different weights they will be equally 
loaded. And fo the fame poverty or diſgrace, the ſame wounds, Ic. do not 
give the /ame pain to all men. The apprehenſion of but a vein to be opend is 
worſe to ſome, than the apparatus to an execution is to others: and a word may 
be more terrible and ſenſible to tender natures, than a ſword is to the ſenſeleſs, 
or intrepid breed. The ſame may be ſaid with reſpect to injoyments : men have 
different taſts, and the uſe of the ſame things does not beget equal pleaſure in all. 
Beſide, we ſcarce ever know the whole caſe. We do not ſee the inward ſtings 
and ſecret pains, which many of thoſe men carry about them, whoſe external 
ſplendor and flouriſhing eſtate is ſo much admired by beholders e: nor perhaps ſuffi- 
ciently conſider the //ent pleaſures of a lower fortune, ariſing from temperance, 
moderate deſires, eaſy reflexions, a conſciouſneſs of knowledge and truth; with o- 
ther pleaſures of the mind, much greater many times than thoſe of the body d. Before 
one can pronounce another happy or otherwiſe, he ſhould know all the other's 


vita poſiſcenia telant (in Lucy.) may be aptly applied to the wicked. Multi famam, eonſcientiam 
panci verentur. Plin. jun. > Neg; mala vel bona, que vulgus putat: multi, qui conflittari 
' adverſi: videntur, beati ; ac pleriq; quanquam magnas per opes, miſerrimi, &c. Tacit. © Fell- 
2 tn Mecenatem putas, cui amoribus anxio, & moreſa uxoris quotidiana repudin deflenti, ſommus 

ſymphoniarum cantum, ex longinquo bene reſomantium, quaritur ? Mero ſe licet ſopiat, ; tam 
wigilabit in plums, quam ille [Regulus] in eruce. ut dubium ¶ non] ſit, an electione fati dard, plures 
"Reguli nafci, quam Mecanates velint. Sen. Ifti, quos pro felicibus aſpicitis, fi non qua occurrunt, ſed 
qua latent, wideritis, miſeri funt. Id. « Archimedes, having found the way of ſolvinga problem 
* (examinandi, an corona aurea prorſus eſſet), ran in an ecſtaſy our of the bath, crying Eigzxe: but who 
eve: heardofa man, that after a luxurious meal, or the injoyment of a woman, ran out thus, cry- 
ing Bren, or eh ? Plut, 
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injoyments and all his ſufferings . Many misfortunes are compenſated > by 
ſome larger indowments, or extraordinary felicities in other reſpects. But ſup- 
poſe the pleaſures of ſome, and the ſufferings of ſome others, to be juſt as they 

pear : ſtill we know not the conſequences of them ©. The pleaſures of thoſe men 
may lead to miſeries greater than thoſe of the latter, and be in reality the greater 
misfortune : and, again, the ſufferings of theſe may be preludes to ſucceeding 
advantages 4. So that indeed we know not how to name thele outward appea- 
rances of particular men, nor which to call happineſs, which the contrary z un- 
leſs we knew the inward ſenſe of the perſons themſelves, all their true circum- 
ſtances, and what will be hereafter conſequent. upon their preſent. ſucceſs or 
adverſity. | 3. Men ought to be confiderd as members of families, nations, man- 
kind, the univerſe, from which they cannot be ſeparated: and then from the 
very condition of their being it will appear, that there muſt be great inequali- 
ties e; that the innocent cannot but be ſometimes involved in general calamities or 
puniſhments, nor the guilty but ſhare in public proſperities ; and that the good 
of the whole ſociety or kind is to be regarded preferably to the preſent pleaſure of 
any individual, if they happen to claſhs. Laſtly, if the virtuous man has under- 
gone more in this life, than it would be reaſonable he ſhould ſuffer, if there was 
noother; yet thoſe ſufferings may not be unreaſonable, if zhere is another. For 
they may be made up to him by ſuch injoyments, as it would be reaſonable for 
him to ptefery even with thoſe previous mortifications, before the pleaſures of 
this life with the Jo/5 of them. And moreover, ſometimes the only way to the 
felicities of a better ſtate may lie through dark and difficult paſſes, diſci- 
pline to ſome men being neceſſary, to bring them to reflect, and to force 
them into ſuch methods as may produce in them proper improvements; ſuch, 
as otherwiſe and of themſelves they would never have faln into. On the o- 
ther ſide, if vitious and wicked men do proſper and make a figure z yet 
it is poſſible their ſufferings hereafter may be ſuch, as that the exceſs of 


Faris contraria ſata rependens. v irg. See what Pliny writes of Agrippa, the other great favorite 
and miniſter of Auguſlus, whom he reckons” to be the only inſtance of felicity among them who. 
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morreſque,— infelici terris flirpe omni,—prazerea brevitate avi. —in tormentis adulteriorum conjugis, 
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them above their paſt injoyments may be equal to the juſ mul of their villanies 
and wickedneſs. And further, their worldly pleaſures (which muſt be ſuppoſed 
to be ſuch as are not philoſophical, or moderated and governed by reaſon and ha- 
bits of virtue) being apt to fill the mind, and ingroſs the whole man, and by that 
means to exclude almoſt all right reflexions, with the proper applications of 
them, may be the very cauſes of their ruin; whilſt they leave them under ſuch 
defects at the end of their days, as we ſhall ſee afterward tend to unhappines. 
If what is objected be in many inſtances true, this only infers the neceſity of 
2 future ſtate : that is, if good and bad men are not reſpectively treated ac- 
cording to reaſon in this life, they may yet be ſo treated, if this and anotber to 
follow be taken together into the account. And perhaps it is (asI have been 
always apt to think) in order to convince us of the certainty of a future ſtate, 
that inſtances of that kind have been ſo numerous. For he mult not only be 
guilty of blaſphemy, but reduced to the greateſt abſurdity, who, rather than 
he will own there is ſuch a ſtate, is forced to make God an «nrea/onable Be» 
ing d: r m 
But of that more hercafter. 


XIX. If we would behave ourſelves as being what ue cannot but be ſenfible we 
are, towards GOD as being what He is according to the foregaing propoſitions z or, 
if we would endeavour to behave our ſelves towards him according to truth, we 
weſt obſerve theſe following and the like particulars. 

1. Ve muſt not pretend to repreſent Him by any picture or image ng, rap e. 
Becauſe this is flatly to deny his incorporeity, incomprehenſible nature, c 4. 

2. Me ought 10 be ſo far from doing this, that even the ay gk we uſe, when 
we ſpeak of Him, and eſpecially of His poſitive nature and eſſential properties, 
ought not only to be choſen with the utmoſt care, but alſo to be underſtood in the ſubli- 
neſt ſenſe : and the ſame is true with reſpect to our thoughts, mut. mutand © -Or thus: 


* Divine providence and immortality of the ſoul muſt ſtand and fall together. Slows takes 
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$% : for that very reaſon, becauſe they did not know his ſhape ; or, how to repreſent Him, Their 
images ſeem to have been ſymbols or hicroglyphics, expreſſing ſomething of their ſenſe or opinion 
concerning Him. For, as Maimonides obſer ves, no man ever did or ever will worſhip an idol, made 
of metal, ſtone, or wood, as that Being who made heaven and earth © Non eft dubinm, quin 
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we muſt endeavour to think and ſpeat of Him in the moſt reverent terms and 
moſt proper manner we are able * z keeping withal this general concluſion, and 
as it were habitual reflexion in our minds, that, tho we do the beſt we can, 
He is ſtill ſomething above all aur conceptions; and deſiring, that our faint ex- 
preſſions may be taken as aiming at a higher and more proportionabie meaning. 
To do otherwiſe implies not only, that His mode of exiſtence and eſſential at- 
tributes are comprehenſible by us, but alſo (which is more) that our words and 
phraſes, taken from among our ſelvesꝰ and the objects of our faculties, are ad- 
equate expreſſions of them: contrary to truth. 

To explain myſelf by a few inſtances. When we aſcribe mercy to God, or im 
piore Eis mercy, it muſt not be underſtood to be mercy like that, which is called 
compaſſonin us. For tho this be a very diſtinguiſhing affection in human nature e, 
to which we are made ſubject for good reaſons, the conſtitution of the world 
and circumſtances of our preſent ſtate making it neceſſary for us to compaſſio- 
nate each the ſufferings of another; yet it is accompanied with aneaſineſs, and 
muſt therefore not be aſcribed ſtrictly to God in that /en/e, in which it is uſed 
when aſcribed to our ſelves. It perhaps may not be amiſs to call it Divine mer» 
cy, or the like; to diſtinguiſh it: and to ſhew, that we mean ſomething, which, 
tho in our low way of ſpeaking and by way of analogy we call it by the ſame . 
name, is yet in the perfect nature of God very different. Or we may confider 
it in general as the manner, in which God reſpe#s poor ſuppliants and proper 
objects for their good. For certainly the reſpett or relation, which lies hetween 
God, conſiderd as an unchangeable Being, and one that is humble and ſupplicates 
and endeavours to qualify himſelf for mercy, cannot be the /ame with that, 
which lies between the ſame unchangeable God and one that is obſtinate, and 
will not ſupplicate, or endeavour to qualify himſelf 4: that is, the ſame thing, 
or Being, cannot reſpect oppoſite and contradictory characters in the ſame man- 
ner; him who does behave himſelf as before, and him who does not. Therefore 
when we apply to the mercy of God, and beg of him to pity our infirmitiesand 
wants, the deſign is not to move His affections, as good ſpeakers move their audi- 
tors by the pathetic arts of rhetoric, or hearty beggars theirs by importunities and 
tears; but to expreſs our own ſenſe of our ſelves and circumſtances in ſuch a manner, 
as may render us more capable of the emanations of Divine goodneſs, and fit 


* Ozorgera; zrarre rr. S. Chryſ. b We uſe them (and ſpeak, as the Jews every where 
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to receive ſuch inſtances of His beneficence, as to us may ſeem to be the effects of 
compaſſion, tho they proceed not from any alteration in the Deity. For it may be, 
and no doubt is agreeable to perfect reaſon always and without alteration, that he, 
who labors under a ſenſe of his own defects, honeſtly uſes his beſt endeavours to 
mend what is amiſs, and [among other things) flies for relief to Him, upon whom 
his being and all that he has do depend, ſhould have many things granted bim, 
which are not given to the careleſs, obdurate, unasting part of mankind; tho 
his expreſſions and manner of addreſs, with all his care, are ſtill inadequate, and 
below the Divine nature. In ſhort, by our applications we cannot pretend to 
produce any alteration in the Deity, but by an alteration WERE ye 
ter the relation or reſpect lying between him and us. 

As God is a pure, uncompounded Being, His attributes of mercy, | juſtice Kc. 
cannot be as we conceive them: becauſe in him they are one. Perhaps they 
may more properly be called together Divine reaſon: which, as it exerts itſelf 
upon this or that occaſion, is by us variouſly denominated. 

Here it muſtnot be forgot, that mercy or mercies are many times taken for ad» 
vantages or benefits injoyd by us : and then they are properly aſcribed to God, 
from whom they proceed as the effects of His beneficence and providence. 

When we ſpeak of the knowledge of God, we muſt not mean, that He knows 
things in the way that we do : that any intention or operation of His mind is rey 
quiſite to produce it: that He apprehends things by any impreſſions, made upon 
Him: that He reaſons by the help of ideas: or even that the knowledge, which 
in us is moſt intuitive and immediate, does in any degree come up to the mode 
in which He knows things. We muſt rather intend, in general, that there is 
nothing, of which He is, or can be ignorant which has been ſaid already; 
and is, I am afraid, as much as we can /afely ſay. 

When glory, honor, praiſe ®.are given to God; or He is faid to do: any thing for 
His own glory, or we to propoſe the glory of His name in what we do; thoſe words 
ſhould not be taken as ſtanding for that kind of glory and applauſe, which is ſo induſ- 
triouſly ſought, and capriciouſly © diſtributed among us mortals, and which I will 
take this opportunity to handle a little more /argely,in order to give here a ſpecimen 
ofthe world, and fave that trouble in another place. Among us ſome are celebrated 
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for ſmall matters, either through the ignorance of the multitude, the partiality of 
a faction, the advantage of great friendſhips, the uſual deference paid to men in 
eminent ſtations, or mere good luck :; and others for atchieving ſac things, as if 
they were duly weighed, and people were not impoſed upon by falſe notions, firſt 
introduced in barbarous times, and ſince poliſhd and brought into faſhion by hiſ- 
torians, poets, and flatterers, would appear rather to be a diſgrace to /avages than 
any recommendation of rational and civilized natures. Strength, and courage, and 
beauty, and parts, and birth are followd with encomiums and honors, which, tho 
they may be the felicities and privileges of the poſſeſſors, cannot be their merit, who 
received them gratis, and contributed nothing > themſelyes toward the acquiſition 
of them: Whilſt real virtue and induſtry (which, even when unſucceſsful, or op- 
preſt by ill health or unkind fortune, give the trueſt title to praiſe) lic diſregarded, 
Thirſt after glory, when that is deſired merely for its own ſake, is founded in 
ambition and vanity ©: the thing itſelf is but a dream, and imagination; ſince, ac- 
cordingto the differing humorsand ſentiments of nations and ages, the ſame thing 
may he either glorious or inglorious : the effe of it, conſiderd ſtill by itſelf, is nei- 
ther more health, nor eſtate, nor knowledge, nor virtue to him who has it; or if 
that be any thing, it is but what muſt ceaſe when the man 4 dies: and, after all, as 
itliyes but in the breath, of the people, a little ly envy or anew turn of things 
extinguiſhes ĩt , or perhaps it goes quite out of itſelf , Men pleaſe them- 
ſelves with notions of ' immortality, and fancy a perpetuity of fame ſecured to 
themſelves by books and teſtimonies of hiſtorians: but, alas! it is a ſtupid delu- 
ſion, when they imagin themſelves preſent, and injoying that fame at the read- 
ing of their ſtory after their death. And, beſide, in reality the man is not 
known ever the more to poſterity, becauſe his name is tranſmitted to them: he 
doth not live, becauſe his name does. When it is ſaid, J. Cæſar ſubdued Gaal, 
beat Pompey, changed the Roman commonwealth into a monarchy, Ic. it is 
the ſame thing, as to ſay, the conqueror of Pompey, &c. was Ceſar : that is, 
Ceſar and the conqueror of Pumpey are the ſame thing; and Cæſar is as much 
known by the one defignation as by the other. The amount then is only this: 


that the conqueror of Pompey conquerd Pompey ; or ſome body conquerd Pom- 


What Seneca ſays of Alexander, is true of many an other heree: pro virture erat felix temeri- 
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pey; or rather, ſince Pompey is as little known now as Cefar, ſome body con- 
querd /ome body. Such a poor buſineſs is this boaſted immortality ® : and ſuch, 
as has been here deſcribed, is the thing called glory among us The notion of it 
may ſerve to excite them, who having abilities to ſerve their country in time 
of real danger, or want, or to do ſome other good, have yet not philoſophy 
enough to do this upon principles of virtue, or toſee through the glories of the 
world (juſt as we excite children by praiſing them; and as we ſee many good 
inventions and improvements proceed from emulation and vanity): but to diſ- 
cerning men this fame is mere air, and the next remove from nothing; what 
they deſpiſe, if not ſhun. I think there are two conſiderations, which may 
juſtify a deſire of ſime glory or honor: and ſcarce more. When men have per- 
formed any virtuous actions, or ſuch as fit cafy upon their memories, it is a 
reaſonable pleaſure to have the teſtimony of the world added to that of their 
own conſriences, that they have done well d: and more than that, if the repu- 
ration acquired by any qualification or action may produce a man any rea com- 
fort or advantage (if it be only protection from the inſolencies and injuſtice of 
mankind; or if it enables him to do by his authority more good to others), to. 
have this privilege muſt be a great ſatisfaction, and what a wiſe and good man 
may be allowd, as he has opportunity, to e to himſelf. But then he pro- 
poles it no farther than it may be »/#fa]: and it can be no farther uſeful than he 
Wants it. ee, upon the whole, glory, praiſe, and the like, are either mere 
vanity, or only valuable in proportion to our defect and wants. If then thoſe 
words are underſtood according to the import and value they have among men, 
how dares any one think, that the Supreme being can propoſe ſuch a. mean end 
to Himſelf as our praiſes? He can neither want, nor value them. Alenan- 
der, according to his taſte of things, it may well be ſuppoſed. would have 
been proud to have heard that he ſhould be the ſubject of ſome ſecond Homer e, 
in whoſe ſheets his name might be imbalmed for ages to come ;, or to have 
deen celebrated at Aibens, the mother of ſo many wits and captains: but ſure 
even be, with all his vanity, could not propoſe to himſelf as the end of all his 
fatigues and dangers only to be praiſed by cbildren, or rather by worms and. 
mſefts, if they were capable of ſhewing ſome faint ſenſe of his great-- 
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ae/3*. And yet how far ſhort is this compariſon ! In concluſion therefore, tho 
men have been accuſtomd to ſpeak of the Deity in terms taken from princes, 
and ſuch things as they have, in their weakneſs, admired ; tho theſe are now 
incorporated into the language of Divines; and tho, conſidering what defects 
there are in our ways of thinking and ſpeaking, we cannot well part with them 
all: yet we muſt remember to exalt the ſenſe of them, or annex ſome mental 
qualification to the ug of them. As, if God be ſaid to do things for His own 
glory, the meaning I humbly conceive muſt be, that the tranſcendent excellence 
of His nature may be collected from the form of the world and adminiſtra- 
tion of things in it; where there occurr ſuch marks of inexpreſſible wiſdom 
and power, that He needed not to have given us greater, had He only intend- 
ed His own glory : or ſomething to this purpoſe. Or if the glory of what we 
do, be aſcribed to Him; by this muſt be ſignified, that no glory is due to us, 
who have no powers, but what originally depend upon Him ; and that we 
defire therefore to acknowledge Him to be the true author of all that, which 
is Jaudable in us b. | 

When we thank God for any deliverance or injoyment, this muſt not be ſo 
underſtood, as if He could value Himſelf upon our ceremonious acknowledgment, 
or wanted complements, or any return from us. It is rather a profeſſion of 
the /en/e we bave of our wants and defects, of the beneficence of His nature, 
and the greatneſs or ſeaſonableneſs of the mercies received: an effort of a poor 
dependent being, who defires to own things, as far as he is able, to be what 
they are ©; and eſpecially to beget in himſelf fuch a diſpoſition of mind, as he 
ought to have towards his Almighty benefactor. 

When we are ſaid to be ſervants of God, or to ſerve Him, or do Him ſervice, 
theſe phraſes are not to be taken as when one man is ſaid to be ſervant of ano- 
ther, or to do him ſervice. For here it implies the doing of ſomething, which is 
uſeful and beneficial to the man who is ſerved, and what he wants, or fancies he 
wants: but nothing of want can be ſuppoſed in God, nor can we any way be pro- 
fitable or ſerviceable to Him. To ſerve Him therefore mult rather be t wor/bip 
or adore Him (of which ſomething by and by). And thus that word in another 
language, of which our ſerve is but the tranſlation, is frequently uſed: as to /erve 
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4 graven image * is to worſhip the image; but cannot ſignify the doing of any a 
which may be ſerviceable or uſeful to the dead ſtone. Or to ſerve God may be un- 
derſtood in a ſenſe ſomething like that: Serve the king of Babylon b. For they were 
ſaid to ſerye the king of Babylon, who ond his authority, and lived according to 
his laws, tho they did nothing, nor hadany thing perhaps, which could be parti- 
cularly ſerviceable to him: and ſo they may be ſaid to ſerve God, or to be His ſer- 
wants, who live in a continual ſenſe of His ſoveraign nature and power over them, 
and endeavour to conform themſelves to the laws which He has impoled upon 
theme. In theſe ſenſes we pray, that we may live 0 ſerve Him that is, we 
Pray, that we may live to worſhip Him, and practice thoſe laws of reaſon and 
virtue, to which rational natures are by Him ſubjected d. 
Many more reflexions might be made upon epithets and ways of ſpeaking, i intro- 
duced by cuſtom, from rude antiquity, or by neceſſity following from the nar- 
rowneſzcither of men's minds, or their language. It is plain, that love, anger, hands, 
eyes, &c. when aſcribed to God, cannot import ſuch bodily parts or paſſions as 
are found in us. Even the pronouns my, thy, bis (as His people, His houſe, Fc.) 
require much temper in the uſe of them . 

3. He ſpall find our ſelves bound to worſhip Him, in the beſt manner we can. For 


by wotſhipping Him I mean nothing but owning Him to be what He is, and 


ourſelves to be what we are, by ſome more /olemn and proper act: that is, by ad- 
dreſſing our ſelves as His dependents to Him as the Supreme cauſe, and Governor of 
the world, with acknowledgments of what we injoy, petitions for what we really 
want, or He knows to be convenient for us i, and the like. As if, ex. gr. I ſhould 
in ſome humble and compoſed manner s pray to that 4lmighty being, upon whom 
depends the exiftence of the world, and by whoſe providence I bave been preſerved to this 
moment, and injoyd many undeſerved advantages, that He would graciouſly accept my 
grateful ſenſe and acknowledgments of all His beneficence toward me : that he would 
deliver me from the evil conſequences of all my tranſgreſſions and follies : that He would 
indue me with ſuch diſpoſitions and powers, as may carry me innocently and ſafely 
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through all future trialt; and may inable me upon all occaſtons to behave my ſelf con- 
ſormably to the laws of reaſon, piouſly, and wiſely : that He would ſuffer no being to in- 
jure me, no misfortune to befall me, nor me to hurt myſelf by any error or miſconduct᷑ of 
my own that He would vouchſafe me clear and diſtinct perceptions of things; with 
ſo much health and proſperity, as may be good for me : that I may at leaſt paſs my time in 
peace, with contentment, and tranquillity of mind: and that, having faithfully diſ- 
charged my duty to my family and friends, and endeavourd to improve myſelf in vir- 
tuous habits and uſeful knowledge, I may at laſt make a decent and happy exit, and 
then find my ſelf in ſome better ſlate. Not to do this, or ſomething like it, will 
certainly fall among thoſe criminal omiſſons mentiond ſect. I. prop. V. For never 
to acknowledge the injoymentsand privileges we have received, and hold of God, 
is in effect to deny that we receive them from Him; not to apply to Him for 
what we want is to deny, either our wants, or His power of helping us; and ſoon: 
all contrary to truth *. - 

It muſt ever be ownd, that no worſhip can be proportionable to the Divine na- 
ture and perfections; but yet that we are obliged to do what we can: therefore 
I added thoſe worcs in the beſt manner we can. And it muſt be acknowledged 
further, that thoſe words do not oblige us to be always at our devotions neither b. 
For as in the worſhip of God we own Him to be what He is, ſo muſt we do 
this as not denying our ſelves to be what we are : beings not capable of bearing 
continual intention of mind; beings, that arc incompaſſed with many wants, 
which by the conſtitution of our nature require to be ſupplied, not without care 
and activity joind to our prayers; beings, that are made for many harmleſ5 injoy- 
ments; beings, that have many offices to perform one for another; and beings, 
in whom, all things conſiderd, it would be le/5 reſpect to be conſtantly in the for- 
mal act of devotion, than it is to addreſs our ſelves to Him with prepared minds, 
at certain times, or upon certain occaſions. To be always thus ingaged, if it 
could be, would be to make God what He is not: ſince it ſeems to ſuppoſe, 
that He wants it and we merit of Him by it; or that He is bound to give what 
we ask, without our endeavouring; or, at leaſt, that He is a Being obnoxious 
to importunity and teaſing. For theſe reaſons J have alſo in the explication of 
my meaning inſerted that limitation, by ſome ſolemn and proper act. 

Tho every man knows beſt his own opportunities and circumſtances, and there- 
fore may be moſt able to judge for himſelf, how he may beſt perform this duty 
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yet in general it may be ſaid, that to the doing of it ſolemnly and in the beſt man- 
ner we can theſe things are required : an intent mind *, proper times and places, 
a proper form of words, and a proper poſture. For if the mind be abſent, or 


attends not to what is ſaid, it is not the man that prays : this is only as it were 


the noiſe of a machine, which is put into motion indeed, but without any con- 
ſciouſneſs of its own act. To repeat one's prayers with moving lips, but ali- 
cnated thoughts, is not to pray in the beff manner we can: becauſe it is not in a 
manner agreeable to what we are, or to truth. For this is to doit only as ſpeat- 
ing, and not as thinking beings. 

Upon this account it will be certain, that ali times and places cannot be equal. 
ly proper b. Some times are ingroſſed by the buſineſs of life, and ſome places 
lie expoſed to interruptions. 'Thoſe of retreat and filence ought to be ſought, 
and, -as far as fairly it may be, contrived. And for this further reaſon, becauſe 
the farther we are removed from the notice of others, the clearer we ſtand of 


all oftentation : that is, the more we do it upon the ſcore of truth and duty; and 


this is again, the more truely and dutifully we do it. 

Our next care is a proper form of words. All prayer muſt either be vocal, or 
mental. Now even that which is called mental can ſcarce be made without words © 
or ſomething equivalent d. (I believe, that even the deaf and dumb form to them- 

ſelves ſome kind of language: I mean ſomething, which ſupplies. the room of 
language.) For thoughts in their naked ſtate, deveſſed of all words, and taken 


merely by themſelves, are ſuch ſubtle and fleeting things, as are ſcarce capable of 


making any appearance in the mind; at leaſt of being detaind, compared toge- 


ther, and ranged into ſentences. If a ſentence may be ſo made up of ſenſible ideas 


as to ſubſiſt in the mind by the help of thoſe images which remain in the phantaſy, 
after the manner of a ſentence expreſt in pictures, or by bieroglyphics : yet ſuch a 
ſentence muſt be very imperfect, through the wax? of grammatical inflexions, 
particles, and other additions neceſſary to modify and connect the ideas, of which 
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(particles, Cc.) there can be no images; and indeed little more than a ſet of dis- 
jointed conceptions, ſcarce exhibiting any ſenſe without the aſſiſtance of 
to fill up the blanks : and beſide that, a prayer cannot be made out of ſuch ſenten- 
ces as thoſe. It is by the help of words, at leaſt in great meaſure, that we even rea- 

| ſon and diſcourſe within our ſelves, as well as communicate our thoughts and diſ- 
courſe with others: and if any one obſerves himſelf well, he will find, that he 
thinks,as well as ſpeaks in ſome language, and that in thinking he ſuppoſes and runs 
over ſilently and habitually thoſe ſounds, which in ſpeaking he actually makes. 
This is the cauſe, why men can ſcarce write wel/ in any language but their ows : for 
whilſt they think in their own, their ſtyle and ſpeech, which is but the portraiture 
of their thoughts, muſt have the turn and genius of their own language, to what 
language ſoever the particular words belong. In ſhort, words ſeem to be as it were 
bodies or vehicles to the ſenſe or meaning, which is the ſpiritual part b, and which 
without the other can hardly be fixt in the mind. Let any man try ingenuouſ- 
ly, whether he can think over but that ſhort prayer in Plato, Tu ww i, ard. e, 
abſtracted quite from thoſe and all other words. One may apply his mind to the 
words of a prayer pronounced by another, and by taking them in make them 51. 
oum; or he may be as it were his own reader, and pronounce them himſelf; or he 
may lay before him a prayer in writing, and ſo carry his eyes and his mind toge- 
ther through it; or he may go over a form of words imprinted on his memory; 
or he may put words together in his mind ex tempore: but {till in all theſe ways 
words and language are uſed. And ſince to think over a ſet of words cannot be 
2 more adequate manner of addreſſing to God (who neither ſpeaks, nor thinks 
like us) than to ſpeał it over and think too; and moreover, ſince the very ſound 
of the words affects us, and, whien the form is ready prepared, and the mind 
freed from the labor of compoſing, doth really help attention d I fay, ſince this 
is the caſe, it muſt. be better, when we have opportunity, to pronounce a pray-- 
er e, than only to zhink it over. But then it ſhould be ſpoken no louder (T mean 
when we pray privately ), than juſt to make it audible to our ſelves. It is not 
upon God's account that we ſpeak, ſince he would know even our thoughts: 
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but it is upon our oum account, and to make our adorations, tho imperfect at the 
beſt, as compleat as we are able. (Which, by the way, is an anſwer, to them, 
who object againſt prayer the impertinence of talking to God.) This being pre- 
miſed, and ir being found that we muſt make uſe of words, it cannot bedenied 
that we ought to uſe the beſt and propereſt we can. This cannot be done in extem” 
foraneous effuſions : and therefore there muſt be forms premeditated ; the beſt, that 
we are capable of making or procuring, if we would worſhip God to the beſt of 
our capacity. As a prayer ought to have all the marks of ſeriouſneſs and being in 
earneſt, it ought to be the plaineſt, and at the ſame time is perhaps the hardeſt of 
all compoſitions. It ought to take ina general view of what we have injozd, what 
we want, what we have done, &c. and every thing ought to be expreſt with 
method, in phraſes that are grave and pointing, and with ſuch a true eloquence, as 
ingages all our attention and repreſents our deepeſt ſenſe, without affectation or need- 
leſs repetitions. Theſe conſiderations have cauſed me many times to wonder at 
thoſe men, who diſpute againſt pre-conceived forms of prayer. They, who talk 
ſo much of the ſpirit of prayer, ſeem to know but little of it. 

As to the poſture, that is belt, which beſt expreſſes our humility, reverence, and 
earneſtneſs, and affects us moſt. Tho perhaps ſome regard is to be paid to the cu- 
ſtoms of the place where we are; or of our own country, to which we have been 
moſt uſed. Several nations may denote the fame thing by different geſtures : 
and we may take theſe, as we do their words; 4. e. as having that hignification 
which they put upon them. 

Tho I have not hitherto mentiond it, there ought to be alſo a public worſhip 
of the Deity. For a man may be conſiderd as a member of a ſociety, and as ſuch 
he ought to worſhip God (if he has the opportunity of doing it : if there are 
proper prayers uſed publicly, which he may reſort to; and his health, &c. per- 
mit). Or the ſociety may be conſiderd as one body, that has common intereſts and 
concerns, and as ſuch is obliged to worſhip the Deity, and offer one common 
prayer. Belide, there are many, who know not of themſelves, how to pray; 
perhaps cannot ſo much as read. Theſe too muſt be taken as they are, and con- 
ſequently ſome time and place appointed, where they may have ſuitable prayers 
red to them, and be guided in their devotions. And further, toward the keep- 
ing mankind in order, it is neceſſary there ſhould be ſome religion profeſt, and 
even eſtabliſnd; which cannot be without ſome public worſhip. And were it not 
for that ſenſe of virtue, which is principally preſerved (fo far as it is preſerved) by 
national forms and habits of religion, men would ſoon loſe it all, run wild, prey 
upon one another, and do what elſe the worſt of ſavages do. 
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But how does this public worſhip, it may be demanded, comport with that re- 
treat and privacy recommended above? Anſ. I ſpoke there of prayer in general, to 
which thoſe circumſtances give a great advantage: but then they are recommend- 
cd no farther, than they can be had, and the nature of the prayer admits of them. 
Excuſe a ſhort reflexion here, which if it be not directly for the purpoſe, is not al- 
together foreign to it. Tho he who reads the form of public prayer reads it to 
all at the ſame time, that all may unite in one common act, which otherwiſe 
they could not do: yet ſtill every particular perſon, who minds the prayers at all, 
has a ſeparate perception of the words in his mind, and there he offers them, or 
the ſenſe containd under them, with more or leſs application and ardor. And ſince 
no man can be ſaid zo pray any further than he does this; and it cannot be known 
to any body in the congregation beſide himſelf, how far he doth do it ; his prayer 
is in reality as private, as if he was incloſed within a thouſand walls. So that, though 
there are reaſons for a public worſhip, yet I will venture to affirm, that all trus 
prayer is private. and the true ſeat of it being inthe mind, toward the intereſting 
of whoſe powers all the circumſtances of worſhip are mainly deſigned to con- 
tribute, it may be ſaid upon that account to be always made in the moſt retired and 
undiſcerned of all retreats *: nor can more be ſaid in reſpect of a worſhip, which 
by the terms is in other reſpects public. A man may be preſent i in a congrega- 
tion, and either pray the ſame prayer in which others ſeem to join, or ſome o- 
ther, or none at all b, for ought any body there can tell beſides himſelf. 

I am not inſenſible how much I may expoſe myſelf by theſe things to the laugh - 
ter of ſome, who are utter ſtrangers toall this language. W har a ſtir is here, /ay 
they, about praying? Who ever obſerved, that they who pray are more ſucceſiſul or 
happy, than they are who do not? Anſ. All obſervations of this kind muſt be very 
lubricous and uncertain. We neither know what other men are inwardly and really e, 
nor how they pray d, nor what to call ſucceſs ©. That, which is good for one, 
may be bad for another: and that, which ſeems good at preſent, may at length 
be evil, or intxpduce ſomcthing which is ſof. And as to the proſperity of them, 


Ex 75 tow ele is. Plotin. S. Cbryſoſtom favs ſome are fo unmindſul of whatthey are 
about, that they know not ſo much as what they fay themſelves. E474972 rat 702A 24 Cv TH d,, 
— ii xorrai, 2 E dci ri Zire Tet L444 xwii7&, U 0s £01 £% 6X 4%4- © The very 
Heathens thought, that the Gods would not hear the prayers of wicked men. Bias happening to Le 
with ſome ſuch in the fame ſhip, when a _ ſtorm aroſe and they (being now trighted) began 
to invoke their deities, cries out, Cr, U Aid gane 9%; 25 9 &d: rbinrag D. I. d C. Ceſtius 
ap. Tac. ſays, principes quidem inſtar deorum eſſe : ſed neque a diis ni ju as ſupplicum preces audiri. 
e Sometimes TA re rarreg: that is, as Plato paraphraſes thoſe words of Heffod, To #piov F 
T@rro%; TeRuxic foi Tater, 6707 iv 7 79 ue 099 dj, Coping, KA. f Oui quod iſte cal. 
culi candore laudatus dies originem mali habuit ? Quam multos accepta affiixere imperia ] quam multos 
bona perdidere, & ultimis merſcre ſappliciis? Plin. h 
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who endeavour to worſhip God in a proper and reaſonable manner, whatever it 
is, perhaps it might be 12/5, if they did not; or their misfortunes might be greater : 
who can be certain of the contrary ? If theſe gentlemen have any way of diſco- 
vering it, I wiſh they would impart their ſecret. In the mean time ſure they 
cannot expect, that even in the moſt imperfect sketch of natural religion the 
worſhip of the Deity ſhould be omitted: that very thing, which hath been 
principally intended by the word religion *. 

4. And laſtly, to deliver what remains, ſummarily z Rational beings; or they, 
to whom reaſon is the great law of their nature, if they would behave themſelves as. 
above, ſhould conſider in earneſt, what a mighty being He is, who by the conſtitu- 
tion of their nature has laid them under an obligation of being governed by it, and 
whoſe laws the dict᷑ates of right reaſon may be ſaid to be. They ought to keep it 
well impreſt upon their minds, that He is the being, upon whom their very ex- 
ifence depends: that it is He who ſuperintends and adminiſters the affairs of the 
the world by His providence : that the effects of His power and influence are viſible 
before their faces, and round about them, in all the phenomena of nature, not 

one of which could be without Him: that they are always in His preſence that 
He is a being of perfect reaſon : that, if it be reaſonable, that the tranſgreſſors 
of reaſon ſhould be puniſhd, they will moſt certainly, one time or other, be 

puniſhd, c. And then, if they do this, it is eaſy to ſee what effect it muſt 
bs upon all their thoughts, words b, and actions. 

By what is ſaid here, no f is intended to be el it is ad 
the practice of reaſon * truth, which is required: and any thing, that is not 
inconſiſtent with them, may be freely done, though under the inſpection of aur. 


great Lawgiver himſelf. 


* Religio deorum cultu pio continetur, Cic. Qui omnia, que ad.cultum diorum pertinerent, dili- 
genter retraftarent, & tanquam relegerent, ſunt ditti religioſs, &c. Id. v Particularly with 
reſpect to cuftomary ſwearing; which, beſide the ill conſequences it has in mak ing oaths cheap, Cc. 
is a great inſtance of diſregard and irreverence. For they, who uſe themſelves to it do, at leaſt, make 
the tremendous name of God to ſerve for an expletive only; and commonly to rude, paſſionate, or de-- 
bauched diſcourſe (Aoywy wariyomg Fog min Y ay 107 4TH g Ties de. Ph. Jud) 
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Sect. VI. Truths reſpecting Mankind in ge- 
neral, antecedent to all human laws. 


N this and the following ſections I ſhall proceed as in the foregoing. 


I. Every man bath in himſelf a principle of individuation, which diſtinguiſbes and 
ſeparates bim from all other men in ſuch a manner, as may render him and them capa- 
ble of diſtinct properties in things (or diſtin# ſubjects of property). That is, B and C 
are ſo diſtinguiſhd, or exiſt ſo diftinly, that if there be any thing which B can call 
his, it will be for that reaſon not C's : and v. v. what is C's will for that reaſon 
not be B's. The proof of this I put upon every man's own conſcience. Let us 
ſce then whether there is any thing, which one man may truly call his. 


II. There are fome things, to which (at leaſt before the caſe is alterd by voluntary 
ſubjection, compact, or the like) every individual man has, or may have, ſuch a na» 
tural and immediate relation, that he only of all mankind can call them bis. 

The life, limbs, &c. of B are as much bis, as B is bimſelf *. It is impoſlible 
for C, or any other to ſee with the eyes of B: therefore they are eyes only to B: 
and when they ceaſe to be bis eyes, they ceaſe to be eyes at all. He then has the 
ſole property in them, it being impoſſible in nature, that the eyes of B ſhould 
ever be the cyes of C. 

Further, the labor of B cannot be the labor of C: becauſe it is the application 
of the organs and powers of B, not of C, to the effecting of ſomething ; and there- 
fore the labor is as much B's, as the limbs and faculties made uſe of are his. 

Again, the effect or produce of the labor of B is not the effect of the labor of C: 
and therefore this effect or produce is B's, not C's; as much B's, as the labor was 
B's, and not C's b. Becauſe, what the labor of B cauſes or produces, B produces 


ou res dirigi ion, ws d 1d cure, Xen. > And therefore the produce of a 
man's labor is often ſtill called his labor. So N MIND): and ] 9 hm, in Pſalm. G- 
al. paſſim,——lliadumqut labor veſtes. Virg. 
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by his labor; or it is the product of B by his labor: that is, it is B's product, 
not C's, or any other's. And if C ſhould pretend to any property in that, which 
B only can truly call bis, he would act contrary to truth *. 

Laſtly, there may be many things, which B may truly call his in ſome ſuch ſenſe, 
or upon ſome ſuch account, as #0 other can; and to which C has no more right 
than D, nor D than F, Sc. the property of which will therefore be in B. Becauſe 
C has no more title than D, nor D than F, Qc. and that, to which every one 
befides B has an equal title, no one beſides B can have any title to at all b, their 
pretences mutually balancing and deſtroying each other, whilſt his only remains. 
And in this caſe a ſmall matter, being 1188 to nothing, will be ſtrong enough 
to maintain the claim of B. 


III. Whatever is inconſiſtent with the general peace and 8 (or good) of man- 
| kind, is inconſiſtent with the laws of human nature, wrong, intolerable. Thoſe max- 
ims may be eſteemd the natural and true laws of any particular ſociety, which 
are moſt proper to procure the happineſs of it. Becauſe happineſs is the end of ſo- 
ciety and laws: otherwiſe we might ſuppoſe unhappine/5 to be propoſed as the 
right end of them; that is, unhappineſs to be deſirable, contrary to nature and 
truth. And what is ſaid of a particular ſociety is not leſs true, when applied to 
the univerſal ſociety of mankind. Now thoſe things are moſt apt to produce hap- 
pineſs, which make the moſ# men happy. And therefore thoſe maxims or princi- 
ples, which promote the general tranguillity and well being of mankind, if thoſe 
words expreſs the happineſs of mankind, muſt be the true laws of humanity, or 
the baſis ot them: and all ſuch practices, as interfere with theſe, muſt alſo in- 
terfere with thoſe. It is contradictory to ſay, that any thing can be a general law 
of human nature, which tends only to favor the pleaſures of ſome particulars 
to the prejudice of the reſt, who partake of the ſame common nature; and eſ- 
pecially if theſe pleaſures are of the lower and brutal kind. As a million of men 
are more than one; ſo in fixing the public laws of human nature, and what 
ought to be, or not to be, they muſt in reaſon be more regarded by a million of 
times: for here we conſider men only as men. 

It will be eaſy now to ſhew, that the tranſgreſſien of theſe laws, conducing to 
the general good of the world, is wrong and morally evil. For if mankind may be 
ſaid in general to be a rational animal, the general welfare of it muſt be the wel- 
fare of a rational nature: and therefore that, and the laws which advance it, 


* If B works for another man, who pays him for his work, or labor, that alters not the eaſe. He 
may commute them for money, becauſe they are his. > Tanquam Sparti illi poetarum, ſic [, 
invicem jugulant, ut nemo ex omnibus reflet, as Lactantius ſays in another caſe, & 
mu 
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muſt be founded in reaſon; nor can be oppoſed by any thing, but what is op- 
polite to reaſon, and conſequently to truth. 

Let us ſuppoſe ſome rule, by which if all mankind would agree to govern 
themſelyes, it would be in general good for the world: that is, ſuch a practice 
would be agreeable to the nature and circumſſances of mankind. If all men ſhould 
tranſgreſs this rule, what would be the conſequence of ſuch an aniverſal 
revolt? A general evil, or ſomething diſagreeable to our nature and the 
truth of our circumſtances : for of contrary practices there muſt be con- 
trary effects; and contraries cannot both be agreeable to the ſame thing. 
This then would be wrong by the terms. And as wrong it would be in any 
one man: becauſe all the individuals have equal right to do it, one as much as ano- 
ther; and therefore all as much as any one. At leaſt it is certain, that whoever 
ſhould violate that rule, would contribute his ſhare towards the introduction of 
univerſal diſorder and miſery ; and would for his part deny human circumſtances to 
be what they are, public happineſs to be what it is, and the rule to be what it real- 
ly is, as muchasif all others conſpired with him in this iniquity and madneſs. 

With what face can any particular man put his own humor or unreaſonable 
pleaſure into the ſcale againſt ſuch a weight of happineſs as that of all the world ? 
Does not he, who thus centers in himſelf, diſregards the good of every body elſe, 
and intirely ſeparates his injoyments and intereſts from thoſe of the public; does 
not he, I ſay, ſtrike himſelf out of the roll of mankind *? Ought he to be ownd 
as one of them? Ought he not rather to be repelled, and treated as an alien and e- 
nemy to the common happineſs and tranquillity of our ſpecies ? 


IV. Whatever is either reaſonable or unreaſonable in B with reſpect to C, would ' 
be juſt the ſame in C with reſpect to B, if the caſe was inverted b. Becauſe reaſon is 
univerſal, and reſpects caſes ©, not perſons. (See ſect. III. pr. II 

Cor. Hence it follows, that a good way to know what is right or wrong in re- 
lation to other men, is to conſider what we ſhould take things to be were we in 
their circumſtances 4. 


V. In a ſlate of nature men are equal in reſpect of dominion e. I except for the pre- 
ſent the caſe of parents and their children, and perhaps of ſome few other near relati- 


* *Ar9pwro roger In;ior. Ph. Jud. Nec enim aquus judex aliam de ſud, aliam de 
aliens caush, ſententiam fert. Sen. Aura - F horas yowrn, Ifocr. h 28 
wp Yanw 1y Man. P. Atoth. Es leco nos conflituamus, que ille ef, cui iraſcimur. Sen. 
He was a mere flatterer, who told Cyrus, Baris put tes 5/2 dä ov pie TPvxires g0w n þ 
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ons. Here let me be underſtood to mean only thoſe, between whom there is 
no family relation {or between whom all family relation is vaniſſid). 

In a ſtate, where no lau of ſociety make any ſubordination or diſtinction, mes 
can only be conſiderd as men, or only as individuals of the ſame ſpecies, and equal - 
ly ſharing in one common definition . And ſince by virtue of this ſame definiti- 
on B is the ſame to C, that C is to B; B has no more dominion over C than 8 
-reciprocally has over B: that is, they are in this regard equal. 

Perſonal excellencies or defects can make no difference here: becauſe, 1. Who 
muſt judge, on which ſide the advantage lies? To ſay B (or D, or any body elſe) 
has a right to judge to the diſadvantage of C, is to ſ#ppoſe what is in queſtion, a 
dominion over him; not to prove it. 2. Great natural or acquired indowments 
may be privileges to them who have them: but this does not deprive thoſe, who 
have leſs, of their title to what they have; or, which is the ſame, give any 
one, who has greater abilities, a right to take it, or the uſe of it from them. If 
B has better eyes than C, it is well for him: but it does not follow from this, 
that C ſhould not therefore ſee for himſelf, and uſe bis eyes, as freely as B may bis. 
C's eyes are accommodated by nature to his uſe, and ſo are B's to his; and each has 
the ſole property in his own: ſo their reſpective properties are equal. The caſe 
would be parallel to this, if B ſhould happen to have better intellectual faculties 
than C. And further, it B ſhould be fronger than C, he would not yet for that 
reaſon have any right to be his lord. For C's leſs degree of ſtrength is 
as much his, as B's greater is his therefore C has as much right to his, 
and (which is the natural conſequence) to uſe his, as B has to uſe his : 
that is, C has as much right to rei, as B has to impoſe or command, 
by virtue of his ſtrength : and where the right (tho not the power) of 
| reſiſting i is equal to the right of commanding, the right of commanding or do- 
minion is nothing. 3. Since ſtrength and power are moſt apt to pretend a title 
to dominion b, it may be added further, that power and right, or a power of 
doing any thing, and right to do it, are quite different ideas: and therefore they 
may be ſeparated, nor does one inferr the other. Laſtly, if power, gud power, 
gives a right to dominion, it gives a right to every thing, that is obnoxious to it; 
and then nothing can be done that is wrong. (For no body can do any thing which 
he has not the power to do,) But this is not only contrary to what has been pro- 
ved in ſect. I. but to aſſert it would be to advance a plain ab/urdity or contradiction 

Nihil e unum uni tam ſimile, tam par, quam omnes inter noſmet ipſos ſamus——. Qua, 
eſt hominis definitio, ana in omnes valet, Cic. » When the Romans, in Livy, asked the Galle, 


Dnodnam id jus efſet, agrum à poſſeſſoribus petere, aut minari arma, 92 armis ju, 
ferre, & omnia fortium virorum eſſe. Like barbarians indeed ! 0 
rat er. 
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rather. For then to oppoſe the man who has this power, as far as one can, or (which 
is the ſame) as far as one has the poter to doit, would not be wrong: and yet ſo 
it muſt be, if he has a right to dominion, or to be not oppoſed. Moreover, that 
a man ſhould have aright to any thing, merely becauſe he has the power to take 
it, is a doctrine indeed, which may ſerve a few tyrants, or ſome banditi and 
rogues, but directly oppoſite to the peace and general good of mankind; and 
therefore to be exploded, by prop. III. It is alſo what the powerful themſelves 
could not allow, if they would but imagine themſelves :o be inthe ſtate of the 
weak and more defenceleſ5 z. and therefore unreaſonable, by prop. IV *. 


VE. No man can have à right to begin to interrupt the happineſs of another. Be- 
cauſe, inthe firſt place, this ſuppoſes a dominion over him, and the moſt ab/olute - . 
too that can be. In the next, for B to begin todiſturb the peace and happineſs . 
of C is what B would think anreaſonable, if he was in C's caſe. In the laſt, ſince 
it is ſuppoſed, that C has never invaded the happineſs of B, nor taken any thing 
from him, nor at all meddled with him, but the whole tranſaction begins origi- 
nally from B (forall this is couchd in the word begin), C can have nothing that is 
Bis; and therefore nothing, to which C has not at leaſt as good a title as B has; 
or, in other words, nothing, which C has not as much right to keep as B to claim. 
Theſe two rights being then at leaſt equal, and counterpoiſing each other, no al- 
teration in the preſent ſtate of things can follow from any ſuperiority of right 
in B: and therefore it muſt of right remain as it is; and what C has muſt, for any 
right that B has to oppoſe this ſettlement, remain with C in his andifurbed poſ- 
ſeſſion. But the argument is ſtill ſtronger on the fide of C: becauſe he ſeems to 
have ſuch a property in his own. happineſs, as is mentiond in prop. IL ſuch a 
one as no other can have b. | 


VII. Tho uo man can have aright to begin to interrupt another man's bappineſs, or 
to hurt him; yet every man has a right to defend himſelf and his againſt violence, to re- 
cover what is taken by force from bim, and even to make repriſals, by all the means that - 
trutb and prudence permit e. We have ſeenalready, that there are ſome things, which 


* Foſephus, when he ſays, dhe ys pay dg, © raf Ne (yugerarer, & gef Ames, Tie 
Tels Javerwriger, can only mean, that neceſſity, or perhaps prudence, obliges to do this; not any law - 
in the ſtricter ſenſe of that word. d Societatis [inter homines) artiſſmum vinculum oft magic : 
arbitrari eſſe contra naturam, hominem homini detrahere, ſui commodi cauſa, quam omnia incommoda. . 
ſubire, &. Cic. © All this is ſuppoſed to be in a ſtate of nature and the abſence of human 
laws. . 
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a man may truly call his; and let us for the preſent only ſuppoſe, that there may 
be more. This premiſed, I proceed to make good the propoſition. 

To deny a man the privilege mentiond in it is to aſſert, contrary to truth, either 
that he has not the faculties and powers, which he has; or that the Author of na- 
ture has given them to him in vain. Forto what end has he them, if he may not 
«je them? And how may he uſe them, if not for his own preſervation, when he i is 
attacked, and like to be abuſed, or perhaps deſtroyd. 

All animals have a principle of ſe/f-preſervation, which exerts itſelf many times 
with an uncontroulable impetuoſity. Nature is uniform in this, and every where 
conſtant to itſelf. Even inanimate bodies, when they are acted upon, react. And 
one may be ſure, that no poſition can have any foundation in nature, or be con- 
ſiſtent with it and truth (thoſe inſeparable companions), which turns upon nature 
itſelf, and tends to its deſtruction. 

Great part of the general happineſs of mankind depends upon thoſe means, by 
which the innocent may be ſaved from their cruel invaders: among which the op- 
portunities they have of defending themſelves may be reckond the chief. There- 
fore to debar men of theuſe of theſe opportunities, and the right of defending 
themſelves againſt injurious treatment and violence muſt be inconſiſtent with the 
laws of nature by prop. III. 

If a man has no right to defend himſelf and what is his, he can have no right to 
any thing (the contrary to which has been already in part, and will by and by be 
more amply proved); ſince that cannot be his right, which he may not maintain 
to be his right. 

If a man has no right to defend himſelf againſt inſults, c. it muſt be becauſe the 
aggreſſor has a right to aſſail the other, and aſurp what is his: but this pretenſion 
has been prevented in the foregoing propoſition. And, more than that, it includes 
a great abſurdity, to commence an injury, or to begin the violence, being in nature 
more than only to repel} it. He, who begins, is the true cauſe of all that follows: 
and whatever falls upon him from the oppoſition made by the defending party, is 
but the effect of his own act: or, it is that violence, of which he is the author, re- 
fefted back upon himſelf. It is as when a man ſpits at even, and the ſpittle falls 
back upon his own face. 

Since he, who begins to violate the happineſs of another, does what is wrong, 
he, who endeavours to obviate or put a ſtop to that violence, does in that reſpect 
what is right, by the terms. 

Laſtly, ſince every man is obliged to conſult his own happineſs, there can be no 
doubt but that he not only may, but even ought to defend it (ſect, II. prop. IX.); 

in 
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in ſuch a manner I mean, as does not interfere with truth, or his own deſign of 
being happy. He ought indeed not to act raſbly, or do more than the end propoſ- 
ed requires: that is, he ought by a prudent carriage and wiſe forecaſt to ſhut up, if 
he can, the avenues by which he may be invaded ; and when that cannot be done, to 
uſe arguments and perſuaſives, or perhaps AY A out of the way of harm: but 
when theſe meaſures are ineffectual or impracticable, he muſt take ſuch other as he 
can, and confront force with force. Otherwiſe he will fail in his duty to himſelf, and 
deny happineſs to be happineſs. 

By the ſame means, that aman may defend what is his, he may certainly endea- 
vour to recover what has been by any kind of violence or villainy taken from him. 
Forit has beenſhewn already, that the power to take any thing from another gives 
no right toit. The right then to that, which has been taken from its owner againſt 
his will, remains ſtill Where it was: he may till truly call it bis and if it be bis, he 
may uſe it as his which if he who took it away, or any other, ſhall hinder 
him from doing, that man is even here the aggreſſor, and the owner does but 
defend himſelf and what is his. Beſides, he, who uſes any thing as hit, when it 
is bis, acts on the fide of truth: but that man, who oppoſes him in this, and 

conſequently aſſerts a right to that, which is not his, acts contrary to truth. 
'The former therefore does what .cannot be amiſs : but what the latter does, i is 
wrong by that fundamental propoſition, ſect. I. prop. V. 

Then further, if a man hath till a rigbt to what is forceably or without his con- 
ſent taken from him, he muſt have a right to the vale of it. For the thing is to him 
what it is in value to him: and the right he has to ĩt, may be conſiderd as a right to 
a thing of /#ch a value. So that if the very thing which was taken be deſtroyd, or 
cannot be retrieved, the proprietor neyertheleſs retains his right to a thing of ſuch 
a value to him; and kanething muſt be had in lieu of it: that is, he has a right to 
make repriſals. Since every thing is to every man what it is in value to him, things 
of the ſame value to any one may be reckond as to him the ſame, and to recover the 
equivalent the ſame as to recover the thing it/eIf : for otherwiſe it is not an equiva- 
lent. If the thing taken by way of repriſal ſhould be 0 the man, from whom it is 
taken, of greater value than what he wrongfully took from therecoverer, he muſt 
charge himſelf with that loſs. If injuſtice be done him, it is done by himſelf, the 
other has no more than what he has a right to. To which add, that as a man has a 
right to recover what is his, or: be equivalent, from an invader fo he ſeems for the 
ſame reaſons to have a right to an equivalent for the expenſe he is at in recovering his 
own, tor the loſs of time and quiet, and for the trouble, baardi, and dangers under- 
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gone: becauſe all theſe are the effects of the invaſion, nenn be added 
to the invader's account. 


VIII. The firſt poſſeſſionof 8 thing gives the poſſeſſor a greater right 10 it, than any 
other man bas, or can have, till be and all, that claim under him, are extinct. For, 
I. till then no other man can be the ſirſt poſſeſſor again: which is more than nothing; 
ſince he comes into it by God's providence, and as it were donation. 2. That, which 
no man has yet any title to , the finder may take without the violation of any 
truth. He doth not deny that to be another man's, which is another man's: he doth 
not begin to interrupt the happineſs of any body, c. Therefore to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of it is not wrong. So far from it, that, ſince every man is obliged to conſult his 
own happineſs (that is, his own intereſt and advantages, whenever he can do it 
without the violation of truth) not to act conſonantly to this obligation is an omil- 
ſion that would be wrong. What he does therefore is right. And then if he does 
right in taking poſſeſſion of it, he muſt from thence be the righrful poſer z or, it 
becomes his. 3. Thereare many things, which cannot be poſſeſt without cultiva- 
tion and the contrivance and labor of the firſt. poſſeſſor. This has generally been 
the caſe of lands. and theſe are indeed more eminently meant by the word poſſeſſi- 
ons. Now to deprive a man of the fruit of bis own cares and ſweat, and to enter 
upon it, as if it was the effect of the jntruder's pains and travel, is a moſt mani- 
feſt violation of truth. It is aſſerting in fact that to be his, which cannot be 
his. See prop. II. 4. The contrary doctrine, viz. that prime occupancy gives 
no right, interferes with prop. III. for it muſt certainly be inconſiſtent with 
the peace and bappineſ of mankind in general to be left in endleſs. wars and 
ſtruggles for that, which no man can ever have any right to. And yet thus it 
muſt be, if that doctrine was true: becauſe it has been demonſtrated, that power 
confers no right; and therefore the fir right to many things can only accrue 
from the firſt poſſeſſion of them. 5. If B ſhould endeavour by force (or fraud) 
to eject C out of the poſſeſſion of any thing, which C injoys, and obtaind 
without expelling or diſturbing any body, he would certainly do that, which he 
himſelf would judge unreaſonable, were he in C's. place. Therefore he acts, as 
if that was not reaſon with reſpect to C, which would be reaſon in reſpect of B; 
contrary to the nature of reaſon, and to prop. IV. 6. To endeavour to turn a man 
violently out of his poſſeſſions is the ſame as to command him to leave them, upon 
pain of ſuffering for non-obedience. But this is uſurping a dominion, which he has 
no right to z and is contrary to prop. V. 7. ry ome oo another out of his 
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poſſeſſion without beginning to interrupt his happineſs: nor can any one do this 
without contravening the truth containd in prop. VI. This therefore ſecures 
the poſſeſſor in his poſſeſſion for ever: that is, it confirms his right to the thing 
poſſeſt, Laſtly, the ſirſt poſſeſſor, of whom I have been ſpeaking, has undoubt- 
edly a right to defend bis perſon, and ſuch other things as can only be bis, againſt 
the attempts of any aggreſſor (ſee prop. II.): therefore theſe no one can have a 
right to violate. And therefore again, if he cannot be forceably diſpoſſeſt 
without violence offerd to theſe, no one has any right to diſpoſſeſs him. But 
this muſt be the caſe, where the poſſeſſor does not quit his poſſeſſion willing- 
ly. The right conſequently muſt remain ſolely in him, unleſs he conſents to 
uit it. | 

: N. The ſucceſſors of an invader, got into poſſeſſion wrongfully, may acquire 
a right in time, by the failure of ſuch, as might claim under him who had the 
right. For he, who happens to be in poſſeſſion, when all theſe are extinct, is 
in the place of a prime occupant. 


IX. A title to many things may be transferred by compact or donation b. If B has 
the ſole right in lands, or goods, no body has any right to the diſpoſal of them 
beſides B: and he has a right. For diſpoſingof them is but uſing them as his. 
Therefore the act of B in exchanging them for ſome thing elſe, or beſtowing them 
upon C, interferes not with truth: and ſo B does nothing that is wrong. Nor 
does C do any thing againſt truth, or that is wrong, in taking them: becauſe 
he treats them as being what they are; as things, which come to him by the act 
of that perſon, in whom is lodged the ſole power of diſpoſing of them. Thus 
C gets the title innocently. | Do 

But in the caſe of compact the reaſon, on which this tranſaction ſtands, is more evi- 
dent ſtill. For the contractors are ſuppoſed to receive each from other the equiva- 
lent of that which they part with, or at leaſt what is equivalent to them reſpectively, 
or perhaps by each party preferable. Thus neither of them is hurt: perhaps both 
advantaged. And fo each of them treats the thing, which he receives upon the 
innocent exchange, as being what it is : better for him, and promoting his con- 
venience and happineſs. Indeed he, who receives the value of any thing, and 
what he likes as well, in effect has it ſtill. His property is not diminiſhd : the 
ſituation and matter of it is only alterd. 


a Ths Sious, E ris ins g vhs obs, bs irvyires cee x2ir®>, xupins & margin; Aralis wa - 
iter. Iſocr. d To this may be reduced that title to things, which Tully mentions as con. 
ferred by ſome law (lege); and even thoſe, whichaccrue conditione, or ſorte. For I ſuppoſe the go- 
yernment to have a right of giving them thus. : : 

S 2 Mankind 
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Mankind could not well ſubſiſt without bartering one thing for another: 
therefore whatever tends to take away the benefit of this intercourſe, is incon- 
ſiſtent with the general good of mankind, c. If a man could find the neceſſa- 
ries of life without i it, and by himſelf, he muſt at leaſt want — of the com- 
forts of it. 


X. There is then ſuch a thing as property, founded in mw a truth *; ory 
there are things, which one man only can,  confiſtently with nature and wu, cal 
bis : by prop. II, VIII, IX.“. | 


XI. Thoſe things, which only one man can truly and properly call bis, 2 LENS. 
bis, till be agrees to part with them (if they are gu, as be may part with) by com- 
pact or donation; or (which muſt be underſtood) till they fail, or death extiny 
guiſhes him and his title together, and he delivers the lamp to his next man. 
Becauſe no one can deprive him of them without his approbation, but the de- 
ond muſt uſe them as bis, when they are not his, in contradiction to Iruth. For, 


XII. To have the property of any thing and to have the ſole right of aer and dif- 
poſing of it are the ſame thing : they are equipollent expreſſions. For when it is ſaid, 
that P has the property, or that ſuch a thing is proper to P, it is not ſaid, that 
P and QorP and others have the property (proprium limits the thing toP only): 
and when any thing is ſaid to be his, it is not ſaid that part of it only is his. P has 
therefore the all or all-hood © of it, and conſequently all ibe uſe of it. And then, 
ſince the all of it to him, or all that P can have of it, is but the Wn dea 
of it 4, he who has this has the thing itſelf, and it is his *, 


Laws 


* Which muſt not give way to opinions of firneſs, &c. The maſter was in the right, who cor- 
rected Cyras for adjudging the great coat to the great boy, and the little one to the little, He was 
not r dr gi, but of property. omnium, que in hominum doctorum diſputatione verſan- 
tur, nibil oft profetis praſtabilius, quam plane intelligi nos ad juſtitiam eſſe natos, neque opinione, 
ſed naturi confliturum eſſe jus. as.” | d There is another way of acquiring a title 
mentiond : which is, by the right of war, as it is called. Sunt private nulla naturd: ſed ant ve- 

reri occupatione, ut qui quondam in vacua venerunt; aut victorid, ut qui bello potiti ſunt, &c 
Cic. And ſo in Xenophon it is ſaid to be an eternal law among men, that if a city be taken in war, 
the bodies and goods of the people in it are the conqueror's; and they may poſſeſs them as their 
own, not dr. But ſure this wants limitations. © Allodinm. ene iyikace 
Sadie ih Ar/SrH 6 Ina wo ixire r durreriun F ivygin, » Th Gris, Tw UB, 
Za ©», nr P Tw xtr ieee; doxoTiuar d — $x0T $6, e Auris cs Ty THwTY rf the 
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Laws indeed have introduced a way of ſpeaking, by which the property and 
the ſafrutt are diſtinguiſnd; bur in truth the uſufructuary has a temporary, or 
limited property; and the proprietary has a perpetual uſufruct, either at preſent, 
or in reverſion. Propriety without the u/+ (if the uſe is never to come to the 
proprietary) is an empty ſound. | 

I have before upon ſome occaſions taken it as granted, that he, who uſes 
any thing as bis, when it is not bis, acts againſt truth, &c. but now I ſay fur- 
ther, that, 


XIII. , who uſes or diſpoſes of any thing, does by that declare it to be bit. Be- 
cauſe this is all, that he, whoſe it really is, can do. Borrowing and hiring af- 
ford no objection to this. When the borrower or hirer uſes the thing borrowd 
or hired, he uſes what is his own for the time allowd : and his doing ſo is only 
one of thoſe ways, in which the true proprietary diſpoſes of it. 


XIV. To uſurp or invade the property of another man is injuſtice : or, more ful- 
ly, to take, detain, uſe, deſtroy, burt, or meddle with any thing that is bis without 
his allowance, either by force or fraud or any other way, or even to attempt any of 
theſe, or aſſiſt them, who do, are acts of injuſtice. The contrary ; to render and 
permit quietly to every one what is bis, is juſtice. Def. 


XV. He that would not violate truth, muſt avoid all injuſtice : or, all injuſtice 
is wrong and evil. It interteres with the truths here before laid down, and per- 
haps more. It denies men to be /ubjefs capable of diſtin& properties: in ſome 
caſes it denies them to have a property even in their own bodies, life, fame, and 
the like: the practice of it is incompatible with the peace and happineſi of man- 
kind: it is what every man thinks unreaſonable in bis own caſe, when the inju- 
ry is done to himſelf: to take any thing from another only becauſe I think I 
want it, or becauſe I have power to take it, and will have it, without any title 


© Nadoxy v xfiru dvrꝶ ins diggen Tapa)apBarery,, iAvyoxgine Faxirai ele. C lis. xeruds ö 
T9603 10 i api r mixAuFjνn TapaArncu 488 Aas Tv 090 werO-, Luc. e E te paſcir 
ager, tuus eft, &c. Horace, alluding to this truth. Hal rarròs, fays Plato, ts ug read Ari 
por galten rig. r aher hei pads Gigur fel wyw and then proceeds, ! Zv yok ld 
Tir F rizas, d pn They To xexrypuire, x7), In Plutarch the thing is carried farther : where it is 
Aid, that a man paſſing by another man's door ought wn GA how, xA. according to a ſaying of 
Xenocrates, u digi a T#5 modes & 785 PI EA; iis &Morgiar tian r Nh. 

* Furtum fit, cum quis alienam rem inxito domino contrectat. Juſt. inſt, > On the contrary 
nN N- p NW). A faying of 9 . And Cicero more than once uſes verum for juſum, 
and veritas for bonitas or probitas, 

to 
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to it, is the higheſt pretence to dominion, and denial of our natural equality : 
it is ſetting up a right to begin to diſturb the happineſs of others: and laſtly, it 
is to deny there is any ſuch thing as property, contrary to truth. | 

- Briefly, if there be any thing which P can truly and properly call his, then, 
if T takes or uſes it without the conſent of P, he declares it to be his (for if 
it was his he could do no more) when it is not his, and ſo acts a lie : in which 
conſiſts the idea and formal ratio of moral evil. 

The very attempting any inſtance of injuſtice, or aſiſting others in ſuch an at- 
tempt, fince it is attempting and promoting what is urong, is being in the 
wrong as much as one is able to be; or doing what one can to achieve that 
which is evil: and to do this, by the terms, muſt be wrong and evil. 

Even the defire of obtaining any thing unjuſtly is evil: becauſe to deſire to 
do evil, by the terms again, is an evil or criminal deſire. If the act follows 
ſach a deſire, it is the child and product of it: and the deſire, if any thing 
renders the fulfilling of it impracticable, is the act obſtructed in the beginning, 
and ſtifled in the womb. | 

Let it be obſerved here by way of ſcholion concerning the thing called cove- 
fouſneſ5, that there ſeem to be three ſorts of it. One is this here mentiond ; 
a deſire of getting from others, tho it be unjuſtly. This is wrong and wicked. 
Another is an immenſe deſire of heaping up what one can by juſt methods, but 
without any reaſonable end propoſed b, and only in order to tee e, and as it were 
bury it à: and the more he accumulates, the more he craves e. This alſo in- 
trenches upon truth, and ſeems to be a vice. But to covet to obtain what is 
another man's by juſt means, and with his conſent, when it may contribute to 
the happineſs of our ſelves or families, and perhaps of the other perſon too, 
Has nothing ſurely that looks #»friendly upon truth, or is blameable, in it. This, 
if it may be called covetouſneſs, is a virtuous coverouſne/5. 


Account 7b ov purer eb Tos, 79 & AN, army iris, AN Irg. Epic. s words, Fulitia pri- 
mum munus eft, ut ne cui quis noceat, niſs laceſſitus injuria; deinde, ut communibus pro communibu; 
utatur, privatis ut ſuis. Cic. This is to uſe things as being what they are. o Blepſias i du- 
eo, in Lucian, dies of hunger (A465 A- ie , ]. Ridiculous enough. © Or 
only Tg:s 75 Ag, as Anachayſis ſaid of ſome Greeks. Athen. 4 As that man, in Ae. 
nes, indeavourd literally to do; of whom it is reported, that, being much in love with his . 
before he died he ſwallowd as much of it as he could (z«rariwre An dA xevris NN,). © Of 
ſuch iris, that Diogenes uſed to ſay, Ohne Tv5 PrAngyvess red dpi, x2. Stob, The Mamhilim, 
mentiond in Nahh. Ab, compare them INww ny 55 5 Emmy mei mw zen 
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XVI. ben a man cares not what ſufferings he cauſes to others, and eſpecially if 
he delights in other men's ſufferings and makes them bis ſport, this is what I call 
cruelty. And not to be affected with the ſufferings of other people, tho they proceed 
not from us, but from others, or from cauſes in which we are not concerned, is un- 

1 mercifulneſs. Mercy and humanity are the reverſe of theſe. 


XVII. He, whoreligiouſly regards truth and nature, will not only be not unjuſt, 
but (more) not unmerciful, and much leſs cruel. Not to be affected with the aficti- 
ons of others, ſo far as we know them, and in proportion to the ſeveral degrees 
and circumſtances of them, tho we are not the cauſes of them, is the ſame as 
to conſider the afflicted as perſons not in affliction; that is, as being not what 
they are, or (Which is the ſame) as being what they are not: and this contra- 
dicts matter of fact. 

One can ſcarce know the ſufferings of another without having at leaſt ſome image 
of them in hismind : nor can one have theſe images without being conſcious of 
them, and as it were feeling them. Next to ſuffering itſelf is to carry the repreſen- 
tation of it about with one. So that he, who is not affected with the calamities of 
others, ſo far as they fall within his knowledge, may be ſaid to know and not to 
know; or at leaſt to cancel his knowledge, and contradict his own conſcience. 

There is ſomething in human nature * reſulting from our very make and conſtitu- * 
tion, while it retains its genuin form, and is not alterd by vitious habits z not per- 
verted by tranſports of revenge or fury, by ambition, company, or falſe philoſo- 
phy b; nor oppreſ# by ſtupidity and neglecting to obſerve what happens to others: I 
ſay, there is ſomething, which renders us obnoxious to the pains of others, cauſes us 
to ſympathize with them, and almoſt comprehends us in their caſe. It is grievous to 
ſec or hear (and almoſt to hear of) any man, or even any animal whatever, in tor- 
ment. This compaſſion appears eminently in them, who upon other accounts are 
juſtly reckond amongſt the beſt of men : in ſome degree it appears in almoſt all; nay, 


* Properly called humanity ; becauſe nothing of it appears in brutes. NWW1TMM run MIR TRA 
an Wag. 8. Hhaſ. d When Seneca ſays, Clementiam omnes boni preflabunt, miſe- 
ricordiam autem vitabunt, he ſeems only to quibble. He has many other weak things upon this ſub- 
ject. That, ſuccurret [ ſapiens] alienis lachrymis, non accedet, owns one uſe of tears: they obtain ſuc- 
cour even from a Stoic. © Ave dfedubagvis Abs. They, who of all writers undertake to imi- 
tate nature moſt, oft introduce even their heroes weeping. (Sec how Hamer repreſents Ulyſſes Od. 5. 
151,—2,—7,—8.) The tears of men are in truth very different from the cries and ejulations 
of children. They are ſilent fireams, and flow from other cauſes ; commonly ſome tender, or perhaps 
philoſophical, reflexion. It is eaſy to ſee how hard hearts and dry eyes come to be faſhionable. But 
for all that, it is certain the glandula lacrymales are not made for nothing, a 
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even ſometimes, when they more coolly attend to things, in thoſe hardend and ex- 
ecrable monſters of cruelty themſelves, who ſeem juſt to retain only the leaſt tinc- 
ture of humanity that can be. The Pberæan tyrant, who had never wept over any 
of thoſe murders he had cauſed among his own citizens, wept when he ſaw a trage- 
dy but acted in the theatre :: the reaſon was, his attention was caught here, and 
he more obſerved the ſufferings of Hecuba and Andromache, than ever he had 
thoſe of the Phereans; and more impartially, being no otherwiſe concerned in 


them but as a common ſpectator. Upon this occaſion the principle of compaſſion, 


implanted in human nature, appeard,overcame his habits of cruelty, broke through 
his petrifaction, and would ſhew that it could not be totally eradicated. It is there- 


fore according to nature to be affected with the ſufferings of other people: and 


the contrary is inhuman and unnatural. 
Such are the circumſtances of mankind, that we cannot (or but very few of os, 
2 knows) make our way through this world without encountering dangers and 
ſuffering many evils : and therefore ſince it is for the good of ſuch, as are ſo expoſed 


or actually ſmarting under pain or trouble, to receive comfort and aſſiſtance from 
others, wick which they muſt commonly continue to be miſerable, or periſh, it 


is for the common good and welfare of the majority at leaſt of mankind, that they 
ſhould compaſſionate and help each other®. To do the contrary muſt therefore be 
contrary to nature and wrong by prop. III. And beſide, it is by one's behaviour and 
actions to affirm, that the circumſtances of men in this world are not what they are; 
or that peace, and health, and happineſs, and the like, are not what they are. 

Let a man ſubſtitute himſelf into the room of ſome poor creature dejected with 
invincible poverty, diſtracted with difficulties,or groaning under the pangs of ſome 


| diſeaſe, or the anguiſh of ſome hurt or wound, and without help abandond to want 


and pain. In this diſtreſs what reflexions can he imagine be ſhould have, if he found 
that every body neglected him, no body ſo much as pity ing him, or vouchſafing to 
take notice of his calamitous and ſad condition? It is certain, that what it would 
be reaſonable or unreaſonable for others to do in reſpect of bim, he mult allow to 


be reaſonable or unreaſonable for him to do in reſpettof ow, or deny a manifeſt 
| i in prop. IV. 


If unmereifulneſs, as before defined, be wrong, no time need to be ſpent in pro 


ving chat cruelty is ſo. For all that is culpable in unmercifulneſs is containd in cruel- 
ty _ additions and aggravations. Cruelty not only denies due regard to the ſuffer- 


Pie: þ & generous nature pities even nn enemy in diftrele, . 
s, aur ore duch. Soph. : 
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ings of others, but cauſes them; or perhaps delights in them, and (which is the 
moſt inſolent and cruel of all cruelties) makes them a jeff and ſubject of raillery. If 
the one be adefe# of humanity, the other is diametrically oppoſite to it. If the 
one does no good, the other does much evil. And no man, how cruel ſoever in rea- 
lity he was, has ever liked to be rectond a cruel man: ſuch a confeſſion of guilt 
does nature extort; ſo univerſally doth it reject, condemn, abhor this character. 


XVIII. The practice of jaſtice and mercy is juſt as righty-.as injuſtice, unmerci- 
fulneſs, and cruelty are wrong. - This follows from the nature of contraries. Be- 
ſide, not to be juſt to a man is to be not juſt, or unjuſt to him: and ſo not to 
be merciful is to be unmerciful, or perhaps cruel. 

Here I might end this ſection: but * it may not be improper to be a 
litle more particular, Therefore, 


XIX. From the foregoing propoſitions may be deduced the heinouſneſs of all ſuch 
crimes, as murder, or even hurtihg the perſon of another any bow, when our own 
neceſſary defence does not require it (it being not poſſible, that any thing ſhould be 
more his, than bis own perſon, life and limbs); robbing, flealing, cheating, be- 
traying; defamation, detraction; defiling the bed of another man, et cet. with all 
the approaches and tendencies to them. For theſe are not only compriſed within 
the definition of injuſtice, and are therefore violations of thoſe truths, which 
are violated by that; but commonly, and ſome of them always, come within 
the deſcription of cruelty too. All which is evident at firſt ſight with reſpect 
to murder, robbery, cheating, {landering, Cc. eſpecially if a man brings him- 
ſelf into the caſe, and views himſelf in his own imagination as renderd ſcanda- 
lous by calumniators and liers; ſtript by thieves; ruind in his fortunes and un- 
done by knaves ; ſtruggling to no purpoſe, convulſed and agonizing under the 
knife of ſome truculent ruffian; or the like. 

The ſame is altogether as plain in the caſe of adultery b, when any one © inſnares, 
and corrupts the wife of another; notwithſtanding the protection it gains from 
falſe notions, great examples 4, and the commonneſs of the crime :. For (the na- 
ture of matrimony being for the preſent ſuppoſed to be ſuch, as it will appear by and 
by to be) the adulterer denies the property a husband has in his wifeby compact, 
the moſt expreſs and ſacred that can poſſibly be made: he does that, which 


2 Eft hommum nature, quam. ſequi debemns, maxim? inimica erudelitas. Cic. d Azure pen 
iv, a 5%, br d weixgos. Chryſ.. © One of the Subſeſſores alienorum matrimoni- 
vum, as they are called in Val. Max. 4 Palam apparet, adhuc «tate Divi Hieronymi adul- 
terium capite ſolere puniri: nunc magnatum luſus eſt. Schol. in $, Hier. e For hence follows 
impunity, Cc. CIV © POE MER _ Miſhn. 
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tends to ſubvert the peace of families, confounds relation, and is altogether. in- 
conſiſtent with the order and tranguillity of the world, and therefore with the 
laws of human nature: he does what no man in his wits could think reaſonable, 
or even tolerable, were he the perſon wrongd *: briefly, he impudently treats a 
woman as his own woman (or wife®), who is not his, but another's, contrary to 
Juſtice, truth and fact e. Nor is this ſimple injuſtice only, but injuſtice, for which 
no reparation can be made if the injured man thinks ſo; as he generally does 
(fee ſet. II. prop. I. obſ. 4.) injuſtice accompanied with the greateſt cyueKty; ſo 
complicated, as ſcarce any other can be. The husband is for ever robbed: of 
all that pleaſure and ſatisfaction, which ariſes from the wife's fidelity and af- 
fection to him a; preſuming upon which he took her t6 be not only tlie partner 
of his bed, but the companion of his life, and ſharer in all his fortunes e: and 
into the room of them ſucceed painful and deſtructive paſſions. The poor woman * 
herſelf, tho ſhe may be deluded 8, and not ſee at preſent her guilt, or the con- 
ſequences of it, uſually pays dear "for her ſecurity and want of guard, 'the hus- 
band becoming cold ® and averſe to her, and the full of apprehenſions and fears !, 
with a particular dread of his further reſentment. And their a Fairs, in this disjointed 
and diſtracted condition, are neglected; innocent children lighted, and left unpro- 
vided for, without ſo much as the comfort of any certain relations to pity themł, c. 
The adulterer may not be permitted to extenuate his crime by fuch impertinent 
Aimile's and rakiſh talk, as are commonly uſed for that purpoſe l. When any one 
wrongs another of his property, he wrongs him of what it is to him, the proprie- 
tor: and the value muſt be ſet according to what he eſteems it to be, not what 


J, qui nullius non uxorem concupiſcit, idem uxorem ſuam aſpici non vult : & fidei acerrimus 
exactor, eſt perfidus : & mendacia perſequitur, ipſe per jurus. Sen. d YON, mw favors nde. 
© What a monſter in nature muſt he be, who, as if it was meritorious to dare to act againſt all theſs 
(to uſe Seneca's words again) ſatis juſtam cauſam Putat amandi, quod aliena eſt Luxor]? 4 O 1 
rr ie kurt, ws 10 * ſuvoror Napdiugtra T7 N —— «A if Os rA dib, y 
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2 be 2 5 Duns, . f. inidaxrvre i,, A. Ph. Jud. e Marriage is ae Terre; & 
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hs injurer, who perhaps has no taſte of virtuous pleaſures, may think it to be. 
(See p. 33. obſ. 3,4.) Nor may thele thefts be excuſed from their ſecrecy. For 
1. the injuſtice of the fact is the ſame in itſelf, whether known, or not. In either 
caſe truth is denied: and a lie is as much a lie, when it is whiſperd, as when it is 
proclaimd at the market · croſs. 2. It has been ſhewd (ſect. IT.) that the rectitude of 
our actions and way to happineſs are coincident and that ſuch acts, as are diſa- 
greeable to truth, and wrong in themſelves, tend to make men ultimately unhappy *. 
Things are ſo orderd and diſpoſed by the Author of nature, or ſuch a conſtitution 
of things flows from him, that it muſs be ſo. And ſince no retreat can be impervi- 
ous to his eye, no carer ſo much out, of the way, as not to be within his plan, 
no doubt there is to every wrong and vitious act a ſuitable degree of unhappineſi 
and puniſbment annext, which the criminal will be ſure to meet with ſome time or 
other b. For his own ſake therefore he ought not to depend upon thedarkneſs of 
the deed, 'But ay, it can hardly be, but that it muſt be diſcoverd e. People ge- 
nerally ri/e in vice, grow impudent and vain and careleſs, and diſcover themſelves d: 
the opportunities contrived for it muſt be liable to ob/ervation : ſome confidents 
muſt be truſted, who may betray the ſecret, and upon any little diſtaſte probably 
will do it: and beſide, love is quick of apprehenſion e. | 

It will be eaſily perceived from what has been faid, that if to murder, rob, 
&c. are unjuſt and crimes of a heinous nature, all thoſe things which have any 
tendency toward them, or aſſinity with them, or any way countenance them, muſt 
be in their degree criminal t: becauſe they are of the ſame complexion with that 

which they tend to, tho not of the ſame growth, nor matured into the groſs act, 
or perhaps do not operate ſo preſently, apparently, or certainly. Envy, mallcs, 
and the like, are conatus's toward the deſtruction or ruin of the perſon, who is 
the object of theſe unhappy paſſions; To throw duft 8 upon a man's reputation 
by innunendo's, ironies, Ic. may not indeed fully i it all at once, as when dirt is 
throw, or gro/s calumnies; yet it infects the air, and may deſtroy it by a lin- 
gring poiſon. To expoſe another by the ſtrength of a jeſting talent, or 
harder temper of face, is to wound him, though it be in an inviſible 


Nemo malus felix: minimò corruptor, Cc. Juv. d A . o 5 ND. „%.. Plot. 
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place *. ox? freedoms and reputed civilities of Barbarian extract, and eſpeci- 
ally gallantries*, that proceed not to conſummate wickedneſs, nor perhaps are 
intended to be carried ſo far, may yet divert peoples affections from their pro 
object, and debauch the mind e. By ſtories or inſinuations to ſow the ſeeds of dif. 
cord and quarrels between men is to murder, or hurt them, by another hand, 
Even for men to intermeddle in other peoples. n, as buſy bodies: and - 
inen do, is to aſſume a province, which is not theirs; to concern themſelves 
with things, in which they are not concernd ; to make that public, which in 
itſelf is privare; and perhaps to rob the perſon, into whoſe buſineſs they intrude 
themſelves, of his quiet, if of nothing elſe. For indeed this intermeddling 
looks like ſetting up a pretence to ſomething further; like an unjuſt attack be- 
gun at a diſtance. All which declares what an enemy, and how irreconcilable 
to truth, this pragmatical humor is. And fo on. 


If theſe things are ſo, how guilty muſt they be, who are deſignedly the pro- 


moters or inſiruments of injuſtice and wickedneſs ;. ſuch as mercenary ſwearers, 


and falſe witneſſes; traders in ſcandal ; folicitors in vice; they who intend by 
their converſation to relax mens principles too much, and (as it ſeems) prepare 
them for knavery, lewdneſs, or any flagitious enterprize 4. 

There are other crimes, ſuch as infidelity to friends or them who intruſt us with 
any thing, ingratitude, all kinds of wilful perjury, and the like, which might have 
been mentiond in the propoſition, being great inſtances of injuftice : but becauſe 
they are viſibly ſuch, and their nature cannot be miſtaken, I compriſe them in the 
et cæt. there. Any one may ſee, that he, who acts unfaithfully, acts againſt his pro- 
miſes and ingagements, and therefore denies and fins againſt truth; does what it 
can never be for the good of the world ſhould become an univerſal practice; does. 
what he would not have done to himſelf; and wrongs the man, who depends 
upon him, of what he juſtly might expect. So the ungrateſul man treats his be- 
nefactor as not being what he is, &c. And the falſe-ſwearer reſpects neither 

nor himſelf, nor the perſons affected, nor mankind in general, nor Gad 
himſelf as being what they are. All this is obvious. 


1d yd pr W N SN Wan vn P2YRN., Main. & ſim. paſſ. For, according te the 


Jevviſh doctors, he who does this breaks the fixth commandment. Abarb. d Sec how chaſt the 
Romans were once. Quo matronale decus verecundia munimento tutius eſſet, in jus vocanti matro- 


nam corpus ejus atting ere non permiſerunt, ut inviolasa mans alien a tadtu flola relinqueretur. Val. M. 
And it is told of P. Manius, that triſti exemple. precepit [ filie ſue), ut non ſolum virginitatem illibatam, 


ſed etiam ofcula ad virum ſincera perſerret. Id. c Nuance autem pr eſtantior * Animus cor- 
yores tanto ſceleratiùs corrumpitur. S. Auſt. 4 re dri 6s Nee 6s T6 idle xaxer dad adrras 
4 Qrroruxirrrs, AA. S. Baſ. © Onmes enim immemorem beneficii oderunt. Cic. And the fame 
may be ſaid of the unfaithful, per jured, Cc. 
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Sect, VII. Truths reſpecting particular Societies, 
of «Men, or Goyernments. 


T. AN is a ſocial creature that is, a-fingle man, or family, cannot ſubſiſt, 

or not well, alone out of all ſociety. More things are neceſſary to ſu/* 
tain life, or at leaſt to make it in any degree pleaſant and deſirable, than it is poſ- 
fible for any one man to make and provide for himſelf merely by his own labor and: 
ingenuity. Meat, and drink, and clothing, and houſe, and. that frugal furniture- 
which is abſolutely requiſite, with a little neceſſary phy ſic, ſuppoſe mam arts and 
trades, many heads, and many hands. If he could make a ſhift in time of health to 
live as a wild man under the protection of trees and rocks, feeding upon ſuch- 
fruits, herbs, roots, and other things, as the earth ſhould afford, and happen to 
preſent to him; yet what could he do in fickne/5, or old age, when. he would not 
be able to ſtir out, or receive her beneficence. 

If he ſfiould take from the other ſex ſuch a help, as the common appetite migho 
prompt him to ſeek, or he might happen to meet with in his walks; yet ſtill if 
the hands are doubled, the wants are doubled too: nay more, additional wants, 
and great ones, attending the bearing and education of children. 

If we could ſuppoſe all theſe difficulties ſurmounted, and a family grownup, 
and doing what a ſingle family is capable of doing by it ſelf; ſupporting them 
ſelves by gardening, a little agriculture, or a few cattle, which they have ſome- 
how got, and tamed (tho even this would be hard for them to do, having no mar- 
kets, where they might exchange the produce of their husbandry, or of their 
little lock, or herd for other things; no ſhops to repair to for tools; no ſer- 
vant, or laborer to aſſiſt; nor any public invention, of which they might ſerve 
themſelves in the preparation of their grain, dreſſing their meat, manufacturing 
their wool, and the like); yet ſtill it is only the cortex of the man, which is pro- 
vided for: what muſt become of the interior part, the minds of theſe people? 
How would thoſe be fed, and improved :? Arts and ſciences, ſo much of them 
as is neceſſary to teach · men the uſe of their faculties, and unfold their reaſon, 
are not the growth of ſingle families ſo imployd. And yet for men to lay out. 


* Quid ergo, anima nullane habet. alimenta propria t an ejus eſca „ 
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all their pains and time in procuring only what is proper to keep the blood 
and humors in circulation, without any further views, or any regard to the 
nobler part of themſelves, is utterly nab to the idea of a * form- 
cd for rational exerciſes. 

If all the exceptions againſt this ſeparate way of living could be removed; yet 
as mankind increaſes, the little plots, which the ſeveral families poſſeſs, and cul- 
tivate, muſt be inlarged, or multiplied : by degrees they would find themſelves 
ſtraitend: and there would ſoon be a collifion of intereſts, from whence diſputes 
and quarrels. would enſue. Other things too might miniſter matter for theſe. 
And beſide all this, ſome men are naturally troubleſome, vitious, thieviſh, pug- 
nacious, rabid; and theſe would always be diſturbing and flying upon the next 
to them: as others are ambitious, or covetous, and, if they happen to have 
any advantage or ſuperiority in power, would not fail to make themſelves yet 
greater or ſtronger by cating up their neighbours, till by repeated incroachments 
they might grow to be formidable *. 

Under ſo many wants, and ſuch appreben/ions, or preſent dangers, neceſſity 
would bring ſome families into terms of friendſhip with others for mutual com- 
fort and defence: and this, as the reaſon of it increaſed, would become ſtronger, 
introduce ſtricter ingagements, and at laſt bring the people to mix and unite. 
And then the weak being glad to ſhelter themſelves under the protection and 
conduct of the more able, and fo naturally giving way for theſe to aſcend, the 
ſeveral ſorts would at length ſertle into their places, according to their ſeveral 
weights and capacities with reſpect to the common concern. And thus ſome 
form of a ſociety muſt ariſe : men cannot ſubſiſt otherwiſe. 

But if it was poſſible for a man to preſerve life by b;m/eif, or with his peri 
company about him: yet no body can deny, that it would be infinitely better 
for him, and them, to live in a ſociety, where men are ſerviceable to them- 
ſelves and their neighbours at the ſame time, by exchanging their money, or 

goods, for ſuch other things as they want more; where they are capable of do. 
ing good offices each for other in time of need; where they have the protection of 
laws, and a public ſecurity againſt cheats, robbers, aſſaſſines, and all enemies 
to property; where a common force or army is ready to interpoſe between 
them and foreign invaders; and where they may injoy thoſe diſcoveries which 
have been made in arts and learning, may improve their faculties by converſa- 
tion and innocent conflicts of reaſon, and (to ſpeak out) may be made men. 


* Alter in alterius exirium levi compendis ducitur. Sen. * 
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If, when we have the privilege of ſociety and laws, we can ſcarce preſerve 
our own, or be fafe, what a woful condition ſhould we be in without them ; ex- 
poſed to the inſults, rapines, and violence of _ unjuſt and mercileſs men, not 
having any ſanctuary, any thing to take refuge in? So again, if notwithſtand- 
ing the help of friends and thoſe about us, and ſuch conveniences as may be 
had in cities and peopled places, we are forced to bear many pains and melan- 
choly hours, how irk/ome would life be, if in fickneſs or other trouble —_ | 
was no body to adminiſter either remedy or conſolation ? 

Laſtly, ſociety is what men generally defre. And tho much company may be 
attended with much vanity, and occaſion many evils * yet it is certain, that ab- 
ſolute and perpetual /0/itude has ſomething in it very irkſome and hideous b. Thus 
the ſocial life is natural to man; or, what his nature and circumſtances require. 


IT. The end of ſociety is the common welfare and good of the people aſſociated. This 
is but the conſequence of what has been juſt ſaid. For becauſe men cannot fubſiſt 
well, or not ſo well, ſeparately, therefore they unite into greater bodies: that is, 
the end of their uniting is their better ſubſiſtence; and by how much their manner 
of living becomes better, by ſo much the more effectually is this end anſwerd. 


III. ſociety, into which men enter for this end, ſuppoſes ſome rules or laws, ac- 
cording to which they agree all to be governed, with a power of altering or adding to 
them as occaſion ſhall require. A number of men met together without any rules, 
by which they ſubmit to be governed, can be nothing but an irregular multi- 
tude. Every one being ſtill ſui juris, and left intirely to his own private choice, 
by whatever kind of judgment or paſhon or caprice that happens to be de- 
termind, they muſt needs inter fere one with another: nor can ſuch a concourſe 
of people be any thing different from an indigeſted chaos of diſſenting parts, 
which by their confuſed motions would damnify, and deſtroy each other. This 
mult be true, if men differ in the ſize of their underſtandings, in their man- 
ner of thinking, and the ſeveral turns their minds take from their education, 
way of living, and other circumſtances; if the greateſt part of them are un- 
der the direction of bodily affectiont; and if theſe differ as much as their ſhapes, 
their complexions, their conſtitutions do . Here then we find nothing but 
confuſion and unhappineſs. 


* Arij otle ſays a good man would be neither 2@:a©-, nor roav 1ia®-, This is juſt, Therefore Seneca 
ſceems to go a little too far, when he writes, Omnes amicos habere operoſum eſſe, ſatis eſſe inimicos 
uon habere. d Ze TUPEY DAS u 6 Abbr. S. Baſ. Man is, in Greg. Nax. s 
words, 7d ToAurgerararoy Se, N TUKIAGTETO?, 
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Such a combination of men therefore, as may produce their common good and 
happineſi, muſt be ſuch a one as in the firſt place, may render them compatible 
one with another: which cannot be without rules, that may direct and adjuſt 
their ſeveral motions and carriages towards cach other, bring them to ſome de- 
'gree of uniformity, or at leaſt reſtrain ſuch excurſions and enormities, as would 
render their living together inconſiſtent. 

Then, there muſt be ſome expreſs declarations and ſcita to aſcertain properties 
and titles to things by common conſent : that ſo, when any altercations or diſputes 
hall happen concerning them {as be ſure many muſt ina world ſo unreaſonable and 
prone to iniquity), the appeal may be made to their own ſettlements; and by the 
application of a general undiſputed rule to the particular caſe before them it may 
appear, on which fide the obliquity lies, the controverſy may be fairly decided, 
and all mouths eternally ſtopped. And then again, that they may be protected and 
perſevere in this agreeable life, and the injoyment of their reſpective properties 
be ſecured to them, ſeveral things mult be forecaſted by way of precaution a- 
gainſt foreign invaſions ; puniſhments mult be appointed for offences committed 
amongſt themſelves, which being known may deter men from committing 
them, &c. Theſe rules, methods, and appointments of puniſhments, being in- 
telligibly and honeſtly drawn up, agreed to, and publiſhd, are the mutual com- 
pats ® under which the ſociety is confederated, and the laws of it. 

If then to have the members of a ſociety capable of ſubſiſting together, if to 
have their reſpective properties aſcertaind, if to be ſafe and quiet in the poſſeſſion 
of them be for the general good of the ſociety, and theſe things cannot be had 
without /awsz then a ſocicty, whoſe foundation and cement is the public good, 
mult have ſuch /aws, or be ſuppoſed at leaſt to deſign ſuch. 

As to the making of any further laws, when the public intereſt and welfare re- 
quire them, that is but repeating the /ame power in other inſtances, which they made 
uſe of before in making their firſt laws: and as to altering or repealing, it is certain 
the power of making and unmaking here are equal. Beſide, when men are incorpo- 
rated and live together for their mutual good, this end is to be conſiderd at one time 
as much as at anotber; not only in their firſt conſtitution and ſettlement. 


IV. Theſe laws and determinations muff be ſuch, as are not inconſiſtent with natural 
Juſtice. For 1. To ordain any thing that interferes with truth is the ſame as to or- 
dain, that what is #rwe ſhall be falſe; or v. vd. which is abſurd. 2. To pretend 
by a law to make that to be , which before and in itſelf was unjuſt, is the 
ſame as to ordain that which interferes with truth: becauſe juſtice is founded in 
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truth (as before), and every where the ſame . Therefore, 3. by a law to enact 
any thing which is naturally unjuſt is to enact that which is abſurd ; that which 
by ſet. I. is morally evil; and that which is oppoſite to thoſe laws, by which 
it is manifeſtly the will of our Creator we ſhould be governed®. And to enact 
what is thus evil muſt be evil indeed. Laftly, to eſtabliſh injuſtice muſt be 
utterly inconfiflent with the general good and happinels of any ſociety ; unleſs 
to be unjuſtly treated, pilled, and abuſed can be happineſs . And if ſo, it is 
utterly inconſiſtent with the end of ſociety ; or, it is to deny that to be the end 
of it, which is the end of it. 


V. A ſociety limited by laws ſuppoſes magiſtrates, and a ſubordination of powers : 
that is, it ſuppoſes a government of ſome form or other. Becauſe, where men are 
to act by rules or laws for the public weal, ſome muſt of neceflity be appointed 
to judge, when thoſe laws are tranſgreſt, and how far; to decide doubtful caſes, 
and the like: there muſt be ſome armed with authority t execute thoſe judg- 
ments, and to puniſh offenders: there muſt be perſons choſen not only to puniſh 
and prevent public evils, but alſo to do many other things, which will be re- 
quired in advancement of the public good: and then the power of making new 
laws, and abrogating or mending old ones, as experience may direct or the caſe 
at any time require, as alſo of providing preſently and legally for the ſafety of 
the public in time of ſudden danger, muſt be lodged ſomewhere. 

If there are no executors of the laws, the laws cannot be executed: and if fo, 
they are but a dead letter, and equal to none: and if the ſociety has none, it is in- 
deed no ſociety, or not ſuch a one as is the ſubject of this propoſition. Guardi- 
ans and executors of laws are therefore the vitals of a ſociety, without which 
there can be no circulation of juſtice in it, no care of it taken, nor can it conti- 
nue. And ſince men can be but in one place at once, there muſt be numbers 
of theſe proportionable to the bigneſs and extent of it. 


„ Ala Poon, df, & TETEE TW avrw Yu Jia wor To rd % 340) g of Thignay 
Eil. Arxiſt. b Even the Heathens believed, that above all human xngvyweare there were 
wyparra 1474 #2; 2169 wa, Which mortals ought not to tranſgreſs ; & yag r vw ys xdx9495 
4 au Tore C5 rar. Soph. Nec ſs regnante Tarquinio nulla erat Rome ſcripta lex de ftupris, id- 
circo non contra—— legem ſempiternam Sex. Tarquinius vim Lucretie—attulit. Erat enim ratio pro- 
ſecta à rerum natura, & ad rect faciendum impellens, & & delicto avocans : que non tum deniq; 
incipit lex eſſe, cum ſcripta eſt, ſed tum cum orta eſt. Orta autem ſimul eft cum mente divina. Cic. 
© $i tanta poteſtas eſt ſtultorum ſententiis atq; juſſis, ut eorum ſuſfragiis rerum natura vertatur; cur 
nos ſanciunt, ut, que mala pernicioſaq; ſunt, habeantur pro bonis, ac ſalutaribus? aut citr, cum jus ex 
injuria lex facere poſit, bonum eadem facere non poſſit e malo? Cic. | 
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And further, ſince the concerns of a whole ſociety, and ſuch things as may fall 
within the compaſs of a ſtatute book, are various, requiring ſeveral ſorts and ſizes of 
abilities, and lying one above another in nature; ſince not only private men want 
to be inſpected, but even magiſtrates and officers themſelves, who (tho they oft for- 
get it) are ſtill but men; and ſince the whole ſociety is to be one, one compact bo- 
dy: I ay, ſince the caſe is thus, there muſt be men to act in ſeveral elevations and 
qualities as well as places, of which the inferior ſort in their ſeveral quarters muſt act 
immediately under their reſpective ſuperiors; and ſo this claſs of ſuperiors in their 
ſeveral provinces under others above them; till at laſt the aſcent is terminated in 
ſome head, where the legiſlative power is depoſited, and from whence ſpirits and 
motion are communicated through the whole body. An army may as well be ſuppo- 
ſed to be well diſciplined, well provided, and well conducted without either generat 
or officers, as a ſociety without governors and their ſubalterns, or (which is the ſame) 
without /ome form of government, to anſwer the end of its being. 


VI. A man may part with ſome of his natural rights, and put himſelf under the 
government of laws, and thoſe, who in their ſeveral fiations are intrufled with the 
execution of them, in order to gain the proteflion of them, and the privileges of a re- 
gular ſociety. Becauſe by this he doth but exchange one thing for another, 
which he reckons equivalent, or indeed preferable by much : and this he may do 
without acting againſt any truth. For the liberties and natural rights, which. 
he exchanges, are his own, and therefore no other man's property is denied by 
this: nor is the nature of happineſs denied to be what it is, ſince it is happineſs 
which he aims at in doing this. On the contrary, he would rather offend a- 
gainſt truth, and deny bappineſi to be what it is, if he did not do it; eſpecial- 
ly ſeeing, that here his ows happineſs coincides with the general happineſs and 
more convenient being of the kingdom or commonwealth, where his ot falls, 
or his choice determins him to live. 

If the queſtion ſhould be asked, what natural rights a man may part with, or how 
far he may part with them; the general anſwer, I think, may be this. Some things 
are eſſential to our being, and ſome it is ot in our power to part with. As to the 
reſt, he may depart from them ſo far as it is conſiſtent with the end, for which he 
does this: not further, becauſe beyond that lies a contradiction. A man cannot 
give away the natural right and property he has in any thing, in order to preſerve 
or retain that property : but he may conſent to contribute par? of his eſtate, in 
order to preſerve the re, when otherwiſe it might all be loſt; to take his ſhare 
of danger in defence of his country, rather than certainly periſh, be inſlaved, 
or ruind by the conqueſt or oppreſſion of it; and the like. 

VII. Mn 
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VII. Men may become members of a ſociety (i. e. do what is mentiond in the ſore- 

going propoſition) by giving their conſent, either explicitly, or implicitly. That 2 
man may ſubject himſelf to laws, we have ſcen. If he does this, he muſt do 
it either in his own perſon; or he muſt do it by ſome proxy, whom he ſubſtitutes 
in his room to agree to public laws; or his conſent muſt be collected only from 
the conformity of his carriage, his adhering to the ſociety, accepting the be- 
nefits of its conſtitution, and acquieſcing in the eſtabliſhd methods and what 
is done by virtue of them. By the :. fir ways he declares himſelf explicitly, 
and directly: nor can he after that behave himſelf as if he was no member of 
the ſociety, without acting as if he had not done what he has done. And this 
is the caſe not only of them, who have been concerned in the fir formation 
of any government, but alſo of them, who have in the ſaid manners * given 
their conſent to any ſubſequent acts, by which they ownd, confirmed, and came 
into what their anceſtors had done, or who have by oaths put themſelves under 
obligations to the public. By the aff of the three ways mentiond a man's 
conſent is given indeed implicitly, and leſs directly; but yet it is given, and he 
becomes a party. For ſuppoſe him to be born in ſome certain kingdom or com- 
monwealth, but never to have been party to any law, never to have taken any 
oath to the government, nor ever formally to have ingaged himſelf by any otber 
af. In this caſe he cannot methinks but have ſome love and ſympathy for that 
place, which afforded him the firſt air he drew; ſome gratitude towards that 
conſtitution, which protected his parents, while they educated and provided 
for him; ſome regard to thoſe obligations, under which perhaps they have laid 
him, and with which limitations as it were they (or rather the Governor of 
the world by them) conveyd to him his very life. 
If he inberits or takes any thing by the laws of the place, to which he has no 
indefeaſible right in nature, or which, if he had a natural right to it, he could 
not tell how to get, or keep, without the aid of laws and advantage of ſociety; 
then, when he takes this inheritance, or whatever it is, with it he takes and 
owns the Jaws which give it him. 

Indeed fince the ſecurity he has from the laws of the country in reſpect of his 
perſon, and rights, whatever they cither are, or may happen to be hereafter, 
is the general equivalent for his ſubmiſſion to them, he cannot accept that with- 
out being obliged in equity to pay hit. 
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Nay, laſtly, his very continuing and ſettling in any place ſhews, that either he 
likes the conſtitution, or likes it better than any other, or at leaſt thinks it bet- 
ter in his circumſlances to conform to it than to ſeek any other: that is, he con- 
ſents to be comprehended in it *. 


VIII. When a man is become a member of a ſociety, if he would behave himſelf 
according to truth, he ought to do theſe things : viz. to conſider property as founded 
not only in nature, but alſo in law; and men's titles to what they have, as 
ſtrengthend by that, and even by his own conceſſion and covenants z and therefore by 
ſo much the more inviolable and ſacred: inſtead of taking ſuch meaſures to do him- 
ſelf right, when he is moleſted, or injured, as his own prudence might ſuggeſt in 
a ſtate of nature, to confine himſelf to ſuch ways as are with his own conſent markt 
out for him: and, in a word, to behave himſelf according to his ſubordination or 
place in the community, and to obſerve the laws of it. For it is containd in the 
idea of a law, that it is intended to be obſerved : and therefore he, who is a party to 
any laws, or profeſſes himſelf member of a ſociety formed upon laws, cannot 
willingly tranſgreſs thoſe laws without denying laws to be what they are, or him- 
ſelf to be what he is ſuppoſed or profeſſes himſelf to be : and indeed without con- 
tradicting all or moſt of thoſe truths containd in the foregoing propoſitions. 


IX. In reſpef of thoſe things, which the laws of the place take no cognizance of, 
or when if they do take cognizance of them, the benefit of thoſe laws cannot be had 
(tor ſo it may ſometimes happen. I ſay, in reſpect of ſuch things), be who is a 
member of a ſociety in other reſpetis retains his natural liberty, is flill as it were in 
a flate of nature, and muſt endeavour to att according to truth and bis beſt prudence. 
For in the former caſe there is nothing to limit him, by the ſuppoſition, but 
truth and nature. And in the otber it is the ſame as if there was nothing; fince 
in effect there is no law, where no effect or benefit from it is to be had. As, for 
examplc, if a man ſhould be attacked by thieves or murderers, and has no op- 
portunity or power to call the proper magiſtrate or officer to his aſſiſtance. 

There is a third caſe, which perhaps may demand admiſſion here: and that 
is, when laws are plainly contrary to truth and natural jufiice. For tho they 
may pals the uſual forms, and be ſtyled laws; yet, ſince no ſuch law can abro- 
gate that law of nature and reaſon, to which the Author of our being hath 
ſubjected us, or make falſhood to be truth; and two inconſiſtent laws cannot 
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both oblige, or ſubſiſt together; one of them muſt give way: and it is eaſy to 
diſcern, which ought to do it *, | | 

There remains one truth more to be annexed here, which may be contra- 
dicted by the practices and pretences of Enthuſiaſts >, - | 


EX. The ſocieties intended in this ſection, ſuch as kingdoms and commonwealths, 
may defend themſelves againſt other nations: or, war may lawfully be waged in de- 
fence and for the ſecurity of a ſociety, its members and territories, or for reparation of 
injuries. For if one man may in a ſtate of nature have a right to defend himſelf, 
(ſee ſect. VI. prop. VII), tuo may, or three, and ſo. on., Nay, perhaps two 
may have a double right, three a threefold right, Sc. At leaſt, if the right 
be not greater, the concern is greater: and there will be more reaſon, that two, 
or three, or more ſhould be ſaved, than one only; and therefore that two, or 
three, or more ſhould defend themſelves, than that one ſhould. And if this 
may be done by men in a ſtate of nature, it may be done by them when con- 
federated among themſelves : becauſe with reſpect to other nations they are 
ſtill in that fate. I mean, fo far as they have not limited themſelves by leagues 
and alliances. 

Beſide, if a man may defend himſelf, he may defend himſelf by what methods 
he thinks moſt proper, provided he treſpaſſes againſt no truth; and therefore, 
by getting the aid and aſſiſtance of others. Now when war is levied in defence 
of the public, and the people in general, the thing may be conſiderd as if every 
particular man was defending himſelf with the aſſiſtance of all the ref, and ſo 
be turned into the ſame caſe with that of a ſingle man. 

In truth the condition of a nation ſeems to be much the ſame with that of a 
ſingle perſon when there is no law, or no benefit of law, to be had: and what one 
man may do to another in that poſition, may be done by one nation or politic body 
with reſpect to another: and perhaps by this rule, regard being had to what has 
been deliverd in ſect. VI. the juſtice of foreign wars may be not untruly eſtimated. 

Mutual defence is one of the great ends of ſociety, if not the greateſt, and in a 
particular and eminent manner involves in it defence againſt foreign enemies. And 
whoever ſignalizes himſelf, when there is occaſion for his ſervice, merits the grate- 
ful acknowledgements and celebrations of his country- men: fo far at leaſt as he 
acts generouſly and with a public ſpirit, and not in purſuance only of private views. 


* Hind ſtultiſimum, exiſtimare omnia juſta eſſe, que ſcita ſint in populorum inſtitutis, aut legibus.— 
$i populorum juſſs, ſs principum decretis, ſs ſententiis judicum, jura conſtituerentur, jus eſſet latrocinari: 
jus, adulterare: jus, teſtamenta falſa ſupponere, ſi hac ſuffragiis aut ſcitis multitudinis prob arentur. Cic. 
. Þ Manicheans of old, and ſome moderns. a 
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As to thoſe wars, which are undertaken by men out of ambition *, merely to 
inlarge empire, or to ſhew the world, how terrible they are, how many men 
they are able to ſlay, how many flaves to make b, how many families to drive 
from their peaceful habitations, and, in ſhort, bow much miſchief and miſery 
they are able to bring upon mankind ; theſe are founded upon falſe notions of 


glory: imbellifhd indeed by ſervile wits and miſplaced eloquence, but condemned 
'by all true philoſophy and religion. 


Szct. VIII. Truths concerning Families and 
Relations. 


HIS ſection ſhall begin as relation itſelf does, with marriage. 


I. The end of marriage is the propagation of mankind, and joint happineſs of the 


couple intermarrying, taken together; or the latter by itſelf . The difference of the 


ſexes, with the ſtrong inclination they have each to the injoyment of the o- 
ther 4, is plainly ordaind by the author of nature for the continuance of the ſpe- 
cies, which without that muſt be ſoon extinguiſhd. And tho people, when 
they marry, may have many times not ſo much the increaſe of their family 
in their deſign or wiſhes, as the gratification of an importunate appetite yet 
ſince nature excites the appetite, and that tends ro this end, nature (or rather 
its great Author) may be ſaid to make this an end of the marriage, tho the 
bridegroom and bride themſelves do not. 


* Like thoſe particularly of J. Ceſar: of whom it is reported, tat, animadverss apud Herculis 
eemplum magni Alexandri imagine, ingemuit ; quaſi perteſns ignaviam ſuam, | v7 repro ſe me- 
morabile adtum eſſer in erate d jam Alexander erdem terrarum faber. Suct . d Some 
go to war Ser in; Tiga © g eric aper. Plat. Not out of neceſlity, and in order to 
peace; which is the true end of war. Iloaugue, os wry vH. Ariſt. Ira bellum ſaſeipiatur, ut 
\ihil aliud quam pax quaſita videatur. Cic. © Of Beere & poorer N ThxreXvics x4gw To 
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And then as to that other thing, which either accompanies the aforeſaid 
end of marriage, or is (as in many caſes it can only be) the end irſeIf *, the 
joint happineſs of the conjuges, no body can be ſuppoſed to marry in order 


and on ſet purpoſe to make him or herſelf #nhappy : no nor without a pre- 


ſumption of being more bappy. For without an apprehenſion of ſome degree of 
happineſs to accrue, or what preſents itſelf to the imagination as ſuch, and is 
taken for ſuch, what can induce people to alter their condition? Something 

- there muſt be, by which (however things prove upon trial) they thin to better it. 

And indeed if their circumſtances are ſuch, as may inable them to maintain a fa- 
mily, and provide for children, without difficultics and an over-burden of cares, 
and if they in goed earneſt reſolve to behave themſelves as they ought, and recipro- 
cally to be helpful and loving each to other, much comfort and happineſs b may 
juſtly be expected from this intimate union e, the interchange of affections, and a 
conſpiration of all their counſels and meaſures d, the qualities and abilities of the 

one ſex being fitted and as it were tallying to the wants of the other. For to 
paſs over in ſilence thoſe joys, which are trueſt when molt conceald e, many things 
there are, which may be uſeful, perhaps neceſſary to the man, and yet require the 
delicater hand or nicer management and genius of the woman i. and fo, viciſim, 


That ſure is a hard kw in Plato, which injoins &Tix:0X agupes νν,ẽ4a dens, ee y h Bounty A7 
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they were not given for both theſe ends, in a regular way? And fo when Clemens Alex. ſhewys his zeal 
againſt Tits. de Hegg, Th gos ru I d, hc. adding, ian & id, x31 os Adu v 


ese, regler ict, 25. he does this becauſe 5 Mari andgu ri indes The Zrdjas ; and then 


cites a text to prove this, which is nothing to the purpoſe, nor I believe any where to be found: 
Oe Whoa: T 2x wn, Ad Tw dau (Duem interpretem ſecutus fit Clemens neſcio. Gent. Herv.) Cer. 
tainly the Jews underſtand their lawgiver otherwiſe. See how that y mentiond in the law is ex- 
phind by Maim. in hilk. i. Nor are the ſuffrages of Chriſtians wanting. Deus, cum cateras ani- 
mautes, ſuſcepto faetu, maribus repugnare voluiſſet, ſolam omnium mulierem patientem viri ſecit ;j—ne 
feminis repugnantibus, libido cogeret viros aliud appetere, &c. that is, that the man and wife might be 
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the woman cannot but want many chings, which require the more robuſt and ac- 
tive powers or greater capacity of the man. Thus, in lower life, whilſt the 
wheel, the needle, Ic. imploy her, the plough or ſome trade perhaps demands 
the muſcles and hardineſs of him: and, more generally, if ſhe inſpects dotneſtic 


affairs, and takes care, that every thing be provided regularly, ſpent frugally, 
and injoyd with neatneſs and advantage, be is buſied in that profeſſion, or the 


overſight and improvement of that eſtate, which muſt ſuſtain the Charge of all 
this; he preſides, and directs in matters of greater moment e order 
in the family by a gentle and prudent government, cb. | 
As then I founded the greater ſocieties of men upon the mutual convenience, 
which attends their living regularly together; ſo may I found this 12%, but ftric- 
ter alliance between the man and the woman in their joint-happineſ5<. Nature 
has a further aim, the preſervation of the kind. 


II. That marriages are made by ſome ſolemn contra; vo, or oath (and theſe perhaps 


live 


Su Aiyenteu Tx Lys, leu trięa &r9pos, @ yurauxes, inapxicy & a & NA thy To Neude 149 urig TH 
Ariſl. d See the converſation between 1/chomachus and his wife in Xenophon. Tho 
Plato (like moſt of the old Greeks and Romans) among many very fine things hath now and then ſome 
that are weak, and even abſurd; yet I cannot think, that by his community of women he meant any 
thing like that, which is ſaid, ap. Athen. to have been practiſed Tegz Time ir Trvroncw 3 
or that his thought could be ſo groſs, as Lactantius repreſents it: Sci icet wt ad eandem mulierem 
7 viri, tanquam canes, confluerent. For thus, property being taken out of the world, a great part 
of virtue is extinguiſhd, and all induſtry and improvements are at an end. And beſide that, many 
of the moſt ſubſtantial comforts and innocent delights of this life are deſtroyd at once. Si omnes om- 
nium fuerint S mariti, & patres, & #nxores, & liberi, que iſta confuſio generis humani eſt? — Ouis 
aut vir mulierem, aut mulier virum diligit, nifi — — ſemper una? niſi devota mens, & ſer- 
wats invicem fides individuam fecerit caritatem, &c. Id. However it muſt be confeſt, that Plato has 
advanced more than was conſiſtent with his own gravity, or with nature. The beſt excuſe to be 
made for him, that I know of, is that in Athenaus, "Eoixa 6 ure wh Tec £0w d3gu7u; year 
T5 „he, & Tels on dur d e ,t: or perhaps to fay, that he was ſo intent upon 
ſtrengthening and defending his common-wealth, that he forgot, if men muſt live after his manner, 
there would be little in it worth defending. After all, his meaning to me is not perfectly clear. 
«4 Every one knows how marriages were made among the Romans, confarreatione, coemptione, uſu : 
of which ways the two former were attended with many ceremonies : and the legitime tabelle or 
at leaſt conſent of friends (which could not be given without tome ſolemnity) preceded all, auſpicia 
were uſually taken, public notaries and witneſſes aſſiſted, t. Among the Greeks men and women 
were eſpouſed by mutual promiſes of fidelity: beſide which there were witneſſes, and dotal writings 
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live together in love, and to be faithful, aſſiſting, and the like, each to other, in all 
circumſtances of health and fortune, till death parts them *, I take for granted. 
For all nations have ſome form or other upon theſe occaſions : and even pri- 
vate contracts cannot be made without ſome words in which they are containd, 
nor perhaps without ſome kind of ſignificant, tho private, ceremony between 
the lovers; which loſe nothing of force with reſpect to them by their being 
both parties and witneſſes themſelves. Something mult paſs between them, 
that is declarative of their intentions, expreſſes their vows, and binds them each 
to the other. There is no coming together after the manner of man and wife 
upon any other foot. 


III. That intimate union, by which the conjuges become poſſeſt each of the other's 
perſon b, the mixture of their fortunes ©, and the joint · relation they have to their chil- 
aren d, all flrengthen the bonds and obligations of matrimony. By every act done 
in purſuance of a covenant, ſuch as the matrimonial is, that covenant is ownd, 
ratified, and as it were made de integro, and repeted. 

Poſſeſſion is certainly more than nothing. When this therefore is added to a 
former title, the title muſt needs be corroborated. 

When two perſons throw their all into one ſtock as joint-iraders for life, nei- 
ther of them can conſiſtently with truth and honeſty take his ſhare out and be 
gone (4. e. diſſolve the partnerſhip) without the concurrence of the other; and 
ſometimes it may not be caſy, perhaps poſlible, to do it at all. Each therefore 
is even by this bound, and becomes obnox1ous to the other. 

And as to the preſent caſe, if the marriage to be not altogether unfruitful, ſince 
both the parents are immediately related to the ſame child, that child is the medium of 
a fixt, unalterable relation between them. For, being both of the /ame blood with 


(rfeinga); at the wedding, facrifices to Diana and other deities, and the yapno: ivgai ; and after 
that, perhaps the being ſhut up together, eating the zvJaner, a formal avi; Cn, Cc. The PWITD 
of the Fews have been performed NOI, or WWA, or MWAA: the ceremonies accompanying which 
may be ſeen particularly in Shwulhh. ar. with the additions of R. Mo. 1ſerles (Eben ez.) And (to paſs 
by other nations) the form of ſolemnization of matrimony, and the manner, in which perſons mar- 
ried give their troth each to other among us, are extant in our public offices: where they may 
be ſeen by ſuch, as ſeem to have forgot what they are. » Connubio ſtabili. Virg. 
d 121. vum nN - ANNPA2 NAPNN 121 IM? MR IVIT2N AINR WAY . 
In Reſh. khokm. © Abry XPNWET wv rj Teri ponigt Toh V, dig pie 
ic THAT KATE poi; e d ci, wh T9 he- ide, g rb ig. impor, ENG hv ler ir ies 
$a, % wndw amorgior, Plur. 4 Curd Te Tixve db tres. Ariſt, 
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the child *, they themſelves come to be of the ſame blood : and ſo that relation 
which at firſt was only moral and legal, becomes natural; a relation in * 
which can never ceaſe, or be diſannulled. It follows now that, 


IV. Marrying, when there is little or no proſpect of true happineſs from the match b, 
and eſpecially if there are plain preſages of unhappineſs, after marriage adultery 
all kinds of infidelity; transferring that affeftion, which even under the decays of 
nature ought to preſerve its vigor, and never to degenerate (at worſt) but into a friend- 
ſhips of a ſuperior kind ©, and the lite, are all wrong a. Becauſe the firſt of theſe 
is belying ones own ſenſe of things, and has an air of diſtract ion; or however it is 
to act as if that was the leaſt and moſt trifling of all tranſactions in life, which 
is certainly one of the greateſt and moſt delicate. And to offend in any of the o- 
ther ways is to behave, as if the end of marriage was not what it is; as if no 
fuch league had been made between the perſons married, as has been made, a#u- 
ally, and ſolemnly, and is ſtill ſubſiſting between them; as if they were not pof< 
feſt each of the other; their fortunes not interwoven; nor their children ſo e- 
qually related ro them, as they are; and therefore the misbehaviour, being re- 
pugnant to truth, is a ſin againſt it, and the mighty Patron of it. 

If the moſt expreſs and ſolemn contracts, upon which perſons, when they mar- 
ry, do ſo far depend, as in confidence of their being religiouſly obſerved to alter quite 
their condition, begin a new thred of life, and ri/que all their fortune and happi- 
neſs: I fay, if ſuch ſacred compacts as theſe are allowd to be broken, there is an 
end of all faith; the obligation of oaths (not more binding than marriage vows) 
ceaſes; no jaſtice can be adminiſterd; and then what a direful influence muſt this 
have upon the affairs of mankind upon that, and other accounts ? 


In reſpect of which that in Plutarch particularly is true, H vouy plywes 2/g F chr dds, 
is 8 ixaTigur wit» Auogoa, x rvſxiaca, erb & Por tgors, d To ey #12 8p on. d Socrates ab 
adoleſcentulo quodam conſultus, uxorem duceret, an ſe omni matrimonio abſtineret, reſpondit, Utrum 
eorum feciſſet, adturum pœnitentiam. Hic te, inquit, ſolitude, hic orbitas, hic generis interitus, hic ha- 
res alienus excipiet : illic perpetua ſalicitudo contextus querelarum,—incertus liberorum eventus. Val. M. 
© Xporws Hοννν ,,? COTINET HG 149 @» aioFanTH re A To Our 8 T0 eyaray inrur or, Plut. 
4 It is viſible that polygamy, pellicate, &c. muſt be included here. They are not only inconfiſtent 
with our forms and the very letter of the marriage - contract, but with the eſſence of marriage, which- 
lies in ſuch a union and love as can only be between two. Ariſotle doth not allow there can be 
even perfect friendſhip. between more than two: much leſs therefore, perfect love. ene dra im 
a, xaT% TW ru, GA, Gr digs), womre bel ig red A Ech. Eei G A - 
T%. Ibid. © Facunda culpa ſacula nuptias Frimùm inquinavere, & genus, & domos. Hoc 
fonte devivata clades. In patriam, populumque fluxit. Hor. 
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Allowance, by ſect. IV. ought to be made for inabilities, and involuntary fail- 
ings. A perſon's age, health, eſtate, or other circumſtances may be ſuch, and with- 
out any fault, that he or ſhe cannot do what they would; or perhaps inſtead of 
that one of them may come to want the pity and aſſiſtance of the other. In this 
caſe (which requires the philoſophy and ſubmiſſion proper in afflictions) it is the 
duty of the one not only to bear with, but alſo to comfort, and do what may be 
done for the other. This is part of the happineſs propoſed, which conſiſts not 
only in poſitive pleaſures, but alſo in leſſening pains and wants; whillt the pair 
have each in the other a refuge at hand. | 

N. I have deſignedly forborn to mention that authority of a husband over his 
wife, which is uſually given to him, not only by private writers, but even by 
laws; becauſe I think it has been carried much too high. I would have them live 
ſo far upon the level, as (according to my conſtant leſſon) tobe governd both by 
reaſon . If the man's reaſon be ſtronger, or his knowledge and experience 
greater (as it is commonly ſuppoſed to be), the woman will be obliged upon that 
ſcore to pay a deference, and ſubmit to him b. 

Having now conſiderd the man and woman between themſelves, I proceed in 
the order of nature to conſider them as parents; and to ſee (in a few propoſiti- 
ons following) how things will be carried between them and their children, as alſo 
between other relations, coming at firſt from the ſame bed, if truth and matters 
of fact (to be named, where the argument ſhall call for them) are not denied. 


V. Parents ought to educate their children, take the beſt care of them they can, 
endeavour to provide for them, and be always ready to aſſiſt them. Becauſe other- 
wiſe they do not carry themſelves rowards their children as being what they 
are, children and theirs : they do not do what they would defire to have done 
to themſelves, were they again to paſs through that fecble and tender ſtate or 
perhaps what has been done to them ©: and beſide, they tranſgreſs the /aw eſta- 
bliſhd by nature for the preſervation of the race, which, as things are, could 
not without a parental care and affection be continued; a lau, which is in force 
among all the other tribes of animals, ſo far as there is occaſion for it. 


LED 2x, a; ronorlw xrimatO», an a; oxy romarO-, copradivre 
© cue e Th d. Plut. (A ſentence, which deſerves to be written in letters of gold.) O 
ov TH, % Tais'—ins cv eg 3% oix0040FoTH, © ye xv © bid. Ap. eund. d Ka 
quow of Ligne & provev Cy Tei; 4 Of G AE e rec Neis Cao wyecs, Plato ap. Diog. L. 
c ez ON oor ui Ainlow. Terps Þ rar id t mega, Eur, Parentes vos alendo nepo- 
tum nutriendorum debito (fi quis eſt puder) alligaverunt. V. M. 
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Not to do what is here required, is not barely to act againſt truth and nature, 
not only ſuch ari omiſſion as is mentiond in ſect. I. pr. V. but a heinous inſtance of 
cruelty. If any one can deny this, let him better conſider the caſe of an infant, 
neglected, helpleſs, and having nothing ſo much as to ſolicite for him, but his cries 
and (that which will do but little in this world) his innocence let him think what 
it would be to turn a child, tho a little grown up, out of doors, deſtitute of every 
thing, not knowing whither to fly, or what to do; and whether it is not 
the ſame thing, if he be left to be turned out by any body elſe hereafter, or (in 
general) to conflict with want and miſery let him reflect a while upon the 
circumſtances of poor orphans b left unprovided for, to be abuſed by every 
body ©, Fc. and then let him ſay, whether it is poſſible for a parent to be fo 


void of bowels, as not to be moved with theſe conſiderations z or what epithet 


he deſerves, if he is not. It any of them who have been thus abandond, and 
turned adrift, have done well, thoſe inſtances ought to be placed among parti- 
cular providences : as when a veſſel at ſea, without pilot or ſailor, happens to 


be blown into the port. 
Not only the care, but the early care of parents is required, leſt death ſhould 


prevent them; death, which $kips none, and ſurpriſes many. Not to remem- 
ber this, and act ivcordingly, is in practice to contradict one of the moſt cer- 
tain and obvious of all truths. 


VI. 1n order to the good of children, their education, &c. there muſt be ſome 
authority over them lodged by nature in the parents : I mean, the nature of the caſe 
is ſuch, as neceſſarily requires there ſhould be in the parents an authority over their 
children in order to their good. At firſt if ſome body did not nurſe, feed, clothe, 
and take care of children, the interval between their firſt and laſt breath would 
be very ſhort. They, on whom it is incumbent to do this, are undoubtedly 
their parents: to do this is their duty by the foregoing propoſition. But then 
they muſt do it as they can, and according to their judgment: and this is plain- 
jy an act of authority, to order and diſpoſe of another according to one's judg- 
ment, tho it be done according to the bef# of one's judgment. 

As the child grows up, the caſe is ſtill the ſame in ſome degree or other, till 
he arrives at the age reckond mature ; and very often longer. He is becomeable 
perhaps to walk by himſelf, but what path to chooſe he knows not; cannot 


® Incertus qui fara ferant, abi iftere detur, in the poet's language b See that moving 
deſcription of the *Hwag %g@arxi in Homer. © T could never think of that Arabic ſaying 
without pity, The barber [CARANIN] learns to ſhave upon the head of an orphan. 
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diſtinguiſh his ſafety and his danger, his advantages and diſadvantages; nor, in 
general, good and evil: he muſt be warned, and directed, and watched ſtill by 
his parents, or ſome body intruſted by them, or elſe it might have been poſſi- 
bly much better for him to have expired under the midwife's hands, and pre- 
vented the effects of his own ignorance. 

When he not only runs about, but begins to fancy himſelf capable of go- 
verning himſelf, by how much the more he thinks himſelf capable, by ſo much 
the le capable may he be, and the more may he want to be governed. The 
avenues of ſenſe are opend : but the judgment, and intellectual faculties are not 
ripend but with time and much practice. The world is not eaſily known by per- 
ſons of adult abilities; and, when they become tolerably acquainted with it, 
yet they find things in it ſo intricate, dubious, difficult, that it is many times 
hard for them to reſolve, what meaſures are fitteſt to be taken: but they, who 
are not, or but lately, paſt their nuts, cannot be ſuppoſed to have any extent of 
knowledge, or to be, if they are left to themſelves, any thing elſe but a prey to 
the villain who firſt ſeizes upon them. Inſtead of judgment and experience 
we find commonly in youth ſuch things as are remoteſt from them, childiſh ap- 
petites, irregular paſſions, peeviſh and obſtinate humors; which require to be 
ſubdued, and taught to give way to wholſom counſels. Young people are not 
only obnoxious to their own humors and f6llies, but alſo to thoſe of their compa- 
nions. They are apt to hearken to them, and to imitate one anothers miſ- 
conduct: and thus folly mingles with folly, and increaſes prodigiouſly. The 
judgment therefore of the parents muſt ſtill interpoſe, and preſide, and guide 
through all theſe fages of infancy, childhood, and youth; according to their 
power improving the minds of their children, breaking the ſtrength of their in- 
ordinate paſſions, cultivating rude nature, forming their manners, and ſhewing 
them the way which they ought to be found in. 

Theſe things are ſo in fac, and a parent cannot acquit himſelf of the duty impo- 
ſed upon him in the preceding propoſition, if he acts ſo as to deny them: bur 
then he cannot act ſo as not to deny them (that is, ſo as to ſubdue the paſſions of 
the child, break his ſtomach, and cauſe him to mind his inſtructions) with- 
out ſome ſort of diſcipline, and a proper ſeverity ; at leaſt very rarely a. 

To all this, and much more that might be urged, mult be ſuperadded, 
that the fortunes of children, and their manner of ſetting out in the world 


For certainly, when it can be, Hoc patrium eft, gotins conſuefacere filium ſua ſponte refe facere, 
quam aliens metu. Ter. . | : 
| depending 
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depending (commonly ) upon their parents, their parents muſt upon this account 
be their directors, and govern their affairs. 
N. 1. It appears now from the premiſſes, that even parents have not properly a 


dominion over their children, ſuch as is intended ſect. VI. prop. V. from which this 


parental authority is a very different thing. This only reſpects the good of the chil- 
dren, and reaches not beyond the means, which the parents, acting according to 
the beſt of their skill, abilities, and opportunities, find moſt conducive to that 
end but dominion only reſpects the will of the lord, and is of the ſame extent 
with his pleaſure. Parents may not, by virtue of this authority, command 
their children to do any thing which is in itſelf evi]: and if they do, the chil- 
dren ought not to obey *. Nor may they do any thing, what they pleaſe, to 
them. They may not kill, or maim, or expoſe them® : and when they come | 
to be nen or women, and are poſſeſt of eſtates, which either their parents 
(or any body elſe) have given them, or they have acquired by their own labor, 
management, or frugality, they have the ſame properties in theſe with reſpect to 
their parents, which they have with reſpect to other people : the parents have no 
more right to take them by force from them, than the reſt of the world have<. 
So that what occurs in the place abovementiond remains firm, notwithſtanding 
any thing that may be objected from the caſe of parents and children. And 
moreover, | 

N. 2. They, who found monarchy inpaternal authority, gain little advantage 
with reſpect to deſpotic or abſolute power. A power to be exerciſed for the good of 
ſubjects (like that of parents for the good of their children), and that principally, 
where they are incapable of helping themſelves, can only be derived from hence. 
The father of his countrey cannot by this way of reaſoning be demonſtrated to be 
the abſolute lord © of the lives, and limbs, and fortunes of the people, to diſpoſe 
of them as he pleaſes e. The authority of parents goes not this length. Beſide, 
if a parent hath an authority over his children, ir doth not follow, that the 
eldeft ſon ſhould have the ſame authority, be it what it will, over his brothers 


* 


4 liedes radra per arr. Verdri. rs & g are reg Stieg vibes à TuForei, Hierocl, 
he barbarity of the thing at length put a ſtop to the cuſtom of expoſing children: but it had 
been practiſed by the Perſians, Greeks, &c. Romulus s law only reſtraind it, but did not aboliſh it. 
For it injoind his citizens only, ATT 0 fp ui ATR OD, LN dvar ięo 1s T:wT&9 ors; - 
1 4 5 wands Tav yy B92 40; wy VE@'T 2203 rpitr sg, a 6 76 virciro xaidlo ard nx, xA. Dion. Halicarn. And 
belide, #7472», & ddr. wo ftyoia rargl xob us, x; vag Tame T F Bu Age, XM. Id 
e "Pwpwitio £54 i099 dc. Ar, Corwn tre F urige, WAG 3, TH Kprtberr re Tupara F Ad b, 
T6 GU] V Ahne, Toi arpary D Id, Theſe are inſtances of ſuch laws, as ſhould not be, 
by prop. IV. ſect. VII. Roma patrem patrie Ciceronem libera dixit. Juy. © 'Ng Moyind? 
Ko & Len. Arr. 
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and ſiſters : and much leſs, that the heir of the firſt parent ſhould in ſucceeding ge- 
nerations have it over all the collaterals. The very relation between them ſoon va- 
niſhes, and comes at laſt in effect to nothing, and this notion with it. 


VII. At parents are obliged to educate their children, &c. ſo children ought to 
confider parents as the immediate authors (authors under the firſt and great Cauſe*) of 
their being; or to ſpeak more properly, of their being born. I know children are apt 

(not very reſpectfully, or prudently) to fay ; that their parents did not beget them 
for their ſakes, whom they could not know before they were born, but for their 
own pleaſure. But they, who make this a pretext for their diſobedience, or diſ- 
regard, have not ſufficiently thought, what pain, what trouble, how many frights 
and cares b, what charges, and what /elf-denials parents undergo upon the ſcore 
of their children: and that all theſe, if parents only ruſhd into pleaſure, and 
conſulted nothing elſe, might eaſily be avoided, by neglecting them and their wel- 


fare ©, For as to thoſe parents, who do this, let them ſpeak for themſelyes: I 
ſhall not be their advocate, 


VIII. A great ſubmiſſion and many grateful acknowledgements, much reſpect and 
piety are due from children to their parents. For if there is an authority in parents 
(as before) this muſt be anſwerd by a proportionable ſubmiſſion on the other ſide: 
ſince an authority, to which no obedience is due, is equal to no authority. 

If the thought of annibilation be generally diſagreeable, as it ſeems to be, then 
merely to be conſcious of exiſtence muſt have in it ſomething deſireable d. And if 
ſo, our parents muſt be conſiderd as the authors, or at leaſt the inſtruments of that 
good to us, whatever it is: which cannot be done, unleſs they are treated with 
diſtinction and great regard, being to us what no other js, or ever can be. 

God, as the firſt cauſe of all beings, is often ſtyled metaphorically, or in a large 
ſenſe of the word, the Father of the world, or of us all : and, if we behave our 
ſelves towards Him as being ſuch, we cannot (according to ſect. V. pr. XIX. n. 3.) 
but adore Him. Something analogous, tho in a low degree, to the caſe between God 
and his offspring there ſeems to be in the caſe between parents and their children. If 
that requires divine worſhip, this will demand a great reſpect and reverence ©. 


« IVP2- PEINU INUIV. 5. Hhared. o Utinam oculos in peffora poſſent Inſerere, & 


patrias intus deprendere curas. © I confeſs, in Seneca's words, minimum eſſe beneficium pa- 
tris matriſque concubitum, niſi acceſſerint alia, que proſequerentur hoc initium muneris, & aliis offi- + 
tiis hoc ratum facerent. 4 Th a vr Gy T ddl xa? euro Oba of dryer i Ge 


Ariſt. The ſenſe of life (of being alive) ſeems to be ſomething more than what Seneca calls muſca- 


rum ac vermium bonum. e Of rινννẽꝭö F ohe H, KA. of 5 lr T6AGHTIO rcd 
T4 voſias lei dne ws, F855 572; epwnoas nan Simpl. 
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Nor can Ibelieve, chat a child, who doth not honor his parent, can have any diſ- 
poſi tion to worſhip his Creator. The precept of honoring parents, to be found 
in almoſt all nations and religions, ſeems to proceed from ſome ſuch ſentiment : 
for in books we meet with it commonly following, or rather adhering to that 
of worſhipping tLe Deity d. In laying children under this obligation they have 
all conſpired, tho ſcarce in any thing elle . 

The admonitions of a parent mult be of the greateſt weight with his children, 
if they do but remember, that he hath lived longer, and had repeted occaſions 
to conſider things, and obſerve events; hath cooler paſſions, as he advances in years, 
and ſees things more truly as they are; is able in a manner to predict what they 
themſelves will deſire to have done, when they ſhall arrive at his age; may upon 


theſe accounts, ordinarily, be preſumed to be a more competent judge than them- 


ſelves à; and laſtly from his relation to them muſt be more ſincerely inclined to 
tell thaw truth, than any other perſon in the world can be ſuppoſed to bee. I 
ſay, if young people reflect well upon theſe things, they cannot in prudence, or 
even kindneſs to themſelves, but pay the utmoſt deference to the advertiſements 
and directions of a parent. 

And to conclude, if parents want the aſſiſtance of their children, eſpecially in the 
doclenſion of their age, and when they verge towards a helpleſt condition again 
they cannot deny or withhold it, but they muſt at the ſame time deny to requite the 
care and tenderneſs ſhewd by their parents towards them in their helpleſs and dan- 
gerous years; that is, without being angrateful; and that is, without being unjuſt, 
if there be injuſtice in ingratitude f. Nor (which is more ſtill) can they do this with- 


Mes judicio pietas fundamentum eſt omnium virtutum. Cic. The fame author reckons among 
thoſe things, that are laudable, parentem vereri ut deum (neq; enim multo ſecus parens liberis). Odo 
&u Ta)v price drs & roy F eh ror, GAuvywpins oY mn min, Plut, na. 
Ti; — Air/eo; 8, dne, 66 rende. r * Ins mewre © pryiew # T3 Quou, J, T+ Tw uow 
cage ue eeriduxs. Plut. Tories ri witiz Tw Tg, Ouer dri rat; Moved]. Joſ. We indeed uſually 

divide the two tables of Moſes's law ſo, that the fifth commandment (Honor thy father and thy mother) 
falls in the ſecond: but the Jews themſelves divide them otherwiſe ; #; 559 r wits p Tw apyn 
Oxy »; THT He thmnnnF Furr 05, 10 5 h you, xa. Ph. Jud. Agreeably to this, Foſephus ſays that 
ei dias Xoryor were written upon two tables, ax Tire lis inariper [raax%s] : Abarbanel reckons 
the fifth commandment the laſt of the firſt table; and ſays their Hhakamim do ſo : and in the offices 
of that nation theſe commandments are mentiond as written dun MWRN MNN2N Jy. © Pri- 

ma igitur C feine rerum natura Nietatis eſt magiſtra, &c. Val. Max. 4 0 x20», rn 
rar ePaper, TH ig Ag νι il. Plut. e h PN NY: ack thy father, 
and he will ſhew thee. Deut. f Acts e d pe your: 07 pans” inaguis, ws cQuAoTEs, 
x Tot; airicw I ru O Tiny 5 Y Nied. Ariſt. Among the ancients Set and ruin 
were-reckond due. And he, who doth not requite to his parents VN2RAW Nan is called ar 
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out denying what they may in their turn require of their children . In effect 
they do thus by their actions deny that to have been, which has been ; and 
thoſe things to be poſſible, which may be hereafter. 

Not only bodily infirmities of parents, but ſuch decays of their minds as may 
happen, ought to be pitied, their little haſtineſſes and miſtakes diſſembled, and 
their defects ſupplied, decently b. 


IX. That c or affection on both fides, which naturally and regularly is in 
parents towards their children, and viciſſim ©, ought to be obſerved and followd, 
when there is no reaſon to the contrary. | 

We have ſeen before, and it is evident from the terms, that ſenſe ought to 
govern, when reaſon does not interpoſe; i. e. when there is zo reaſon, why it 
ſhould not. If then this 597 or mutual affection be an inward ſenſe of the caſe 
between parents and children, which, without much thinking upon it, is 
felt by them, and fits upon their natures 4, it may be compriſed in prop. XIV, 
and XV. of ſect. III. But whether it is or not, the ſame may be ſaid (which 


muſt be repeted in another place) of every affection, paſſion, inclination in ge- 


neral. For when there is no reaſon, why we ſhould not comply with them, 
their own very ſollicitation, and the agreeableneſs we apprehend to be in com- 
plying, are preponderating arguments. This muſt be true, if ſomething is more than 
nothing ; or that ought to be granted, which there is no reaſon to deny. So that 
if this ce be only taken as a kind of attraſtion, or tendence, in the mere matter 
ot parents and children; yet ſtill this phyſical motion or /zmparhy ought not to be 
over-ruled, if there be not a good reaſon for it. On the contrary, it ought to be ta- 
ken as a ſuggeſtion of nature, which ſhould always be regarded, when it is not 
ſuperſeded by ſomething ſuperior z that is, by reaſon. Bur further, here reaſon 
doth not only not gainſay, by its ſilence conſent, and fo barely leave its right of 
commanding to this bodily inclination z but it comes in ſtrongly to abet and 
inforce it, as deſignd for a reaſonable end: and therefore not to act according to it 
is not to act according to reaſon, and to deny that to be which is. 


X. The ſame is true of that affection, which other relations naturally have, in ſome 
proportion or other, each for other. To this they ought to accommodate themſelves 


Ter yi 24 eg ent, ohe av Wha e c i The rau waida. Torr, b That 
epithet pus (pus ZEneas) ſhines in Virgil. * Poſita eſt inter parentes ac liberds honeſta con- 
tentio, dederint majora, an receperint. Sen. 4 That is, methinks, a moving deſcription in 
S. Bafil (H v.) of a conflict which a poor man had witkin himſelt, when he had xo other 
way left to preſerve life but by felling one of his children, 
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where reaſon does not prohibit. The proof of this aſſertion is much the ſame 
with that of the foregoing mut. mutand. | 

The foundation of all natural relation is laid in marriage. For the husband 
and wife having ſolemnly attachd themſelves each to other, having the ſame 
children, intereſts, c. become ſo intimately related as to be reckond united, 
one fleſh, in the laws of nations many times one perſon d. Certainly they are 
ſuch with reſpect to the poſterity, who proceed from them jointly e. The 
children of this couple are related between themſelves by the mcdiation of the 
parents. For every one of them being of the /ame blood with their common 
parents, they are all of the ſame blood (truly conſanguinei), the relations, which 
they reſpectively bear to their parents, meeting there as in their center. This 
is the neareſt relation that can be d, next to thoſe of man and wife, parents and 
their children, who are 3 related by contact or rather continuity of 
blood, if one may ſpeak ſo. The relation between the children of theſe chil- 
dren grows more remote and dilute, and in time wears out. For at every remove 
the natural tincture or ſympathy may be ſuppoſed to be weakend; if for no o- 
ther reaſon, yet for this. Every remove takes off half the common blood deri- 
ved from the grand parents. For let C be the ſon of A and B, D the ſon of 
C, EofD, F of E: and let the relation of Cto AandB be as 1: then the 
relation of D to A and B will be but! :3 becauſe C is but one of the parents of 
D, and ſo the relation of D to o Aand B is but the half of that, which C bears 
to them. By procecding after the ſame manner it will be found, that the rela- 
tion of E co A 25d is 4 (or half of the half), of F 5: and ſo on. So that 
the re/ation, which deſcendents i in a direct line have by blood to their grand pa- 
rents, decreaſing thus in geometrical proportion e, the relation between them of 
collateral lines, which paſſes and is made out through the grand parents, muſt 
ſoon be reduced to an inconſiderable matter f. 


| Primus Badens is ihfs conjugio of): proxima in liberis, &Ʒ. Cic. b Mulier conjuncta viro 
conceſſit in unum. Luer. "I'VN . Ap, R. Flax. Arg. & I. n ovyſius 
[mie ] . ToAvudng Aba, 3) Agr &oX ad On 7 Twrguig of yori = 2 Þ Fipyuos Ta rim, a; 
iauTay T6 dr 7% 5 Thus Ths v, @; e eee T4 e. "AdD\Pe. 5 &AAs; [QAGrs] 76 on 
F ard TiQurire, "Aris 5 © of Aer c T6 3 F ar dbu. vers & of 
& biuutib rig of e A, . Ariſt. 4 Ouam copioſs ſuavitatis illa recordatio eſt! 

In eodem doicilio, antequam naſcerer, habitavi: in dem incunabulis infantia tempora peregi : eoſdem 
appellavi parentts, Oc. Val. Max. There is no name for any deſcendent, who is more 
than erinepos, It becomes «pwdye, 8 Rhod. 
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If then we ſuppoſe this affection or ſympathy, when it is permitted to act re- 
gularly and according to nature, no reaſon intervening to exalt or abate it, to ope- 
rate with a ſtrength nearly proportionable to the quantity or degree of relation, 
computed as above, we may perhaps nearly diſcern the degrees of that obliga- 
tion, which perſons related lie under, to aſſiſt each other, from this motive. 

But there are many circumſtances and incidents in life capable of affecting this 
obligation, and altering the degrees ot it. A man muſt weigh the wants of 
himſelf and his own family againſt thoſe of his relations: he muſt conſider their 
ſex, their age, their abilities and opportunities, how capable they are of good 
offices, how they will take them, what uſe they will make of them, and the 
like. He, who deſigns to act agreeably to truth, may find many ſuch things 
demanding his regard ; ſome juſtly moving him to compaſſion, others holding 
back his hand. But however this may in general be taken as evident, that next 
after our parents and own offspring * nature directs us to be helpful, in the fir 
place to brothers and ſiſters, and then to other relations according to their re- 
ſpective diſtances in the genealogy of the family, preferably to all foreigners b. 
And tho our power, or opportunities of helping them in their wants ſhould be 
but little; yet we ought to preſerve our affection towards them, and a diſpoſi- 
tion to ſerve them, as far as we honeſtly and prudeatly can, and whenever the 
proper opportunity ſhall preſent itſelf, This nature and truth require. 


Sect. IX. Truths belonging to a Private Man, 
and reſpecting (directiy) only himſelſ. 


I. ER man knows (or may © know) beſt, what his own faculties, and per- 
ſonal circumſtances are, and conſequently what powers he has of acting, and 
governing himſelf. Becauſe he only of all mankind has the internal knowledge 
of himſelf, and what he is; and has the only opportunity by reflexion and ex- 
periments of himſelf to find, what his own abilities, paſſions, Ec. truly are 9. 


* Man and Wife are ſuppoſed to be one, and therefore have no place here ; any more than a man 
and his ſelf. Otherwiſe conſiderd diſtinctly, the one of them ought always to be the firſt care of 
the other. d Must zaovyrire iro reg iraigey. Heſ. e For many I acknowledge 
there are, who ſeem to be without reflexion, and almoſt thought. Tis «1097 Tw eli Poo; h- 
Ai Ta 5 rr m2 6Alywr, S. Chryſ. 4 Nec ſe queſrverit extra. 
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II. He, that well examines himſelf, I ſuppoſe, will find theſe things to be true *, 

1. That there are ſome things common to him not only with ſenſitive animals 
and vegetable, but alſo with inanimate matter: as, that his body is ſubject to 
the general law of gravitation; that its parts are capable of being ſeparated, or 
diſlocated; and that therefore he is in danger from falls, and all impreſſions of 
violence. 

2. That there are other things common to him with vegetables and ſenſitive ani- 
mals as, that he comes from a ſeed (ſuch the original animalculum may be taken 
to be); grows, and is preſerved by proper matter, taken in and diſtributed 
through a ſet of veſſels; ripens, flouriſhes, withers, decays, dies; is ſubject to 
diſeaſes, may be hurt, or killed; and therefore wants, as they do, nouriſh- 
ment, a proper habitation, protection from injuries, and the like. 

3. That he has other properties common only to him and the ſenſitive tribe : as, 
that he receives by his ſenſes the notice of many external objects, and things; 
perceives many affections of his body; finds pleaſure from ſome, and pain from 
others; and has certain powers of moving himſelf, and acting: that is, he is 
not only obnoxious to hurts, diſeaſes, and the cauſes of death, but alfo feels 
them®; is not only capable of nouriſhment, and many other proviſions made 
for him, but alſo injoys them; and, beſide, may contribute much himſelf to ei- 
ther his injoyments, or his ſufferings. 

4. That beide theſe he has ot ber faculties, which he doth not apprehend to 
be either in the inert maſs of matter, or in vegetables, or even in the ſenſitive 
kind, at leaſt in any conſiderable degree ; by the help of which he inveſtigates 
truth, or probability, and judges, whether things are agreeable to them, or not, 
after the manner ſet down in ſect. III. or, in a word, that he is animal rationale c. 

5. That he is conſcious of a /iberty in himſelf to act or not to act; and that 
therefore he is ſuch à being as is deſcribed ſect. I. prop. I. a being, whoſe acts 
may be morally good or evil. Further, X 

6. That there are in him many inclinations and averſions; from whence flow 
ſuch affections, as deſire, hope, joy, hatred, fear, forrow, pity, anger, Ic. all 
- which prompt him to act this or that way. 

7. That he is ſenſible of great deſects and limitations in the uſe of his rational 
faculties, and powers of action, upon many occaſions : as alſo, that his paſſions 


Mud 113%: owvr noli putare ad arrogantiam minuendam ſolum eſſe ditum, verùm etiam ut be- 
na noſtra norimus. Cic. ad Qu. fr. Non ſentire mala ſua non eſt hominis: & non ferre non 
eſt viri. Sen. who condeſcends here to be ſomething like other men. As alſo when he ſays, Alia 
ſunt, qua ſapientem ſeriunt, etiamſs non pervertunt ; ut dolor capitis, c. Hee non nego ſentire ſapi- 
entem, Kc. Qui ſe ipſe norit, aliquid ſentiet ſe habere divinum, &c. Cic, 
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are many times apt to take wrong turns, to grow warm, irregular, exceſſive . 
In other words, that he is in many reſpects fallible, and infirm b. 


Laſtly, that he deſires to be happy : as every thing muſt, which underſtands. 
what is meant by that word, 


III. If he doth find theſe things to be ſo, then if he will act as be ought to do (that 
is, agreeably to truth and fact) be muſt do ſuch things as theſe. 

t. He muſt ſubjeft his ſenſual inclinations, his bodily paſſions, and the motions of all 
his members © to reaſon ;, and try every thing by it. For in the climax ſetdown he 
cannot but obſerve, that as the principle of vegetation is ſomething above the iner- 
tia of mere matter, and ſenſe ſomething above that again; ſo reaſon muſt be ſome- 
thing above all theſe ©: or, that his uppermoſt faculty is reaſon ©. And from hence 
it follows, that he is one of thoſe beings mentiond ſect III. prop. XI. and that 
the great /aw impoſed upon him is to be governed by reaſon. 

Any man may prove this to himſelf by experiment, if he pleaſes. Becauſe he 
cannot (at leaſt without great violence to his nature) do any thing, if he has a 
greater reaſon againſt the doing of it than for it. When men do err againſt 
reaſon, it is either becauſe they do not (perhaps will not) advert, and uſe their- 
reaſon, or not enough; or becauſe their faculties are defective. 

And further, by ſect. III. prop. X. to endeavour to act according to right rea- 
ſon, and to endeavour to act according to truth are in effect the ſame thing. 
We cannot do the one, but we muſt do the other. We cannot act according 
to truth, or ſo as not to deny any truth, and that is we cannot act rigbt, unleſs. 
ve endeavour to act according to rigbt reaſon, and are led by it. 

Therefore not to ſubject one's ſenſitive inclinations and paſſions to reaſon is to 
deny either that he is rational, or that reaſon is the ſupreme and ruling faculty in 


*. 7) WW WIN ya are (in Jewiſh language) H/⁷)̊ N. D Awixaver 872: K 
Spares Tre r ien. Chryſ. c The author of S. Hhared. reckons eight, the right uſe of 
which comprehends all practical religion: the heart, the eye, the mouth, noſe, ear, hand, foot, and 
71371 WR. The duties reſpecting theſe are the ſubject of that (not bad) book. 4 Cum 
tria ſans hac, eſſe, vivere, intelligere: & lapis eſt, & pecus vivit, nec tamen lapidem puto vivere, aus. 
ſecus intelligere: qui autem intelligit, eum & eſſe & vivere certiſimum eſt. Quare non dubito id 
excellentins judicare, cui omnia tria inſunt, quam id cui duo vel unum deſu. S. Aug. Thus reaſon. 
ſets man above the other viſible orders of beings, &c. © Preſto eſt domina omnium & regina 
ratio . Hac ut imperet illi parti animi, que obedire debet, id videndum eſt vir. Cic. 
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his nature: and that is to deſert mankind *, and to deny himſelf to be what he 
knows himſelf by experience and in his own conſcience upon examination to be, 
and what he would be very angry if any body ſhould ſay he was not. 

If a beaſt could be ſuppoſed to give up his ſenſe and activity; neglect the 
calls of hunger, and thoſe appetites by which he (according to his nature) is to be 
guided; and refuſing to uſe the powers, with which he is indued in order to get 


his food and preſerve his life, lie ſtill in ſome place, and expect to grow, and be 


fed like a plant; this would be much the fame caſe, only not ſo bad, as when a 
man cancels his reaſon, and as it were ſtrives to metamorphize himſelf into a 
brute. And yet this he does, who purſues only ſenſual objects, and leaves him- 


ſelf to the impulles of appetite and paſſion. For as in that caſe the brute neglects 


the law of bis nature, and affects that of the order below him: ſo doth the man 
diſobey the law of his nature, and put himſelf under that of the lower animals; 
to whom he thus makes a defection b. 

If this be ſo, how wretchedly do they violate the order of nature, and tranſgreſs 
againſt truth, who not only rejef the conduct of reaſon to follow ſenſe and paſſion, 
but even make it /ub/ervient to theme; who uſe it only in finding out means to 
effect their wicked ends 9, but never apply it to the conſideration of thoſe ends, 
or the nature of thoſe means, whether they are juſt or unjuſt, right or wrong? This 
is not only to deviate from the path of nature, but to invert it, and to become 
ſomething more than brutiſh ; brutes with reaſon, which muſt be the moſt enormous 
and worſt of all brutes. When the brute is governed by ſenſe and bodily appetites, 
he obſerves his proper rule; when a man is governed after that manner in defiance 
of reaſon, he violates his; but when he makes his rational powers to ſerve the bru- 
tiſh part, to aſſiſt and promote it, he heightens and increaſes the brutality, inlarges 
its field, makes it to act with greater force and effect ©, and becomes a monſeer. 

His duty then, who is conſcious to himſelf of the truth of thoſe things recounted 
under the foregoing propoſition, is to examine every thing carefully, and to ſee 


6 Abjefo homine in ſylveſtre animal tranſire. E- To Ai rh x ; av dpd. 
"Occ u i T% Tas ws FHngior reien. Arr. Pertinet ad omnem officii quaſtionem ſemper in prompru ha- 
bere, quantum natura hominis pecudibus reliquiſque belluis antecedat. Cic. d pos Tw Tay 
Spi oryies cxnerar. Chryſ. A thing too often done. ©ue enim libido, que avaritia, 
quod facinus aut ſuſcipitur niſi conſilio capto, aut ſine — ratione perficieur ? Cotta ap. Cic. 4 Some- 
thing like him, who in Chryſoſtom's words, Al F oiuxar xaradvu ro oxauf0. e This makes 
Cotta ſay, Satins fuit nullam omnino nobis à diis immortalibus datam eſſe rationem, quam*tanta cum 
pernicie datam : with other bitter things. Tho an anſwer to this may be given in the words 
which follow afterward: A deo tantium rationem habemus, ſi modd habemus: bonam autem rationem, 


aut non bonam, a nobis. 
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that he complies with no corporeal inclination at the expenſe of his reaſon z but 
that all his afe#ions, concupiſcible and iraſcible, be directed towards ſuch ob- 
ject, and in ſuch meaſure, time, and place, as that allows. Every word * and ac- 
tion, every motion and ſtep in life ſhould be conducted by reaſon. This is 
the foundation and indeed the ſum of all virtue. 

2. He muſs take care not to bring upon himſelf” © want, diſeaſes, trouble; but, 
on the contrary, endeavour to prevent them, and to provide for his own comfortable 
ſubſiſtence, as far as he can without contradicting any truth d (that is, without 
denying matters of fact, and ſuch propoſitions, as have been already or will in 
the ſequel here be ſhewn to be true, concerning God, property, the ſuperiority 


of reaſon, &c,) To explain this limination: if a man ſhould conſider himſelf 
as obnoxious to hunger, weather, injuries, diſeaſes, and the ret; then, to ſup- 


ply his wants, take what is his neighbour's property; and at laſt, in vindica- 


tion of himſelf, ſay, © I act according to what I am, a being obnoxious to 
“ hunger, c. and to act otherwiſe would be incompliance with truth; this 
would not be ſufficient to juſtify him. The grand rule requires, that what he 
does, ſhould interfere with no truth but what he does interferes with /everal. 
For by taking that, which (by the ſuppoſition) is bis neighbour's, he acts as if 


* This certainly excludes all that talk, which familiarizes vice, takes off thoſe reſtraints which 
men have from nature or a modeſt education, and is fo utterly deſtructive of virtue, that Ariſtotle 
baniſhes it out of the commonwealth. "Oau; Z aiggoroyinr on ,, der We Tr, ONT T de- 
girl Roellhy on F Þ iuxięds Ni ò ri F aigypar v neu cus. d True, manly 
reaſon: which is a very different thing from that ſuperſtitious preciſeneſs, which carries things too 
far. As v. g. when the Jews not contented to condemn 7922 127 or dn M2), and every 
where to expreſs MD:271 211, go ſo far as to comprehend under it MWn OI ο D MMVv "B& 
mum Cy; and to add, . v2) n Dp PLAY SID . There are other ſay- 
ings of this kind to be ſeen, many of them, among thoſe, which R. El. de Vidas has collected: as 
that particularly, M M2029 W217 RRIW PAY INN [2 D. What Allan reports of Anaxa- 
goras and others, belongs to this place q that they never laughed: with many other unneceſſary au- 
ſlerities, which might be added. 9 REA, P. Ab. 4 nerd r- 
res [rd αντνͥ ayer] 6 419gary®- g xipins el die as nat” agrrw cνννιν,e & iudumorics. Aviſt, 
They, who treated the body and things pertaining to it as merely a, diſtinguiſhing between 
r yuirige and rd F ropd)©®-, making theſe latter to be dd a is, and leaving the body as it 
were to itſelf (ar [roupario)] wigweru,— ri 74%): they, I ay, might injoy their own philo- 
ſophy ; but they would ſcarce gain many proſelytes now a days, or ever perſuade people, that the 
pains they feel are not theirs, or any thing to them, Nor indeed do I much credit many ſtories that 
are told of ſome old philoſophers: as that of Anaxarchus, when he was put to a moſt cruel death 
by Nicocreon ; s Qporriowrre © Tiwwgics, drt; IIxiort IT M $00ax0, *Ardiapor 5 & H. 
See Epict. Arr. Simpl. Anton, D. Laert. and others. 
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it was not his neighbour's, but bis own, and therefore plainly contradicts fac, and 
thoſe truths in ſect. VI, VII. reſpecting property: when by not taking what is 
his neighbour's, he would contradict no truth, he would not deny dimſelf to be 
obnoxious to hunger, c. There are other ways of furniſhing himſelf with 
conveniences, or at leaſt neceſſaries, which are conſiſtent with property and all 
truth and he can only be ſaid to deny himſelf to be what he is by omitting to 
provide againſt his wants, when he omits to provide againſt them by ſome of 
thoſe ways; and then indeed he doth do it. (See p. 28. Anſ. to Obj. 3.) 

So again, when a man does any thing to avoid preſent ſuffering or dangers con- 
trary to the expreſs dictates of reaſon, and the tenor of forementiond truths, he 
acts as a ſenſitive being only, not as being what he really is, ſenſitivo-rationalis. 
But when there is no good argument againſt his doing of any thing, that may 
gain him protection from evil, or a better condition of life, he may then look 
upon himſelf only as a being, who needs that which is to be obtaind by doing 
it: and in that caſe, if he ſhould not do it, he would be falſe to himſelf, and 
deny the circumſtances of his own nature. 

Certainly when a man may without tranſgreſſing the limits preſcribed conſult his 
own ſafety, ſupport, and reaſonable ſatisfaction, and does not; and eſpecially 
when he takes a counter-courſe, and expoſes himſelf *, he forgets many of the 
foregoing truths, and treats himſelf as not being what he is. This is true with 
reſpect to futurity, as well as the preſent time: and indeed by how much future 
time is more than the preſent, by ſo much the more perhaps ought that to be 
regarded. At leaſt injoyments ought to be taken and adjuſted in ſuch a manner, 
that no one ſhould preclude, or ſpoil more, or greater to come. 

It may eaſily be underſtood here, that zho/e evils,which it is not in a man's power 
to prevent, he muſt endeayour to bear patiently and decently, i. e. as ſuch; and 
moreover, ſuch as are made by this means /ighter Þ for when they cannot be to- 
tally prevented, as much of the efe& muſt be prevented, or taken off, as can 
be. And in order to this it is good to be prepared for all attacks; eſpecially 
the /af?, great one ©. 

3. He muſt conſider even bodily and ſenſual aſfections, paſſions, and inclinations as in- 
timations, which many times he not only may, but ought to hear ten to. What is ſaid be- 
fore of the ſubjection of paſlions and appetites to reaſon muſt always be rememberd. 
They are not to proceed from unjuſtifiable cauſes, or terminate in wrong objects; 


Neo offeramns nos periculis fine cauſa: quo nihil poteſt eſſe ſtlultius. In tranquillo tempeſtatem ad- 
verſam optare dementis eft. Cic. d Levins fit patientia, Quicquid corrigere eft nefas. Hor. 
© Muren $arers Was a great man's definition of philoophy. 

not 
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not be unſeaſonable or immoderate. Being thus regulated, ſet to a true biaſs, and 
freed from all eruptions and violence, they become ſuch as are here intended; gentle 
ferments working in our breaſts, without which we ſhould ſettle in inactivity * ; 
and what I think may be taken for juſt motives and good arguments to act upon. 
For if a man finds, that he has not only a ſuperior faculty of reaſon, but alſo an 

inferior appetitive faculty, under which are containd many propenſions and aver- 
ſions, theſe cannot be denied 70 be any more than that; tho they muſt be taken in- 
deed for what they really are, and not more. When they are checked by reaſon 
and truth, or there lies a reaſon againſt them (as there always will, when they are 
not within the foreſaid reſtriftions), they muſt be taken as clogd with this circum- 
ſtance, as things overruled and diſabled : but when they are under no prohibition 
from the ſuperior powers and truth, then they are to be conſiderd as unfetterd and 
free, and become governing principles. For (as it has been obſerved upon a par- 
ticular occaſion before p. 165.) when there is no reaſon againſt the complying 
with our ſenſes, there is always one for it by prop. XIV. ſect. III. the inclinati- 
on itſelf, being precluded by nothing above it, is in this caſe uppermoſt, and in 
courſe takes the commanding poſt : and then a man muſt act as being what he 
is in n. 3. under prop. II. of this ſection. 

The /prings of all human actions are in fact, either a ſenſe of duty, or a proſpect 
of ſome pleaſure or profit to be obtaind, ſome evil or danger to be avoided; that 
is, either the reaſonableneſs of what is done, or the manner, in which ſomething 
doth or is like to affect the agent: and that is again, human actions are founded 
either in reaſon, or paſſion and inclination. (I need not add they may be in both.) 
This being ſo, what ſhould hinder, when reaſon does not work, but that the 
inferior ſprings ſhould retain their nature, and act. 

Bodily inclinations and paſſions, when they obſerve their due ſubordination to 
reaſon, and only take place, where that leaves it open for them, or allows them to 
be as it were aſſeſſors to it upon the throne, are of admirable uſe in life, and tend ma- 
ny times to noble ends. This is applicable to the iraſcible, as well as the concu- 
piſcible affections and the whole animal ſyſtem. Lovy of that which is amiable, 
compaſſion b toward the miſerable and helpleſs, a natural abborrexce and reſentment © 


2 'H 6pyh— vm dd dt τj, Chryl. d When the Stoics ſay, that a wiſe man may 
| relieve one, who wants his help, without pitying him; I own indeed he may, but I very much doubt 
whether he would. If he had not ſome compaſſion, and in ſome meaſure felt the ails or wants of the 
other, I ſcarce know how he ſhould cometo take him for an object of his charity. © 'O wir £0" 
dis Ot, g big OT -, irs > @ ws d, E i © oper 290), iu Ariſt, To be angry under 
theſe conditions is a different thing from rage, and thoſe tranſports which perhaps ſcarce comply with 
any one of them: ſuch as that of Alexander, who, becauſe his $209» died, commanded the Ar 


ru to be all burnt. Arr. 
| Z. of 
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The laſt clauſe of the propoſition takes in a great compaſs, It will oblige men, 
if they do but think well what hey are, and conſequently what others of the ſame 
kind with themſelves alſo are, not to be proud, conceited, vain; but modeſt, and 
humble, and rather diffident of themſelves: not to cenſure the failings of other; 
too hardly, not to be over- ſevere in puniſhing or exacting juſtice , and parti- 
cularly not to be revengeful; but candid, placable, manſuete : and ſo forth. 

J. He ought to examine Þ his own actions and conduft, and where he finds he has 
tranſgreſſed ©, to repent. That is, if the tranſgreſſion be againſt his neighbour, 
and the nature of it admits, to make reparation, or at leaſt as far as he can: in 
other caſes, when that which is done cannot be recalled, or repaird, or termi- 
nates in himſelf only, to live however under a ſenſe of his fault, and to prove 
by ſuch acts as are proper, that he deſires forgivene/s, and heartily wiſhes it un- 
done; which is as it were an eſſay towards the andoing of it , and all that now 
can be e: and laſtly, to uſe all poſſible care not to relapſe. All this is involved 
in the idea of a fault, or action that is wrong, as it preſents itſelf to a rational 
mind. For ſuch a mind cannot approve what is unreaſonable, and repugnant 
to truth; that is, what is wrong, ora fault: nay more, it cannot but diſapprove 
it, deteſt it. No rational animal therefore can act according to truth, the true 
nature of himſelf and the idea of a crime, if he doth not endeavour not to 
commit it z and, when it is committed, to repair it, if he can, or at leaſt ſhew 
himſelf to be penitent f. 

E when a man is criminal, he doth not behave himſelf as ſuch; or, which is 
the ſame, behaves himſelf as being not ſuch, he oppoſes truth confidently. 

And further, to act agreeably to what he is ſuppoſed to find himſelf zo be, 
is to act as one who is in danger of relapſing : which is to be upon his guard 
for the future. | 

6. He muſt labor to improve his rational faculties by. ſuch means, as are (fairly) 
prafticable by him, and conſiſtent with his circumſtances. If it be a diſadvantage to 
be obnoxious to error, and act in the dark, it is an advantage to know ſuch 
truths as may prevent this: if ſoy it is a greater advantage to know, or be capa- 
ble of knowing, more ſuch truths8: and then again, not to endeavour to improve 


p ru Mp? NI TINY TDN (which words I underſtand in the ſenſe, that Raſhi 
ſeems to put upon them, Gen. xliv. 10.) d Nj rapigm; 749” ech; 7 e dev u dr 
Aur. carm. c Ti; & ts T a © g Tapr3 or e it Ts I” us, ber 
dodƷE n 6 pn ToRaxg, Ph, Fud, « Onem penitet peocaſſe, pend eſt innocens. Sen, Even 
a Few fays, ThUYν))ν)ν 72 122 FTApPYy [TANn). S. Hhaſid. f 'Exci%pnoms; God 
inortxeracas; and @- turtud nu; mowew, S. Baſ. 8 ES. P Ta ors QiAogoPie Ye or 

He. Fuſt. M. 
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thoſe faculties, by which theſe truths are apprehended, is to ſhut them out, as 
being not what they are *. 

And moreover, by the inlargement of our rational faculties we become more 
rational; that is, we advance our natures, and become more attentive to rati- 
onal injoyments. 


The ordinary means indeed of improving our minds are the inſtruction of able 


men, reading, obſervation, meditation: but every man has not proper opportuni- 
ties, or capacity for theſe, or but in ſome low degree; and no man is obliged be- 


yond his abilities, and opportunities (by ſect. LV. prop. II.) Therefore that mol- 


lification is added, by ſuch means, &c. 

Beſide health, a comfortable and ſuitable provifion of externals is ſo neceſſary 
to the well-being of the whole man, that without it the rational part cannot 
dwell eaſy, all purſuits of knowledge will. be liable to interruption, and improve- 


ments (commonly) imperfect ©. And fo reaſon itſelf (which cannot betray its 


own intereſt) muſt for its own fake concurr in ſeeking and promoting that, 
which tends to the preſeryation and happineſs of the whole. But the doing of 
this ingroſſes time and induſtry z and before that which is ſought can be obtaind 
(if it is ever obtaind), probably the uſe of it is loſt: except where men live by 
the profeſſion of ſome part of learning. 


And as to them who are more free from worldly cares; or whoſe buſineſs and 
imployment brings them into a ſtricter acquaintance with letters, after all their 


endeavours (ſuch is the great variety of human circumſtances in other reſpects) 
they muſt be contented with ſeveral degrees and portions of knowledge. Some 


are bleſt with clean and ſtrong conſtitutions, early inſtructions and other helps, 


ſucceeding incouragements, .uſeful acquaintance, and freedom from diſturbance: 


whilſt others, under an ill ſtate of body, or other diſadvantages, are forced to 


be their own guides, and make their way as well as they can. 
But notwithſtanding all this, every man may in ſome degree or other endeavour 


to cultivate his nature, and poſſeſs himſelf of uſeful truths. And not to do this 
is (again) to caſt off reaſon (which never can be. reaſonable), apoſtatize from 


humanity, and recoil into the beſtial life d. 


And perhaps as if our own minds were not what they are. For dri &3guru F wir gt: 
erat Ovoy, Ariſt. d Ariſtotle being asked, what he got by philoſophy, anſwerd, To f- 
ros r & Tin, Alg T 2m F roar Pocor Triow, And another time, hom the learned differd from 
the unlearned, ſaid Org el Cris F rider Tw nadhar Ly ov pp tvrvgian za xa0 wor, os > 
Tai aTvxiai xaraOvyn, D. Laert. © Adar W, # & fed, T% na) “uu dxogrynrey 
dra. v pp N gr r RN d ogyaran, rA. Ariſt. d Nam fuit quoddam tempus, 
cum in agris homines paſſim beſtiarum modo vagabantur, &c. Cic, 
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7. He muſt attend to inſtructiun,; and even ask advice; eſpecially in matters of 
conſequence. Not to do this is to deny, that his faculties are limited and defec- 
tive, or that he is fallible (which is contrary to that, which he is preſumed to 
be conſcious of); and perhaps, that it is poſſible for another to know what he 
doth not. 

Advice every man is capable of hearing, and the meaner a man's own improve- 
ments are, the more doth truth preſs him to ſubmit to the counſel and opinions of 
others. Nor is every one only capable, but every one wants upon ſome occaſions 
to be informed. In how many countrey affairs muſt the ſcholar take the ruſtic 
for his maſter? In how many other men of buſineſs, traders and mechanics? And 
on the other ſide, in reſpect of how many things does the generality of the world 
want to be taught by them, who are learned and honeſt ? 

There isor ſhould be a commerce or interchange of counſel and knowledge, as 
well as of other things: and where men have not theſe of their own growth, 
they ſhould thankfully receive what may be imported from other quarters. 

I do not mean, that a man ought implicitly and blindly to follow the opinion 
of another ® (this other being fallible too, as well as himſelf), unleſs he has in him- 
ſelf a good reaſon ſo to do, which many times happens; but by the aſſiſtance of 
another, and hearing what he has to ſay, to ſind out more certainly on which 
ſide reaſon, truth, and happineſs (which always keep cloſe together) do lie. And 
thus it is indeed a man's own reaſon at laſt, which governs. 

He, who is governed by what ano her ſays (or does) without underſtanding 
it and making the reaſon of it his own, is not governed by his own reaſon, and 
that is, by no reaſon that be has. To fay one is led by the noſe (as we com- 
monly ſpeak ©) gives immediately the idea of a brute 4. 


s The effect, which Xenocrat ess lecture had upon Polemo, is remarkable : unius orationis ſaluber- 
vima medicina ſanatus, ex infami ganeone maximus philoſophus evaſit. Val. M. Like them, 
who ſubmit to their Hhakamim, 1 78NW tRINU 112) D D INDR In 5. Iqqar. Many 
more inſtances might eaſily be given. © Not only we. Ts pw; #2xwX was uſed in the 
lame ſenſe by the Greeks. d Nihil magis praſtandum eſt, quam ne, pecorum ritu, ſequamur 
antecedentium gregem, pergentes non qua eundum eſt, ſed qua itur. Sen. Something may perhaps be 
expected in this place concerning vogue and faſhion, which ſeem to be public declarations of ſome 
general opinion; ſhewing how far they ought to ſway with us. I think, /o far as to keep us 
from being contemned, derided, or marked, where that may lawfully and conveniently be done ; 
eſpecially in reſpect of trifling and little matters. But further a wiſe man will ſcarce mind them. 
That is a good ſentence in Demophilus, Ile & xg duni K, Af Fran wihys 4d okious Pava®- o 
ers A agar per ©» AN. I 
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Laſtly, He muſt labor to clear bis mind of thoſe preoccupations and incumbrances 
which hang about it, and binder him from reaſoning freely, and judging impartially. 
We ſet out in life from ſuch poor beginnings of knowledge, and grow up under 
ſuch remains of ſuperſtition and ignorance, ſuch influences of company and 
faſhion, ſuch inſinuations of pleaſure, &c. that it is no wonder, if men get ha- 
bits of thinking only in one way; that theſe habits in time grow confirmed and 
obſtinate; and ſo their minds come to be overcaſt with thick prejudices, ſcarce 
penetrable by any ray of truth or light of reaſon. He therefore, who would 
uſe his rational faculties, muſt in the firſt place diſentangle them, and render 
them fit to be uſed: and he, who doth not do this, doth hereby declare, tha: 
he doth not intend to uſe them; that is, he proclaims himſelf irrational, con- 
trary to truth, if ſuppoſition the fourth be true. 

The ſum of all is this: it is the duty of every man, if that word expreſſes ſuch a 
being as is before deſcribed, to behave himſelf in all reſpects (which I cannot 
pretend to enumerate) as far as he is able according to reaſon. And from hence 
it will follow, further, that, 


IV. Every man is obliged to live virtuouſly and piouſly. Becauſe to practice 
reaſon , and truth b is to live after that manner. For from the contents of the 
foregoing ſections it is apparent, that one cannot practice reaſon (or act accor- 
ding to truth) without behaving himſelf reverently and dutifully toward that 
Almighty being, on whom he depends; nor without juſtice and a tender regard: 
to the properties of other men: that is, unleſs his injoyments be free from im- 
piety, virtuous and harmleſs. And as to thoſe virtues, which reſpect a mans 
felf, the ſame thing © will be as apparent, when I have told what I mean by 
ſome of the principal ones. 

Prudence, the queen of virtues, is nothing but chooſing (after things 4 have 
been duly weighd) and uſing the moſt reaſonable means to obtain ſome end, that 
is reaſonable. This is therefore direFly the exerciſe of reaſon. 

Temperance permits us to take meat and drink not only as phyſic for hunger and 
thirſt, but alſo as an innocent cordial and fortifier againſt the evils of life, or even ſome- 
times, reaſon not refuſing that liberty, merely as matter of pleaſure. It only con- 
fines us to ſuch kinds, quantities, and ſeaſons, as may beſt conſiſt with our health e, 


* Ipſa virtus breviſſime recta ratio dici poteſt. Cic. Qua non aliud eſt quam rea ratio. Sen. 
d dem eſſe dicebat Socrates veritatem & rvirtutem. Id. © Viz. That a man cannot practiſe rea- 
ſon without practiſing them. 4 To 7* terra, rd 1 lerdunba, agi H dura. That ſaying 
of mot heus to Plato, with whom he had ſupped the night before in the Academy, ſhould be remem- 
berd. "Tp; iv dh.. I r v5 paar ment pige's Ap. Athen. 8 
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the uſe of our faculties *, our fortune, c. and ſhew, that we do not think our ſelyeg 
made only to eat and drink here® ; that is, ſuch as ſpeak us to be t we are. 

Chaſtity does not pretend to extinguiſh our tender paſſions, or cancel one part 
of our nature: it only bids us not to indulge them againſt reaſon and truth © 3. 
not give up the man to humor the brute d; nor hurt others to pleaſe our ſelves 3 
to divert our inclinations by buſineſs, or ſome honeſt amuſement, till we can 
gratify them lawfully, . conveniently, regularly © ; and even then to participate of 
the myſteries of love with modeſty, as within a veil or ſacred incloſure, not with 
a canine impudence f. 

Frugality indeed looks forward, and round about; not only conſiders the man 
himſelf, but compaſſionates his family; knows, that, when the exacteſt com- 
putation is made that can be beforchand, there will ſtill be found many unfore- 
ſeen deſiderata in the calendar of his expences; is apprehenſive of the world, 
and accidents, and new occaſions, that may ariſe, tho they are not yet in be- 
ing s; and therefore endeavours wiſely to lay in as much, as may give him ſome 
kind of ſecurity againſt future wants and caſualties, without which proviſion 
no man, whoſe ſenſe is not quite loſt, or circumſcribed within the preſent mi- 
nute, can be very eaſy b. To this end it not only cuts off all profuſion and ex- 
travagance, but even deducts ſomething from that, which according to the 
preſent appearance might be afforded '; and chooſes rather that he ſhould live 
upon half allowance now, than be expoſed (or expoſe any body elſe) to the 
danger of ſtarving hereafter *, when full meals and former plenty ſhall make 
poverty and faſting more inſupportable. But ſtill it forbids no inſtance of gene- 
roſity, or even magnificence, which is agreeable to the man's ſtation and circum- 
ſtances, or (which is tantamount) to the truth of his caſc l. 


Corpus onuſtum Heſternis vitiis animum quoq; pregravat una, ec. Hor. b Quibus 
in ſolo vivendi cauſa palato eſt. Juv. Sic prandete commilitones tanquam apud inferos canaturi (Leonid. 
ap.Val M.) may be turned to a general memento, no man knowing, how near his death may be. 


© Ti Audis; —— a "Exays T . Arr. d Venerem incerram  rapientes, more ferarum 
Hor. e In which words are comprehended naturally (To pn 7%; mage Porv ðνẽ,⁰)uẽ 
). Not as Crates and Hipparchia (of whom ſce Diog. L. Sext. Emp. & al.), and indeed 


the Cynics in general are ſaid to have done: quibus in propatulo coire cum conjugibus mos fuit. 
Lactant. Of whom therefore Cicero ſays with good reaſon, Cynicorum ratio [al. natio] tota eſt eji- 
cienda. Eſt enim inimica verecundie, ſme qua nihil reftum eſſe poteſt, nihil honeſtum. m 2N 
Nya CN. S. Hhas. That in Herodotus, Aua x31 ox dbG rorixdveras © r ade vun, 
ought not to be true. Verecund'a naturali habent proviſum lupanaria ipſa ſecretum. Aug. Ea 
To Thy TUX" Tx pager apeeaca. Ph, J. b Simonides was wont to ſay, BVA d D- 
Naos ror dv reg peer dnAinres, & Car WK, Y le. Stob. i Non inzelligunt homines quim 
magnum vetigal fit parſimonia · Cic. * Like them, who c 75 rorure Ta & iges ipidla mpo- 
naTaraATxg0.v, as in Athen. 1 Ea liberalitate utamur, que profit amicis, noceat nemini. 
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After the ſame manner I might proceed upon other particular virtues. But my 
notion of them. muſt by this time be ſufficiently underſtood : and therefore I 
ſhall only give this general advice. That you may take the truer proſpe& of 
any act, place your ſelf in your imagination beyond it (beyond it in time), and 
ſuppoſe it already done, and then ſee how it looks; always remembring, that a 
long repentance is a diſproportionate price for a /bort injoyment. Or, fancy it done 
by ſome other man, and then view it in that /peculum we are commonly ſhar- 
per · ſighted in diſcerning the faults of others, than of ourſelyes * And further, 
as to thoſe virtues, which are ſaid to conſiſt in the mean, it may be ſometimes 
ſafer to incline a little more to one of the extremes, than to the other: as, rather 


to ſtingineſs, than prodigality z rather to inflexibility, and even a degree of ill 


nature, than to dangerous complaiſance, or eaſineſs in reſpect of vice, and ſuch 
things as may be hurtful; and ſo ond. 

Since then to live virtuouſſy is to practiſe reaſon and act conformably to truth, he, 
who lives ſo, muſt be ultimately happy, by ſect. II. prop. XIV. and therefore not 
only the commands of reaſon, but even the deſire of happineſs (a motive, that can- 
not but work ſtrongly upon all who thint) will oblige a man to live ſo. 

It may be collected even from experience, that the virtuous life compared with 
the contrary, if one looks no further than the preſent ſtate, is the happier life ©; or, 
that the virtuous pleaſures, when the whole account is made up, are the truer 4. 
Who ſees not, that the vitious life is full of dangers and ſolicitudes, and uſually ends 
ill; perhaps in rottenneſs and rags, or at leaſt in a peeviſh „* 
tent © ? 

lam not of opinion, that virtue can make a man happy upon a rack Conderavio- 
lent fit of the ſtone, or the like s; or that virtue and prudence can always exempt 
him from wants and ſufferings, mend a ſtrait fortune, or rectify an ill conſtitu- 


Non eft incommodum, quale queds; fir, ex aliis judicare: , quid dedeceas in aliu, ui. 
temus & ipſi. Fit euim weſcis quo modo, ut mati. in aliis cenamus, quam in nobiſmet ipſis, ſi quid 
delinquitur. Cic. d "Or, os Hm Tgoriu rig A ivr; pn e g, pwnd} pe v 
dab erdde viewed; e Plat. © Even Epicurus himſelf 2x ag:50 10: © dds Tw 
aper jury and ag Tw d rus ageric;, Is aigie%. Diog. L. * Iocrates gives one reaſon 
for this, where he compares vitious pleaſures with virtue. "Ex ap zparor 1d t7%5, . zu 
per irrav3 a 5 rag Auras Tas vb 5 vo. © Whereas virtue is pi 1g vb. 
Bias ap. S. Baf. For who can bear ſuch rants as that, Epicurus ait, ſapientem, fi in Pha- 
laridis tauro peruratur, exclamaturum, Dulce eſt, & ad me nihil pertiner ? Sen, Tully reports the 
fame. © Itisin the power of very tew to act like him, qui dum varices exſecandas preberet, 
legere librum perſeveravit : or him, qui non defiit ridere, cum ob hoc ipſum irati tortores omnia inſtru- 
menta crudelitatis experirentur. Sen. 
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tion: amidſt ſo many enemies to virtue, ſo many infirmities as attend life, he 
cannot but be ſometimes affected. But I have ſaid, and ſay again, that the natu- 
ral and uſual effect of virtue is happineſs; and if a virtuous man ſhould in 
ſome reſpects be unhappy, yet ſtill his virtue will make him let anbappy : for at 
leaſt he injoys inward tranquillity, and a breaſt conſcious of no evil. And which 
kind of life I pray ought one to prefer: that, which naturally tends to happine/5, 
tho it may be diſturbed ; or that, which naturally tends to unhappineſs ? In brief, 
virtue will make a man here, in any given circumſtances, as happy as a man 
can be in thoſe circumſtances : or however it will make him happy bereafter in 
fome other ſtate: for ultimately, all taken together, happy he muſt be. 

Some may poſſibly wonder, why among virtues I have not ſo much as once 
named one of the cardinal, and the only one perhaps which they pretend to : 
I mean fortitude. 'That that, by which ſo many heroes have triumphed over 
enemies, even the greateſt, death itſelf ; that, which diſtinguiſhes nations, 
raiſes empires, has becn the grand theme of almoſt all wits, attracts all eyes, 
opens all mouths, and aſſumes the name of virtue by way of excellence; that 
this ſhould be forgot! | | 

To attone for this omiſſion I will make this appendix to the foregoing brief 
account. If fortitude be taken for natural courage (i. e. ſtrength, activity, plen- 
ty of ſpirits, and a contempt of dangers reſulting from theſe), this is conftitu- 
tion and the gift of God, not any virtue in us: becauſe if it be aur virtue, it 
muſt conſiſt in ſomething, which we produce, or do our ſelves > The caſe is 
the fame with that of fine features and complexion, a large inheritance, or 
ftrong walls, which may indeed be great advantages, but were never called vir- 
tues ©, To have theſe is not virtuez but to uſe them rightly, or according to 
reaſon, if we have them. 

That this is juſtly ſaid, may perhaps appear from what is to be ſaid on the o- 
ther fide. It may be a man's misfortune, that he has not more courage, a grea- 
ter ſtock of ſpirits, firmer health, and ſtronger limbs, if he has a juſt oc- 
caſion to uſe them; but it never can be reckond a vice or fault not to u/e what 
he has not for otherwiſe it might be a crime not to be able to carry ten thouſand 
pound weight, or outrun a cannon-ball, 


F hd xetgriphs dert, $16 ms ce roy Wwe. Hom, d Propter virtutem jure laudamar, & 
in virtute rect gloriamur. Quod non contingeret, fi id donum a deo, non a nobis haberemus. Cic. 
c As that words uſed here. For when it is uſed as in that ap. Luc. Apron #Þ rahar& ix, and the 
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Fortitude conſiderd as a virtue conſiſts in ſtanding and endeavouring to overcome 
dangers and oppoſitions, when they cannot be avoided without the violation of rea- 
ſon and truth. Here it is, that he, who is endowd with natural bravery, a healthful 
conſtitution, good bones and muſcles, ought to he them, and be thankful to the 
Doner : and he who is not ſo favord, mult yet do what he can if he cannot con- 
quer, he muſt endeavour to be patient and prudent. And thus he, who is natural. 
ly timorous, or weak, or otherwiſe infirm, may have as much, or more ot the vir 
tue of fortitude, than the hero himſelf; who apprehends little, and feels little, com- 
pared with the other, or poſſibly may find pleaſure ina ſcene of dangerous action. 

If a man can prevent, or eſcape any peril or trouble, ſalvd veritate, he ought 
to do it: otherwiſe he neither conſiders himſelf, nor them as being what they 
are; them not as unneceſſary, himſelf not as capable of being hurt by them; and 
ſo daſhes againſt truth on the worſe fide *. But where that cannot be done, he 
muſt exert himſelf according to his abilities, whether great or little, and refer 
the ſucceſs to the Divine providence. This is the true virtue of fortitude, which 
is nothing but endeavouring firmly and honeſtly to act as truth requires ; and 
therefore is directly deducible from that notion, on which we have founded 
the morality of human acts. 

It has for its object not only adverſaries, noxious animals, and bold undertakings, 
but in general all the evils of lifeb; which a man muſt labor by prudence to ward 
off, and where this cannot be done to bear with reſignation, decency, and an hum- 
ble expectation of an adjuſtment of all events in a future fiate : the belief of which 
Iam now going to prove, in my manner, to be no vain nor groundleſs conceit. 


V. Every one, that finds himſelf as before in prop. I. finds in himſelf at the ſame 
time a conſciouſneſs of his own exiſtence and acts (which is life), with a power of 
apprehending, thinking, reaſoning, willing, beginning and ſtopping many kinds and de- 
grees of motion in his own members, &c. ©. He, who has not theſe powers, has 
no power to diſpute this with me: therefore I can perceive no room for any 
diſpute here, unleſs it be concerning the power of beginning motion. For they» 
who fay there is always the ſame quantity of motion in the world, muſt not allow 
the production of any neu; and therefore muſt ſuppoſe the animal ſpirits not to 


Kai g ad e- ir; lg Nic Hom. o Ei . g e dini Nargiborrs, F ound 
Avreg 8 ehe v 3 iTWTovw Ver rare. r ,n d ανφ, OKAT HE fe- 
izs rig. Ph, 7. Non in viribus corporis & lacertis tantummodo fortitudinis gloria eſt, ſed magis in 
virtute animi.— Fure ea ſortitudo vocatur, quando unuſquiſque ſeipſum vincit, iram continet, nullis il- 
lecebris emolli ur atque inflectitur, non adverſis perturbatur, non extollitur ſecundis, &c. S. Ambr. 
Qui ſe ipſe norit, primum aliquid ſentiet ſe habere divinum, &c. Cic. by 
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be put into motion by the mind, but only being already in motion to receive 
from it their directions into theſeor thoſe canals, according as it intends to move 
this or that limb. But to this may be anſwerd, that, if the mind can give theſe 
new directions and turns to the ſpirits, this ſerves my purpoſe as well, and what 
J intend will follow as well from it. And beſides, it could not do this, if it could 
not excite thoſe ſpirits being at reſt. 

It is plain I can move my hand upward or downward or horizontally, faſter 
or {lower or not at all, or ſtop it when it is in motion, juſt as I will. Now if 
my hand and thoſe parts and ſpirits, by which it is put into motion, were left 
to be governed by the law of gravitation, or by any motions already impreſt 
upon them, the effects would be determind by rules of mechaniſm, and be ne- 
ceſſary: the motion or reſt of my hand would not attend upon my will, and 
be alterable upon a thought at my pleaſure. If then I have (as I am ſenſible I 
have) a. power of moving my hand in a manner, which it would not move in by 
thoſe laws, that mere bodies already in motion or under the force of gravitati- 
on would obſerve, this motion depends ſolely upon my will, and begins there . 


VI. That, which in man is the ſubjeft or ſuppoſitum of ſelf-conſciouſneſ3, 
thinks, and has the foreſaid faculties, muſt be ſomething different from his body or 
carcaſs. 

For, firſt, he doth not I ſuppoſe find himſelf to think, ſee, hear, c. all 
over, in any part of his body : but the ſeat of cogitation and reflexion he finds 
in his head b and the nerves, by which the knowledge of external objects are 
conveyd to him, all tend to the ſame place. It is plainly ſomething, which 
reſides there e, in the region of the brain, that by the mediation of theſe nerves 
governs the body and moves the parts of it (as by ſo many reins, or wires) d, 
feels what is done to it, ſees through the eyes, hears through the ears, Sc. e. 


EI pins ede aft [ To capa] os TH Axa, uri Purixis a; T6 wig, Ne ore one Yoke 
xiiira, xa, Greg. Thaum. b Which, c drs, 5uxis io; F Aird Artem. © "Orv 6 
n, bee? 35 6+ Doguoger Ape I derne N 15, . dpa, bra. Ph, J. 4 T 
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%) owixre @ onaxcuu. Plus. © Nos ne nunc quidem oculis cernimus ea, que videmus : neque 
enim eſt ullus ſenſus in corpore, ſed via quaſi quedam ſunt ad oculos, ad aures, ad nares & ſede 
animi perforate. Haque ſape aut cogitatione, aut aliqua vi morbi impediti, apertis atque integris & 
eculis & auribus, nec videmus, nec audimus: ut facile intelligi poſſit, animum & videre, & audire, 
von eas partes, qua quaſs feneſtra ſunt animi: quibus tamen ſentire nihil queat mens, niſi id agat, & 
45. Cic. 
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Upon amputation of a limb * this thing (whatever it is) is not found to be 
diminiſhd >, nor any of its faculties loft. Its ſphere of acting, while it is con- 
fined to the body, is only contracted, and part of its inſtrument loſt. It can- 
not make uſe of that which is not, or which it has nor. 

If the eyes be ſhut, or the ears ſtopt, it cannot then ſee, or hear: but remove 
the obſtruction, and it inſtantly appears that the faculty, by which it apprehends 
the impreſſions made upon the organs of ſenſation, remaind all that while intire; 
and that ſo it might have done, if the eyes, or ears had never been opend again; 
or, if the eyes had been out, or the cars quite diſabled. This ſhews in general, 
that, when any ſenſe or faculty ſeems to be impaird or loſt by any bodily hurt, 
after a fever, or through age, this doth not come to pals, becauſe it is the body 
that perceives and has theſe faculties in itſelf; but becauſe the body loſes its in- 
ſtrumentality, and gives that which is the true ſubject of theſe faculties no opportu- 
nity of exerting them, or of exerting them well tho it retains them as much as in 
the caſe before, when the eyes or cars were only ſhut ©. Thus diſtinct arc it and 
its faculties from the body and its affections. I wilt now call it the /oal. 

Again, as a man peruſes and confiders his own body, doth it not undeniably 
appear to be ſomething different from the conſiderer? And when he uſes this 
expreſſion my body, or the body of me, may it not properly be demanded, who- 
is meant by me, or what my relates to? It cannot be the body itſelf: that can- 
not ſay of itſelf, it is my body, or the body of me. And yet this way of ſpeak- 
ing we naturally fall into, from an inward and habitual ſenſe of our ſelyes, and 
what we are, even tho we do not advert upon it. 

What I mean is this. A man being ſuppoſed a perſon conſiſting of to parts, 
ſoul and body, the whole per/on may ſay of this or that part of him, the ſoul of 
me, or the body of me : but if he was either all ſoul, or all body, and nothing elſe, 
he could not then ſpeak in this manner: becauſe it would be the ſame as to ſay 
the ſoul of the ſoul, or the body of the body, or the I of me. The pronoun there- 
fore (in that ſaying my body, or the body of me) muſt ſtand for ſomething elſe, to 
which the body belongs4; or at leaſt for ſomething, of which it is only a part, 
wiz. the perſon of the whole man ©. And then even this implies, that there is 
another part of him, which is not body. 


a Oreven detradio — multo, as Lucretins ſpeaks. b He dig % T Xtip@y @ 7 red lan- 
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It is plain there are two different intereſts in men, on the one fide reaſon, on 
the other paſſion : which, being many times directly oppoſite, muſt belong to dif- 
ferent ſubjects. There are upon many occaſions conteſts, and as it were wars be- 
tween the mind and the body : ſo far are they from being the ſame thing. 

Laſtly, there is we may perceive ſometbing within us, which ſupports the body 
(keeps it up), directs its motion for the better preſervation of it, when any hurts 
or evils befall it, finds out the means of its cure, and the like; without which 
it would fall to the ground, and undergo the fate of common matter. The bo- 
dy therefore muſt be conſiderd as being under the direction and tuition of ſome 
other thing, which is (or ſhould be) the governor of it, and conſequently upon 
this account muſt be concluded to be different from it. 


VII. The ſoul cannot be mere matter. For if it is, then either all matter muſt 
think; or the difference muſt ariſe from the different modification, magnitude» 
figure, or motion b of ſome parcels of matter in reſpect of others; or a faculty 
of thinking muſt be ſuperadded to ſome ſyſtems of it, which is not ſuperadded 
to others. But, 

In the firſt place, that poſition, which makes all matter to be cogitative, is con- 
trary to all the apprehenſions and knowledge we have of the nature of it; nor can 
it be true, unleſs our ſenſes and faculties be contrived only to deceive us. We per- 
ceive not the leaſt ſymptom of cogitation, or ſenſe in our tables, chairs, c. 

Why doth the ſcene of thinking lie in our heads, and all the miniſters of ſenſa- 
tion make their reports to ſomething there, if all matter be apprehenſive, and co- 
gitative! ? For in that caſe there would be as much thought and underſtanding 
in our heels, and every were elſe, as in our heads. 

If all matter be cogitative, then it muſt be ſo quatenizs matter, and thinking muſt 
be of the eſſence and definition of it: whereas by matter no more is meant but a 
ſubſtance extended and impenetrable to other matter. And fince, for this reaſon, 
it cannot be neceſſary for matter to think (becauſe it may be matter — this 
property), it cannot think as matter only. 

If it did, we ſhould not only continue to think always, till the matter of which 
we conſiſt is annihilated, and ſo the aſſertor of this doctrine would ſtumble upon 
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another queſtion as that in one of Seneca's epiſtles, An juſtitia, an Py prudentia, ceteraque vir- 
tutes, animalia ſint. 
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immortality unawares; but we muſt alſo have thought always in time paſt, ever 
ſince that matter was in being; nor could there be any the leaſt intermiſſion of 
actual thinking : which does not appear to be our caſe. 

If thinking, ſelf · conſciouſneſs, c. were eſſential to matter, every part of it 
muſt have them: and then no Hm could have them. For a ſyſtem of mate- 
rial parts would be a ſyſtem of things conſcious every one by itſelf of its own ex- 
iſtence and individuality, and conſequently thinking by iz/elf : but there could 
be no one aft of ſelf-conſciouſneſs or thought common to the whole. Juxta- 
poſition in this caſe could ſignify nothing: the diſtinction and individuation of 
the ſeveral particles would be as much retaind in their vicinity, as if they were 
ſeparated by milcs. Wh; | 

In the next place, the faculties of thinking, &c. cannot ariſe from the ze, figure, | 
texture, or motion of it: becauſe bodies by the alteration of theſe only become grea- 
ter or leſs; round or ſquare, c. rare, or denſe; tranſlated from one place to another 
with this or that new direction, or velocity; or the like: all which ideas are quite 
different from that of thinking ; there can be no relation between them. Theſe 
modifications and affections of matter are fo far from being principles or cauſes 
of thinking and acting, that they are themſelves but effect, proceeding from the 
action of ſome other matter or thing upon it, and are proots of its paſſivity, 
deadneſs, and utter incapacity of becoming cogitative. This is evident to ſenſe. 

They, who place the eſſence of the ſoul in a certain motion given to ſome matter 
(if any ſuch men there really be) ſhould conſider, among many other things, that 
to move the body ſpontaneouſly is one of the faculties of the ſoul Þ; and that 
this, which is the ſame with the power of beginning motion, cannot come from 
motion already begun, and impreſt ab extra. 

Let the materialiſt examine well, whether he does not feel ſomething within 
himſelf, that acts from an internal principle: whether he doth not experience ſome 
liberty ſome power of governing himſelf, and choofing : whether he does not injoy a 
kind of inviſible empire, in which he commands his own thoughts, ſends them to 
this or that place, imploys them about this or that buſineſs e, forms ſuch and ſucb 
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deſigns and ſchemes: and whether there is any thing like this in bare matter *, how- 
ever faſhiond, or proportiond; which, if nothing ſhould protrude or communicate 
motion to it, would for ever remain fixt to the place where it happens to be, an e- 
ternal monument of its own being dead. Can ſuch an active being as the ſoul is b, 
the ſubject of /o many powers, be itſelf nothing but an accident? | 

When I begin to move my (elf, I do it for ſome reaſon, and with reſpect to ſome 
end, the means to effect which I have, if there be occaſion for it, concerted within 
my ſelf: and this doth not at all look like motion merely material (or, in which 
matter is only concernd), which is all mechanical. Who can imagine matter to 
be moved by arguments, or ever placed Hllogiſins and demonfirations among levers 
and pullies ? : | 

We not only move our ſelves upon reaſons, which we find in our ſelves, but up- 
on reaſons imparted by words or writing from others, or perhaps merely at their 
deſire or bare ſuggeſtion. In which caſe, again, no body ſure can imagine, that the 
words ſpoken or written (the ſound in the air, or the ſtrokes on the paper) can 
by any natural or mechanical efficience cauſe the reader or hearer to move in any 
determinate manner (or at all). The reaſon, requeſt, or friendly admonition, 
which is the true motive, can make no impreſſion upon matter. It muſt be ſome 
other kind of being, that apprehends the force and ſenſe of them. 

Do not we ſee in converſation, how a pleaſant thing ſaid makes people break 
out into laughter, a rude thing into paſſion, and ſo on? Theſe affections cannot be 
the phy/ical effefs of the words ſpoken : becauſe then they would have the ſame 

effect, whether they were underſtood, or not. And this is further demonſtrable 
from hence, that tho the words do really contain nothing, which is either plea- 
ſant, or rude; or perhaps words are thought to be ſpoken, which are not ſpoken ; 
yet if they are apprehended to do that, or the ſound to be otherwiſe than it was, 
the effect will be the ſame. It is therefore the ſenſe of the words, which is an 
immaterial thing, that by paſſing through the anderſtanding and cauſing that, 
which is the ſubject of the intellectual faculties, to influence the body, produces 
theſe motions in the ſpirits, blood, muſcles. 


a What a ridiculous argument for the materiality of the ſoul is that in Lucyetins? Ubi propellere 
membra, Conripere ex ſomno corpus, Cc. videtur (Quorum nil fieri ſiue tactu poſſe videmus, Nec tadtum 
Ferro ſme corpore); nonne fatendum eft Corpored naturd animum conflare, animamq; I If nothing can 
move the body, but another body, what moves this? The body might as well move itſelf, as be moved 
by one that does. o Taxi5o ris al rar & Tgixu. Thal. ap. Diog. L. 
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They, who can fancy, that matter may come to live, think, and a& ſpontane- 
ouſly, by being reduced to a certain magnitude, or having its parts placed after a 
certain manner, or being inveſted with ſuch a figure, or excited by ſuch a particular 
motion they, I ſay, would do well to diſcover to us that degree of fineneſs, that 
alteration in the ſituation of its parts, &c. at which matter may begin to find itſelf 
alive and cogitative; and which is the critical minute, that introduces theſe impor- 
tant properties. If they cannot do this, nor have their eye upon any particular cri- 
fs, it is a ſign they have no good reaſon for what they ſay. For if they have no rea- 
fon to charge this change upon any particular degree or difference,one more than an- 
other, they have no reaſon to charge it upon any degree or difference at all; and 
then they have no reaſon, by which they can prove that ſuch a change is made 
at all. Beſides all which, ſince magnitude, figure, motion are but accidents of 
matter, not matter, and only the ſubſtance is truly matter; and ſince the ſubſtauce of 
any one part of matter does not differ from that of another, if any matter can be by 
nature cogitative, all muſt be ſo. But this we have ſeen cannot be. 


So then in concluſion, if there is any ſuch thing as matter that thinks, &c. 
this muſt be a particular privilege granted to it : that is, a faculty of thinking 
muſt be ſuperadded to certain parts or parcels of it. Which, by the way, muſt 
infer the exiſtence of ſome Being able to confer this faculty; who, when the 
ineptneſs of matter has been well conſiderd, cannot appear to be leſs than omni- 
potent, or God. But the truth is, matter ſeems not to be capable of ſuch im- 
provement, of being made to think. For ſince it is not of the eſſence of mat- 
ter, it cannot be made to be ſo without making matter another kind of ſubſtance 
from what it is. Nor can it be made to ariſe from any of the modifications or 
accidents of matter; and in reſpect of what elſe can any matter be made to dif- 
fer from other matter. 

The accidents of matter are ſo far from being made by any power to produce 
cogitation, that ſome even of them ſnew it incapable of having a faculty of think- 
ing ſuperadded. The very diviſibility of it does this. For that which is made 
to think muſt either be one part, or more parts joind together. But we know 
no ſuch thing as a part of matter purely one (or indiviſible). It may indeed 
have pleaſed the Author of nature, that there ſhould be atoms, whole parts arc 
actually indiſcerpible, and which may be the principles of other bodies: but 
ſtill they conſiſt of parts, tho firmly adhering together. And if the ſear of cogi- 
tation be in more parts than one (whether they lie cloſe together, or are looſe, or 
ina ſtate of fluidity, it is the ſame thing), how can it beavoided, but that either 
there muſt be ſo many ſeveral minds, or thinking ſubſtances, as there are parts (and 
then the conſequence, which has been mentiond, would return upon us again); 
B b or 
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or elſe, that there muſt be ſomething el/e ſuperadded for them to center in, to 
unite their acts, and make their thoughts to be ove? And then what can this 
be, but ſome other ſubſtance, which is purely one ? | 

Matter by itſelf can never intertain abſiracted and general ideas, ſuch as many 
in our minds are:. For could it reflect upon what paſſes within itſelf, it could 
poſſibly find there nothing but material and particular impreſſions; abſtractions 
and metaphyſical ideas could not be printed upon it b. How could one abſtract 
from matter who is himſelf nothing but matter? And then as to material images 
themſelyes, which are uſually ſuppoſed to be impreſt upon the brain (or ſome 
part of it), and ſtock the phantaſy and memory, that which peruſes the impreſ- 
ſions and traces there (or any where) muſt be ſomething diſtinct from the brain, 
or that upon which theſe impreſſions are made: otherwiſe it muſt contemplate 
itſelf, and be both reader and book. And this other diſtin& contemplating being 
cannot be merely corporeal, any more than the body can perccive and think 
without a ſoul. For ſuch a corporeal being muſt require ſenſe, and ſuitable or- 
gans, to perceive and read theſe characters and veſtigia of things ; and ſo another 
organized body would be introduced, and the ſame queſtions and difficulties re- 
doubled, concerning the ſoul of that body and its faculties e. 

If my ſoul was mere matter, external viſible objects could only be perceived 
within me according to the impreſſions they make upon matter, and not other- 
wiſe. Ex. gr. the image of a cube in my mind (or my idea of a cube) muſt be 


always under ſome particular proſpect, and conform to the rules of perſpedtive; 


nor could I otherwiſe repreſent it to my ſelf: whereas now I can form an idea 
of it as it is in itſelf, and almoſt view all its hedre at once, as it were incom- 
paſſing it with my mind. 

I can within myſelf correct the external appearances and impreſſions of objects; 
and advance, upon the reports and hints received by my ſenſes, to form ideas of 
things that are not extant in matter. By ſeeing a material circle I may learn to 
form the idea of a circle, or figure generated by the revolution ofa ray about its cen- 
ter: but then recollecting what I know of matter upon other occaſions, I can con- 
clude there is no exact material circle. So that I have an idea, which perhaps was 
raiſed from the hints I received from without, but is not truly to be found there. If I 
ſcea tower at a great diſtance, which according to the impreſſions made upon my 


Diogenes, tho he could ſee the table, and the por, could not by his eyes ſee Plato's TexrigornG, & 
xvaForn;. Diog. L. b Plato, & & cope: (more generally) fay, that the ſoul indeed perceives 
objects of ſenſe by the mediation of the body; but there are »:m7#, which it doth 4 avriy o- 
wig, Id. e Such a ſoul mult be indeed as Greg. Thamm. has it, raps have. "Arorer 5 
xd Yom h“. 
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material organs ſeems /ittle and round, I do not therefore concludeit to be ei ber. 
there is ſomething within, that reaſons upon the circumſtances of the appearance, 
andas it were commands my ſenſe, and corrects the impreſſion : and this muſt be 
ſomething ſuperior to matter, ſince a material ſoul is no otherwiſe im preſſible ir(clf, 
but as material organs are. Inſtances of this kind are endleſs. (v. p. 53, 54.) 

If we know any thing of matter, we know, that by it/elf it is a lifeleſs thing, 
inert, and paſsive only; and acts neceſſarily (or rather is acted) according to the laws 
of motion and gravitation. This paſsiveneſs ſeems to be eſſential to it. And if we 
know any thing of our ſelves, we know, that we are conſcious of our own exiſtence 
and acts (i. e. that we live); that we have a degree of freedom; that we can move 
our ſelves ſpontaneouſiy; and in ſnort, that we can, in many inſtances, take off the 
effect of gravitation, and impreſs new motions upon our ſpirits (or give them new 
directions), only by a thought. Therefore to make mere matter do all this is to change 
the nature of it; to change death into life, incapacity of thinking into cogitativity, 
neceſsity into liberty. And to ſay, that God may. ſuperadd a faculty of thinking, 
moving itſelf, c. to matter, if by this be meant, that he may make matter to be 
the ſuppoſitum of theſe faculties (that ſubſtance, in which they inhere), is the ſame 
in effect as to ſay, that God may ſuperadd a faculty of zbinking to incogitativity, ot 
acting freely to neceſſity, and ſo on. What ſenſe is there in this? And yet ſo it 
muſt be, while matter continues to be matter. 

That faculty of thinking, ſo much talked of by ſome as ſuperadded to certain 
ſyſtems of matter, fitly diſpoſed, by virtue of God's omnipotence, tho it be ſo 
called, muſt in reality amount to the ſame thing as another /ab/ance with the 
faculty of thinking. For a faculty of thinking alone will not make up the idea 
of a human ſoul, which is indued with many faculties; apprehending, reflect- 
ing, comparing, judging, making deductions and reaſoning, willing, putting 
the body in motion, continuing the animal functions by its preſence, and gi- 
ving life; and therefore, whatever it is that is ſuperadded, it muſt be ſomething 
which is indued with all thoſe other faculties. And whether that can be a fa- 
culty of thinking, and ſo theſe other faculties be only faculties of a facul- 
1593; or whether they muſt not all be rather the facultics of ſome ſub- 


* This is worſe than vx» ox in Max. Tyr. and the place juſt before cited. The author of 
the Eſſay conc. Hum. Underſt. has himſelf exploded it, or what is very like it. To ask, fays he, 
whether the will has freedom, is to ask, whether one power has another power, one ability another abi- 
lity ; a queſtion at firſt ſight too groſly abſurd to make a diſpute, or need an anſwer. For who is it that 
ſees not, that powers belong only to agents, and are attributes only of ſubſtances, and not of powers them- 

lves? There is, if my memory does not deceive me, another paſſage ſome where in the ſame book as 


much (or more) to my purpoſe: but at preſent I cannot find it. 
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fance *, which, being (by their own conceſsion) ſuperadded to matter, muſt be 
different from it, Ido leave the unprejudiced to determin. 

If men would but ſeriouſly look into themſelves, I am perſuaded the ſon would 
not appear to them as a faculty of the body, or kind of appurtenance to it; but ra- 
ther as ſome ſubſtance, properly placed in it, not only to uſe it as an inſtrument, and 
act by it, but alſo to govern it (or the parts of it; as the tongue, hands, feet, Sc.) 
according to its own reaſon. For I think it is plain enough, that the mind, tho it 
acts under great limitations, doth however in many inſtances govern the body ar- 
bitrarily : and it is monſtrous to ſuppoſe this governor to be nothing but ſome fit 
diſpoſition or accident (ſuperadded) of that matter which is governed. A fdipit is 
true would not be fit for navigation, if it was not built and provided in a proper 
manner: but then, when it has its proper form, and is become a hem of materials 
fitly diſpoſed, it is not this diſpoſition that governs it. It is the man, that other ſub- 
ſtance, who ſits at the helm, and they, who manage the ſails and tackle, that do this. 
So our veſſels without a proper organization and conformity of parts would not be 
capable of being acted as they are; but ſtill it is not the ſhape, or modification, or 
any other accident, that can govern them. The capacity of being governed or 
uſed can never be the governor, applying and uſing Þ that capacity. No there 
mult be at the helm ſome:hing diſtin, that commands the body, and without 
which it would run adrift, or rather ſink. 

For the foregoing reaſons it ſcems to me, that matter cannot think, cannot be 
made to think. But if a faculty of thinking can be ſuperadded toa ſyſtem of matter, 
without uniting an immaterial ſubſtance to it ©; I ſay, if this can be, yet a human 
body is not ſuch a ſyſtem, being plainly void of thought, and organized in ſuch a 
manner as to tranſmit the impreſſions of ſenſible objects up to the brain, where the 
percipient, and that which refe#s upon them, certainly reſides : and therefore 
that, which there apprehends, thinks, and wills, muſt be that fem of matter 
to which a faculty of thinking is ſuperadded. All the premiſſes then well con- 
ſiderd, judge I beſeech you, whether inſtead of faying, that this inhabitant of 
our heads (the ſoul) is a ſyſtem of matter, to which a faculty of thinking is 
ſuperadded, it might not be more reaſonable to ſay, it is a thinking ſubſtance in- 
timately united to ſome fine material vehicle, which has its refidence in the brain. 


* If the ſoul is only an accident (or attribute) of the body, how comes this accident to have (or 
be the ſupport of) other accidents, contrary ones too? As when we ſay, . 192D unn TMIN un 
S. Haemun. d *Eruper d Tore xga pres e g xenras. Plato. © Or, if to a thinking ſub- 
ſrance can be ſuperadded the modification of folidity. Which way of ſpeaking, tho I do not remember 
to have met with it any where, nor doth it ſeem to differ much from the other, yet would pleaſe 
me better, 
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Tho I underſtand not perfectly the manner, how a cogitative and /piritual ſub- 
ſtance can be thus cloſely united to ſuch a material vehicle; yet I canunderſtand 
this union as well, as how it can be united to the body in general (perhaps, as 
how the particles of the body itſelf cohere together), and much better than how 
a thinking faculty can be ſuperadded to matter : and beſide, ſeveral phenomena 
may more eaſily be ſolved by this Hpotheſis; which (tho I ſhall not pertinaciouſly 
maintain it) in ſhort is this. Viz. that the human ſoulis a cogitative ſubſtance, clo- 
thed in a material vehicle, or rather united to it, and as it were i»/eparably mixt (I 
had almoſt ſaid incorporated) with it *: that theſe act in conjunction, that, which af 
fects the one, affecting the other: that the ſoul is detaind in the body (the head or 
brain) by ſome /ympathy or attraction between this material vehicle and it, till the 
habitation is ſpoild, and this mutual tendency interrupted (and perhaps turned 
into an averſion, that makes it fly off), by ſome hurt, or diſeaſe, or by the de- 
cays andruins of old age, or the like, happening to the body: and that in the inte- 
rim by means of this vehicle motions and impreſsions are communicated to and fro. 
But of this perhaps ſomething more by and by. 


VIII. The ſoul of man ſubſiſts after the diſſolution of his body : or, is immortal. For, 

1. If it is immaterial, it is indiſcerpible, and therefore incapable of being diſ- 
ſolved or demoliſhd, as bodies areb. Such a being can only periſh by annihila- 
tion: that is, it will continue to ſubſiſt and live, if ſome other being, able to do 
this, doth not by a particular act annibilate it. And if there is any reaſon to 
believe, that at the death of every man there is always ſuch a particular anni- 
hilation, let him that knows it produce it. Certainly to reduce any ſalſtance 
into nothing requires juſt the ſame power as to convert nothing into ſomething and 
I fancy they, who deny the immorrality of the ſoul, will be cautious how they 
admit any ſuch power. | 

2. If the ſoul could be material; that is, if there could be any matter, that might 
be the ſubject of thoſe faculties of thinking, willing, &c. yet ſtill, ſince we cannot 
but be ſenſible, that all theſe are faculties of the /e/f-/ame thing ; and that all the ſeve- 
ral acts of the mind are acts of the /ame thing, each of them individual and truly one. 
I fay, ſince it is ſo, this matter muſt be ſo perfectly united in itſelf, fo abſa- 


* It is worth our conſideration, whether active power be not the proper attribute of ſpirit, and paſſive 
power of matter. Hence may be conjectured, that created ſpirits are not totally ſeparate from matter, 
becauſe they are both active and paſſive. Pure ſpirit, viz. God, is only active; pure matter is only paſ- 
five; thoſe Beings, that are both active and paſſfve, we may judge to partake of both. Hum. Underſt. 
d This is Socyares's argument in Plato, The ſoul is altogether 4\42v7©-, and therefore 40249 ©-, 
Which Cicero interprets thus: nec diſcerpi, nec diſtrahi poteſt; nec interire igitur. ** 
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-lutely one, as no matter knowable by us can be. And then the leaſt that can be 
allowd is that it ſhould be truly ſolid, and not actually diviſible z that is, ſuch as 
no natural cauſe could deſtroy. 

To introduce matter with a faculty of thinking, or a thinking matter, is to in- 
troduce matter with a new and oppoſite property; and that is to introduce a neu 
ſpecies of matter *, which will differ as eſſentially from the other common «nthink. 
ing kind, as any ſpecies whatſoever doth from its oppoſite in ſcala prædicamentali, 
even as body doth from ſpirit. For thinking and unthinking differ as corporeal 
and incorporeal. And if fo, this thinking matter mult always continue to think, 
till either it is annihilated, or there is a tranſmutation of one ſpecies into ano- 
ther: and to take refuge in either of theſe expectations is at leaſt to expect om- 
nipotence ſhould interpoſe to help out a bad cauſe. 

If any one ſhould ſay, that God might by virtue of his omnipotence ſuperadd 
to certain parcels of matter a fourth dimenſion, I ſhould not perhaps diſpute the 
Divine power: but I might fay, that ſuch matter, exiſting under four dimenſi- 
ons, would efertially differ from that, which cannot exiſt under four, or which 
can exiſt but only under three; and that this four-dimenſiond matter muſt always 
remain ſuch, becauſe no ſubſtance can be changed into or become another, eſ- 
ſentially different, nor do we know of any, that by the courſe of nature ceaſes 
totally to be, or is reduced to nothing. 

3. The next argument ſhall proceed by way of sbjefion and anſwer. Becauſe a 
removal of the principal objection againſt any thing is a good argument for it. 
Obj. It ſeems as if thinking was not eſſential to the ſoul, but rather a capacity of think- 
ing under certain circumſtances. For it doth not think, when it lies conceald in the 
primitive rudiment of the man, in the womb, perhaps in the beginnings of infan- 
cy, in ſleep, ina ſwoon: and the reaſon of this ſeems to lie in the circumſtances of 
the body, which either is not ſufficiently extended, and prepared; or for a while im- 
ploys the ſpirits wholly in the digeſtion of its aliment, and ot her offices in the animal 
c&conomy z or by ſome external attack, or the working of ſome enemy got into it, 
hath its parts diſorderd, and the paſſages ſo poſſeſt, that the blood and other fluids 
can ſcarce break through; or after ſome ſuch manner is preternaturally affected. 
And therefore the queſtion to be reſolved is not, whether the ſoul is material or im- 
material; and much leſs, whether it will be annihilated at death; but, whether that 
ſoul (be it what it will), which ceaſes to think, when the body is not firly diſpoſed, 


Lucretius ſeems to be aware of this. Fam triplex animi e! natura reperta: Nec tamen hac ſat 
Cunt ad ſenſum cuncta creandum cc. Quarta quoq; his igitur quædam natura neceſſe eſt Attribua- 
tur: ea eſt oma ino nominis ex pers. 
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can think at all, when the body is quite diſſolved, and leaves the ſoul no opportu- 
nity of actuating it any more, or operating by ita. A/c If this objection can- 
not be fully anſwerd, till we know more of the nature of /piritual beings, and of 
that vinculum, by which the ſoul and body are connected, than we do at preſent, 
it muſt not therefore be lookd upon as certainly una»/werable in it ſelf; and much 
leſs, if only it cannot be anſwerd by me. It may perhaps be poſlible to turn it even 
into an argument for the immortality of the ſoul. 

The ſoul it cannot be denied is a limited being, or a being, which acts under li- 
mitations : theſe limitations at different times are different, its activity and faculties 
being more obſtructed or clogd at one time than another, and moſt of all in ſleep, 
or a deliquium as theſe obſtructions are removed, it acts more clearly and freely - 
and therefore if the ſtate of the ſoul in the body (its confinement there) may be 
conſiderd as one general and great limitation, why, when this limitation ſhall be 
taken off (this great obſtruction removed), may it Þ not be allowd to act with 
{till greater freedom and clearneſs; the greateſt it is capable of? Whilſt it remains 
in the brain, it can as it were look out at a few apertures; that is, receive the no- 
tices of many things by thoſe nerves and organs, which are the inſtruments of 
ſenſation : but if any of thoſe avenues to it be ſtopt, that branch of its knowledge 
is for a time cut off. If thoſe tracks in the brain, or thoſe marks, whatever they 
are, and where ever they are imprinted, upon which our memory and images of 
things ſeem to depend, are filled up or overcaſt by any vapor, or otherwiſe dar- 
kend, it can read them no more, till the cloud is diſperſed. (For it cannot read 
what is not legible, and indeed for the preſent not there.) And ſince even in 
ab ſtracted reflexions the mind is obliged to make uſe of words ©, or ſome kind of 
figns, to fix its ideas, and to render them tractable and ſtable enough to be peru- 
ſed, compared, c. and this kind of language depends upon memory; whilſt this 
is intermitted, the uſe of the other is taken away, with all that depends upon it. 
This is the preſent ſtate of the ſoul: and from hence the reaſon appears in ſome 
meaſure, why we do not think in ſound ſleep, &c. but it does not follow from 
hence, that the ſoul cannot ſubſiſt and act under more inlarged circumſtances. That, 
which, being confined to the body, and able to act only according to the op- 
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portunities this affords, can now perceive viſible objects only with two eyes (at 
two windows , becauſe there are no more, might doubtleſs ſee with four, if 
there were ſo many properly placed and diſpoſed z or if its habitation were all 
eye (window all round), might ſee all round. And ſo, in general, that, which 
now can know many things by the impreſſions made at the ends of the nerves, 
or by the intervention of our preſent organs, and in this tuation and incloſure can 
know them no other way, may for all that, when it comes to be looſed out of 
that priſon b, know them immediately, or by ſome other medium. That, which 
is now forced to make ſhift with words and ſigus of things in its reaſonings, may, 
when it ſhall be ſet at liberty and can come at them, reaſon upon the intuition of 
things themſelves, or uſe a language more ſpiritual or ideal. I fay, it is not impoſſwley 
that this ſhould be the caſe; and therefore no one can ſay, with reaſon, that it is 
not: eſpecially, ſince we find by experience, that the ſoul is limited; that the 
limitations are variable; that we know not enough of the nature of ſpirit to de- 
termin, how theſe limitations are effected: and therefore cannot tell, how far they 
may be carried on, or taken off. This ſuffices to remove the force of the objec- 
tion. Bur further, 

A man, when he wakes, or comes to himſelf (which phraſe implies what I am go- 
ing to ſay), immediately knows this, and knows himſelf to be the /ame ſoul that he 
was before his ſleep, or fainting away. I will ſuppoſe, that he is alſo conſcious to 
himſelf, that in thoſe intervals he thought not at all (which is the ſame the objector 
muſt ſuppoſe) : that is, if his body had been cut to pieces, or moulderd to duſt, 
he could not have thought /e/5: for there is no thinking leſs than thinking not 
at all. From hence then I gather, that the ſoul preſerves a capacity of thinking, 
Sc. underthoſe circumſtances and indiſpoſitions of the body, in which it thinks 
no more, than if the body was deſtroyd; and that therefore it may, and will preſerve 
it, when the body is deſtroyd. And if ſo, what can this capacity be preſerved for? 
Certainly not, that it may never be exerted. The Author of nature doth not uſe 
to act after that manner. So that here is this dilemma to be oppoſed to the objec- 
tion. In ſleep and ſwoonings the ſoul doth either think, or not. If it does, the objec- 
tion has no foundation: and if it doth not, then all that will follow, which I have 
juſt now faid. 

If we ſhould ſuppoſe the /ou] to be a being by nature made to inform ſome 
body, and that it cannot exiſt and act in a ſtate of total ſeparation from all body 
it would not follow from hence, that what we call death, muſt thercfore reduce it 
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to a ſtate of abſolute inſenſibility and inactivity, which to it would be equal to 
non-exiſtence. For that body, which is ſo neceſſary to it, may be ſome fine ve- 
bicle, that dwells with it in the brain (according to that hypotheſis p. 193.) and 
goes off with it at death. Neither the anſwers to the objection, nor the caſe 
after death will be much alterd by ſuch a ſuppoſition. And ſince I confeſs I ſee 
no abſurdity in it, I will try to explain ir a little further. We are ſenſible of 
many material impreſſions (impreſſions made upon us by material cauſes, or bo- 
dies): that there are ſuch we are ſure. Therefore there muſt be ſome matter 
withinus, which being moved or preſſed upon, the ſoul apprehends it immedi- 
ately. And therefore, again, there muſt be ſome matter to which it is immediate- 
ly and intimately united, and related in ſuch a manner, as it is not related to any 
other. Let us now ſuppoſe this ſaid matter to be ſome refined and ſpirituous 
vehicle , which the ſoul doth immediately inform; with which it ſympathizes 
by which it acts, and is acted upon; and to which it is vitally and inſeparably 
united : and that this animated vehicle has its abode in the brain, among the heads 
and beginnings of the nerves. Suppoſe we alſo, that when any impreſſions are 
made upon the organs or parts of the body, the effects of them are carried by 
the nerves up to their ſountain, and the place, where the ſoul in its vehicle is; 
and there they communicate their ſeveral motions or tremors to this material ve- 
hicle (or by their motions, or tendency to motion, preſs upon it); ſo that the ſoul 
which inhabits it in a peculiar manner, and is thoroughly poſſeſt of it, ſhall be 
apprehenſive of theſe motions or preſſures: and moreover, that this vehicle ſo 
guarded and incompaſſed by the body as it is, can be come at or moved by exter- 
nal objects no other way, but by the mediation of the nerves; nor the ſoul, by 
conſequence, have any direct intelligence concerning them, or correſpondence 
with them, any other way. And as we ſuppoſe the ſou] to receive notiees of things 
from without inthis manner, ſo let us ſuppoſe, on the other ſide, that by mo- 
ving its own vehicle it may produce motion in the contiguous /pirits and nerves, 
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and ſo move the body: I mean, when nothing renders them unfit to be moved. 
Let us ſuppoſe further, that the /oul by means of this vehicle feels or finds thoſe 
prints and portraits, or thoſe effe#s and remains left by objects on the mind in 
ſome manner or other, which cauſe the remembrance of words and things: I 
mean again, when they are not filled up, or obſcured by any thing; or, when 
there are any ſuch to be felt. And laſtly, let us ſuppoſe, that if the ſoul in its 
more abſftrafted and purer reaſonings, or more ſpiritual acts, has any occaſion for 
matter, to ſerve it, the matter of this vehicle is that which is always with it, and 
ſerves it. All which it is eaſy to underſtand, and perhaps not very difficult to ſup- 
poſe. On the contrary, by many Foenjptoms it appears molt probable, that har 
matter, to which the mind is immediately preſent, and in which is its true ſhekinah, 
is not the whole groſs body, but ſome ſubtile body, placed (as I have ſaid) in the 
region of the brain. For there all the conveyances of ſenſible /pecies conſpire to 
meet, and zhere in reflexion we find our ſelves: when a limb is loſt, the ſoul, tis 
true, loſes an opportunity of receiving intelligence from or by it, and of uſing it, 
but perceives no loſs in itſelf. and tho the body, many parts of it atleaſt, are in a 
perpetual flux and continually altering, yet I know that the ſubſtance, which 
thints within me nom (or rather, which is I), is, notwithſtanding all the changes 
my body has undergone, the very ſame which thought above fifty years ago, and 
ever ſince z when I playd in ſuch a field, went to ſuch a ſchool, was of ſuch a 
univerſity, performed ſuch and ſuch exerciſes, & c. If you would permit me to 
uſe a ſchool term, I would fay the egoity b remains. Now to anſwer the objecti- 
on, and apply all this to our purpoſe. Why do we not perceive external objects 
in our. ſſeep, or a ſwoon? Becaule the paſſages are become impracticable, the win- 
dows ſhut, and the nerves, being obſtructed, or ſome how renderd for the time 
uſeleſs, can tranſmit no information to it. Why however does it not reaſon and 
think about ſomething or other ? Becauſe, all the marks by which things are remem- 
berd being for the preſent choked up or diſorderd, the remembrance of thoſe ob- 
jefs,about which it is wont to imploy itſelf, and even of the words (or other ſigns), 
in which it uſes to reaſon, and to preſerve the deductions and concluſions it makes, 
is all ſuſpended and loſt for the time; and ſo its tables being coverd, its books cloſed, 
and its tools locked up, the requiſites for reaſoning are wanting, and no ſubject of- 
fers itſelf, to exerciſe its thoughts, it having yet had little or no opportunity to 
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take in higher objets and more refined matter for contemplation. And to conclude, 
if it be demanded, why any one ſhould imagin, that the ſou! may think, perceive, 
act after death, when it doth not do this in ſleep, &c. the anſwer is; becauſe thoſe 
incloſures and impediments, which occaſiond the formentiond intermiſſions, and 
thoſe great limitations under which it labors at all times, will be removed with its 
inlargement out of the body. When it ſhall in its proper vehicle be let go, and take 
its flight into the open fields of heaven, it will then be bare to the immediate impreſ- 
ſions of objects: and why ſhould not thoſe impreſſions, which affected the nerves 
that moved and affected the vehicle and ſoul in it, affect tbe vehicle immediately, when 
they are immediately made upon it, without the inter poſition of the nerves? The 
hand, which feels an object at the end of a ftaff, may certainly be allowd to feel the 
ſame much better by immediate contact, without the ſtaff, Nay, why ſhould we 
not think, that it may admit of more objects and the knowledge of more things, than 
it can now; ſince being expoſed all round to the influences of them, it may be moved 
not only by viſible objects juſt at the extremities of the optic nerves, by ſounds at 
the ends of the auditory, &c. but become as it were all eye to viſible objects, all ear 
to audible, and ſo on? And why ſhould we not think this the rather, becauſe then 
the ſoul may be alſo perceptive of finer impreſſions and ethereal contacts, and con- 
ſequently of more kinds of objects, ſuch as we are now incapable of knowing? And 
then, this being ſo, why ſhould we not preſage, that other indowments, as faculties 
of reaſoning, communicating thoughts, and the like, will be proportionable to ſuch 
noble opportunities of knowledge? There ſeems to be nothing in this account 
impoſſible; and therefore nothing, but what may be. 

If we do but attend, we muſt ſee every where, that many things are by ways, 
which we do not, nor can underſtand; and therefore we muſt be convinced, even 
from hence, that more may be; and therefore that the objection before us, tho we 
could not ſalve the difficulties in it, and what is ſuppoſed here ſhould be all rejected 
as chimerical, yet ought to be no prejudice againſt the belief of the immortality of 
the ſoul, if there is any (but one) good reaſon for it. 

Butif wecanin any tolerable manner (which in our preſent circumſtances is as 
much, as can be expected) account for the difficulties objected, and thoſe the grea- 
zeſt belonging to this matter, and ſhew how it is poſſible that they may conſiſt with 
immortality, this will greatly corroborate the arguments for it, if not be one 7t- 
elf. This I hopeis done: or if I have not ſpoke directly to every part of the ob- 
jection, from what has been done that defect may eaſily be ſupplied. 

4. We may conclude the ſouls of men to be immortal from the nature of God. 
For if he is (which ſure no body doubts) a Perfect being, He, as ſuch, can do no- 
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thing inconſiſtent with perfect or right reaſon. And then no being, nor circum- 
ſtance of any being, can come from Him as its cauſe, which it is not agreeable to 

ſuch reaſsnſhould be : or (which is the ſame), He cannot but deal reaſonably with 

all His deperidents. And then again, if we are in the number of theſe, and 
the mortality of the human ſoul does not conſiſt with reaſon, we may be ſure it 

is immortal: as ſure as we can be of any thing by the uſe of our faculties; and 

that is, as ſure as we can be of any thing. Whether therefore that doth con/ift 

with reaſon, or not, is to be inquired. 

To produce a being into a ſtate of clear happineſs, in any degree, can be no in- 
jury to it; or into a ſtate of mixt happineſs, provided the happineſs certainly over- 
balances the contrary, and the unhappy or ſuffering part be not greaterthan what 
that being would chooſe in order to obtain the happineſs, or rather than loſe it. 
Nor, again, can any wrong be done by producing a being ſubje to more miſery 
than happineſs, if that being hath it in his own power to avoid the miſery, 
orſo muchof it, as may leave the remainder of miſery not greater, than what 
he would rather ſuſtain than miſs the proportion of happineſs. The only caſe 
then, by which wrong can be done in the production of any being, is, when 
it is neceſſarily and irremediably to be miſerable, without any recompenſe, or ba- 
lance of that miſery *: and this indeed is a caſe fo grievous, ſo utterly irrecon- 
cilable to all reaſon, that the heart of a reaſoning and conſidering man can ſcarce 
bear the thought of it. So much every one muſt underſtand of the nature of 
reaſon and juſtice as to allow theſe things for truths inconteſtable. | 

Now then he, who ſays the ſoul of man is mortal, muſt ſay one of theſe two things: 
either that God is an unreaſonable, unjuſt, cruel Being; or that no man in reſpect of 
this life (which according to him is all), has a greater ſhare of miſery, unavoidable, 
than of happineſs. To ſay the former is to contradict that, which I preſume has 
been proved beyond contradiction. To which I may add here, that this is to avow 
ſuch an unworthy, impious notion of the Supreme being, as one would not entertain 
without caution even of the worſ of men; ſucha one, as even the perſon himſelf, . 
who ſays this, muſt know to be falſe. For he cannot but ſee, and muſt own many 
inſtances of the rea/onableneſ5 and beneficence of the Deity : not one of which could 
be, if cruelty and unreaſonableneſs were His inclination ſince He has power to ex- 
ecute His own inclinations thoroughly, and is a Being uniform in his nature. Then 
to ſay the latter is to contradict the whole ſtory of mankind, and even ones own ſenſes. 
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Conſider well the dreadful effects of many wars, and all thoſe barbarous deſola- 
tions, Which we read of: what cruel 7yrants there are, and have been in the 
world, who (at leaſt in their fits) divert themſelves with the pangs and convulſi- 
ons of their fellow · creatures : what ſlavery is b, and how men have been brought 
into that lamentable ſtate : how many have been ruind by accidents unforeſeen: 
how many have ſufferd or been undone by «njuft laws, judges, witneſſes, c e. 
how many have brought incurable diſeaſes, or the cauſes of them, and of great 
torments, into the world with them: how many more, ſuch bodily infirmities 
and diſadvantages, as have renderd their whole lives uneaſy : how many are 
born to no other inheritance but invincible poverty and trouble? Inſtances are 
endleſs: but, for a little taſie of the condition of mankind here, reflect upon 
that ſtory related by Strabo (from Polybius) and Plutarch, where, even by or- 
der of the Roman ſenate, P. Æmylius, one of the beſt of them too, at one 
prefixt hour ſacked and deſtroyd ſeventy cities, una wares, and drove fiſteen my-- 
riads of innocent perſons into captivity ; to be ſold, only to raiſe pay for the 
mercileſs ſoldiers and their own executioners. Peruſe that account of the gold- 
works in the confines of Egypt given by Diodorus and think over the circum- 
ſtances of the unfortunate laborers there, who were not only criminals, or men 
taken in war, but even ſuch as calumny, or unjuſt power had doomd (perhaps 
for being too good) to that place of torment z many times with all their relations 
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and poor children. Or, once for all, take a view of ſervitude, as it is deſcribed by 
Pignorius. To paſs over the Sicilian tyrants, him of Pheræ, Apollodorus b, and 
the like, of which hiſtory ſupplies plenty; conſider thoſe terrible proſcriptions 
among the Remans ©, with the reigns of moſt of their emperors, more bloody 
than Lybic lion, or Hyrcanian tiger, even ſome of the Chriſtian emperors not 
excepted. Read the direful and unjuſt executions reported by Amm. Marcelli- 
us among hundreds of others that of Euſebius d. Every whiſper in thoſe times 
or light ſuſpicion brought upon men the queſtion and tortures inconceivable. 
Men's very dreams were once interpreted to be treaſon; and they durſt ſcarce 
own, that they had ever flept © What inhuman puniſhments were uſed a- 
mong the Perſians , in an arbitrary manner too; and many times extended to 
whole families, and all the kindred, tho not concerned s? But inſtead of enume- 
rating here burnings, crucifixions, breakings upon the wheel, impalings, * 
$:owss, Ic. I chooſe to refer you to thoſe authors, who have deſignedly treated 
of the torments and queſtions of the ancients. Look into the hiſtory of the Chriſti- 
an Church, and her martyrologies : examin the priſons of the inguiſition, the 
groans of which thoſe walls are conſcious, and upon what ſlight occaſions men 
are racked and tortured by the tormentors there : and, to finiſh this detail (hide- 
ous indeed, but too true) as faſt as I can, conſider the many maſſacres, perſecu- 
tions, and miſeries conſequent upon them, which falſe religion has cauſed, au- 
thorized, ſanctified. Indeed the hiſtory of mankind is little elſe but the hiſto- 
ry of uncomfortable, dreadful paſſages : and a great part of it, however things 
are palliated and gilded over, is ſcarcely to be red by a good natured man without 
amazement, horror, tears. One can ſcarce look into a news-paper, or out at his 
window, but hardſhips and ſufferings preſent themſelves, in one ſhape or other. 
Now among all thoſe millions, who have ſufferd eminently, can it be imagind, that 
there have not been multitudes, whole griefs and pangs have far outweighdall their 
injoyments z and yet who have not been able, either by their innocence, their 
Oi axes Ce AAG rig Uri, 3 d Foprer bis Pubaxcs vage, xeri wp dure, rer 5 33 
para de Toy OUR. d Mentiond by Cicero with Phalaris. He was tyrant of Caſſandria, and 
is repreſented (out of Polyenxs) as S Y oworer®- rarer, too Tas EN vg Rag 
poig irugemyoar. Yet Alia lays, Ex & owe vraraaryoum®- © brd -, iyuro Se es, . 
c It is ſaid of Sylla s peace, after Marius's party were broken, Pax cum bello de crudelitate certavit, & 
vicit. S. Auſt. Qui ita eviſceratus, ut cruciatibus membra deeſſent, implorans celo juſtit iam, 
tor vum renidens fundato pectore manſit immobilis, &c. In the reign of Conſtantius. © Marebant- 
que docti quidam, quid apud Atlanteos nati non eſſent, ubi memorantur ſomnia non videri. V. Plut. 
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prudence, orany power in them, to eſcape that bitter draught, which they have 
drunk? And then, how can we acquit the ju/ice and reaſonableneſs of that Being, 
upon whom theſe poor creatures depend, and who leaves them ſuch great loſers 
by their exiſtence, if there be no future ate, where the proper amends may be 
made? So that the argument is brought to this undeniable iſſue; if the /oul of 
man is not immortal, either there is 20 Gd, upon whom we depend; or He is 
an unreaſonable Being; or there never has been any man, whole ſufferings in this 
world have exceeded his injoyments, without his being the cauſe of it himſelf. 
But ſurely no one of theſe three things can be ſaid. Ergo - 

That, which aggravates the bard caſe of the poor ſufferers mentiond above, if 
there be no future ſtate, in which their paſt ſufferings may be brought into the ac- 


count, and recompenſed, is, that many times their perſecutors and tormenters pals . 


their lives in plenty and grandeur: that is, the innocent have not only the portions 
that properly belongs to the criminal and unreaſonable part of mankind, but 


the guilty have that, which belongs rather to the innocent. Such a tranſpo- 
ſition of rewards and puniſhments, ending in itſelf, without any reſpect to ſome-- 


thing which is to follow hereafter, can never conſiſt with the nature of a Go- 
vernor, who is not very much below rational: a thought, which God forbid any 
one ſhould dare to admit of Him. To ſuppoſe the virtuous and wiſe left ultimate- 


ly but in the ſame ſtate with the unjuſt and profligate is to ſuppoſe ſuch aconſli- - 
tution of nature, as never can flow from a principle of reaſon, a God of truth - 
and equity : and therefore ſuch a conſtitution, as leaves the former in a worſe con- 


dition than the other, can much le/s be ſuppoſed. 
Obj. It hath been ſaid, that virtue tends to make men's lives happy even here, c. 


and how then can the virtuous be ſuppoſed ever to be ſo very miſerable ? Anſ. In or- 


dinary caſes virtue doth produce happineſs: at leaſt it has indeed a natural tendency 


to it; is the mean, by which it is moſt likely to be attaind; and is therefore the way, 
whicha wiſe man would chooſe for his own ſake. But then it doth not follow from 
hence, that chere are no per/urbations in human affairs; no caſes, in which the uſual 
effect of virtue may be overpowerd by diſeaſes, violence, dyſaſters. It doth not ren- 


der men in vulnerable; cannot command the ſeaſons; nor prevent many great cala- 


mities, under which virtue and vice muſt fall andiſtinguiſbd. (There may be a direct 
road to a place, and ſuch a one, as he, who ſets out for that place, ought to be found 


in, and yet it is poſſible he may meet with robbers or accidents in it, that may incom- 
mode, or hurt him in his journey.) On the other ſide, vice and wickedneſs may be fo 


Dies deficiet, fi velim numerare, quibus bonis mals evenerit: nec minus, ſi commemorem, quibus 
improbis optimè. Cic. This is juſtly aid; tho I account his inſtances not the moſt appoſite. : 
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circumſtantiated as to be attended with much greater pleaſure than pain, contrary 
to the tendency of its nature: that is, a wicked man may be of a healthful make, 
born to riches or power, or fortunately placed for attaining them; and from the 
advantage of a ſtrong body, an ample fortune, many friends, or lucky hits, he 
may derive pleaſures, which ſhall exceed the preſent inconveniences and ſufferings 
naturally following from his vices *. 

Men's circumſtances have a natural influence with reſpect to the preſent pleaſures 
or ſufferings, as well as their virtue or vice. No body ſure ever ſaid, that all de- 
pends only upon theſe: nor, when the natural tendence of them is aſſerted, is the 
natural tendence or effect of the other denied. Therefore indeed, when it is ſaid 
that virtue naturally tends to make men happy even here, the meaning only is, 
that it tends to make men happy in proportion to their circumſtances; and vice 
does the contrary. It is naturally productive of that part of happineſs, which is 
in our own power, and depends upon our ſelves; makes men more truly happy, 
whatever their circumſtances are, than they could be without it, and commonly 
tends to mend their worldly circumſtances too: but it is not aſſerted, that vir- 
tue can always intirely correct them, or make men ſo completely happy in this 
life, as that their injoyments ſhall exceed their mortifications; no more than 
the vices of ſome particular men, thb they bercave them of many ſolid pleaſures, 
and bring troubles upon them too, do hinder their worldly injoyments from be- 
ing greater than their preſent ſufferings. Not only our being, but our place, 
with the time, and manner of our being in this world depend upon the Author of 
the ſcheme the manner of behaving our ſelves in our ſtation (according to our in- 
dowments, and the talents we have) only depends upon us. And perhaps (which 
has been hinted already) He has fo orderd things on purpoſe, that from the various 
compoſitions of men's circumſtances with the natural effects of their virtues and vi- 
ces, and the many inequalities ariſing thence, they might ſee the neceſſity and cer- 
tainty of another ſtate: and that for this reaſon there ſhould always be ſome re- 
markable inſtances of oppreſt innocence and flouriſhing wickedneſs. 

The upſhot is, that upon comparing thoſe pleaſures, which are the natural ef- 
fects of virtue with zhoſe ſufferings, which are the natural effects of ill conſtitu- 
tion or other calamity, theſe are many, very many times found to exceed: and # con- 
trario, upon balancing thoſe evils, which are the genuin effects of vice, againſt the 


Vet according to Ariſtotle he cannot be happy for all that. His opinion Djog. L. repreſents 
thus: mi cpr pon — EuTE XY gos duda woricr æęoν 5 T Ts Ct oewpma © F txro, A. 
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advantages reſulting from a fortunate eſtate, theſe may often be found to outdo the 
other. Both contrary to reaſon, if all ends with this le, and afterdeath be nothing. 
For my part, if there were only ſome few, nay but one inſtance of each kind in the 
world (unfortunate virtue, and proſperous wickedneſs), it would be to me a ſuffici- 
ent argument fora future fate: becauſe God cannot be unjuſt or unreaſonable in 
any one inſtance. It muſt not be forgot here, that many times men of great vices have 
alſo great virtues, and the natural effect of theſe may qualify that of the other, and 
being added to their favourable circumſtances may help to turn the ſcale. 

If there is no other beſide the preſent being, the general and aſual ſtate of man- 
kind is ſcarce conſiſtent with the idea of a reaſonable Cauſe. Let us conſider it a lit. 
tle*. Not to mention what we muſt ſuffer from the very ſettlement and condition of 
this world by hunger, thirſt, heat, cold, and indiſpoſitions; like leaves one gene- 
ration drops, and another ſprings up, to fall again, and be forgotten b. As we come 
into the world with the labor of our mot bers, we ſoon go out of it with our 6207. 
Childhood and youth are much of them loſt in inſenſibility or trifling, vanity an. 
rudeneſs ; obnoxious to many pains and accidents z and, when they are ſpſ ':1 
the beſt manner, are attended with labor and diſcipline. When we reach that 
ſtage of life, which uſually takes us from our neareſt relations, and brings us out 
intothe world, with what difficulty are proper imployments and ſtations found 
for us? When we are got out, and left to ſcramble for ourſelves, how many 
bardſhips and tricks are put upon us, before we get the ſagacity and dexterity 
to ave ourſelves? How many chances do we ſtand ? How troubleſome is bu/ine/5 
made by unreaſonableneſs, ill nature, or trifling and want of punQuality in the per- 
ſons with whom we deal? How do we find ourſelves inſtantly ſurrounded with 
ſnares from deſigning men, knaves, enemies (of which the beſt men have ſome), 
oppoſite intereſts, factions, and many times from a miſchievous breed, whole chil- 
diſb or diabolical humor ſecks pleaſure in the uneaſineſs of other people? Even 
in many of thoſe injoxments, which men principally propoſe to themſelves, they 
are greatly diſappointed, and experience ſhews, how unlike they are to the an- 
recedent images of them. They are commonly mixte: the apparatus to moſt of 
them is too operoſe: the completion of them ſeldom depends upon ourſelves 


* Fr valet annales noſtrorum audire laborum. For, as Seneca ſays, Nulli contigit impund naſci. 
bY Ourrgp D yr, rend © d 1 Pon, 10" . Hom. This is true not only of 
ſingle men, but even of cities (famous ones), kingdoms, empires. One may fay the ſame concern” 
ing many of them, that Florws lays of Veii : Laborat annalium fides, ut Veios fuiſſe credamus+ 
© Labor Wiopraſq; diſimillima natura, ſocietare 64 ſe naturali ſunt AR Liv. 2 0 
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alone, but upon a concurrence of things, which rarely hit all right .: they art 
generally not only leſs in practice, than in theory, but die almoſt as ſoon as they 
are: and perhaps they intail upon us a tax to be paid after they are gone. To 
go on with the hiſtory of human life : tho affairs go proſperouſly, yet ſtill per- 
haps a family is mcreafing, and with it new occaſions of ſolicitude are introdu- 
eed, accompanied with many fears and tender appreben/ions. At length, if a 
man, through many cares and toils and various adventures, arrives at old age, 
then he feels moſt: commonly his preſiures rather increaſed, than diminiſhd, and 
RR leſi able to ſupport them. The buſineſs he has to do grows urgent 

pon him, and calls for di/parch;; moſt of his faculties and active powers begin 
now b him apace: relations and friends, who might be helpful to him (and 
among them perhaps the dear Conſort of all his joys, and all his cares ©) leave 
him, never to return more wants and pains all the while are multiplying upon 
him: and under this additional load he comes melancholy behind, tottering, and 
bending teward the earth till he either ſtumbles upon ſberething which throws 
him into the grave d, or fainting falls of himſelf, And muſt he end here? Is 
this the period of his being? Is this al? Did he come into the world only to 
make his way through the preſs, amidſt many juſtlings and hard ſtruggles, with 
at beſt only a few deceirful, little, fugacious pleaſures interſperſed, and fo go out 
of it again? Can this be an end worthy a firſt Cauſe perfely reaſonable ? Would 
even any man, of common ſenſe and good nature, ſend another upon a difficult 
journey, in which, tho he might perhaps now and then meet with a little ſmooth 
way, get an interval for reſt and contemplation, or be flatterd with ſome ver- 
dures and the ſmiles of a few daifies on the banks of the road; yet upon the 
whole he muſt travel through much dirt, take many weariſom ſteps, be conti- 
nually inquiring after ſome clew or directions to carry him through the rurnings 
and intricacies of it, be puzzled how to get a competent viaticum and pay his 
reckonings, ever and anon be in danger of being loſtin deep waters, .and beſide 
forced all the while to fence againſt weather, accidents, and cruel robbers, who 
are every where lying i in wait for him: I fay, would any one ſend a-man upon 
ſueb a journey as this, 'only that the man might faint and expire at the end of it, 
and all his thoughts periſh; that is, either for uo end at all, or for the puniſimen t 
of one, whom I ſuppoſe never to have hurt . nor ever to have been capable 


5 Seoſible of this, Socra2e; uſed to fay, h ras ide, uc, fun Tag Aer, A Ka. * SN. $106, 
d Senex, & leviſumis quoq; curis impar : as Seneca, of himſelf, in Tac. © Roguhiciendus 
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of hurting him? And now can we impute to God that, which en the 
common ſize of men *? 
Il am apt to think, that even among thoſe, whoſe ſtate is beheld with envy, there 
are many, who, if at the end of their courſe they were putto their option, whe- 
ther, without any reſpect to a futare fate, they would repeat all the pleaſures 
they have had in life, apon condition to go over again alſo all the ſame diſappoint- 
ments, the ſame vexations and unkind treatments from the world, the fame (c- 
cret pangs and tedious hours, the fame labors of body and mind, the ſame 
pains and ſickneſſes, would be far from accepting them at that price d. | 
But here the caſe; as'T have put it, only refpefts them, ho may be reckond 
among the more fortunate paſſengers: and for one, that makes his voyage ſo well, 
thouſands are toſt in tempeſts, and loſt . How many never attain any comforta- 
ble ſettlement in the world? How many fail, after they have attaind it, by various 
misfortunes? W hat melancholy, what diſtractions are cauſed in families by inhu- 
mane or vitious husbands, falſe or peeviſh wives, refraftory or unhappy chil- 
dren and, if they are otherwiſe, if they are good, what ſorrow by the loſs of them? 
How many are forced by neceſlity upon drudging and very ſhocking imploy- 
ments for a poor livelihood ? How many ſubſiſt upon begging, borrowing, and o- 
therſhifts, nor can do otherwiſe? How many meet with fad accidents, or fall into 
deplorable diſeaſes ? Are not all companies, andthe very ſtreets filled with com- 
plaints, and grievances, and doleful ſtories? I verily believe, that a great part 
of mankind may aſcribe their deaths to want and dejection. Seriouſly, the pre- 
ſent ſtate of mankind is unaccountable, if it has not ſome connexion with ano- 
ther, and be not as it were the porch or entry to it 4. 

There is one thing more, of which notice ought to be taken. To one, who 
carefully peruſes the ſtory and face of the world, what appears to prevail init? Is 
it not corruption, vice, iniquity, folly at leaſt ? Are not debauching e, getting 
per fas aut nefas, defaming one another, erecting tyrannies of one kind or other, 


© Ilevrts i ru d.. in} & 635 Qurov n Toas q vdwg n % 74 4 roxy F ator Ni - 
prixger rich 9e; bores Tegid papers ra inTvy,ts Mor 3; Qetgariu © Ag,, © erer, & meu © 
Ingioc, A. Ter 6 g. N. Baſ. > Non mehercule quiſquam accepiſſet ¶ vitam], niſi da- 
retur inſciis. Sen. © Pauliſper te crede ſublluci in montis ardui verticem celſiorem; ſpecu- 
lare inde rerum infra te jacentium facies ; & oculis in diverſa porrectis, fluduantis mundi turbines in- 
tuere. Fam ſeculi & ipſe miſeraberis, &c. Cypr. d % MDD mn 11 gyn 
N Dy. P. Aboth. O ſs poſſis in illa ſublimi ſpecula conſtitutus oculos tuos inſe- 
rere ſecretis, recludere cubiculorum obduftas ſores, & ad conſtientiam luminum penetralia an re- 
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propagating empty and ſenſeleſs opinions with bawling and fury the great buſi- 
neſs of this world? And are not all theſe contrary to reaſon ? Can any one then 
with reaſon imagine, that reaſon ſhould be given, tho it were but to a few, only 
to be run down and trampled upon, and then extingui/b4? May we not rather 
conclude, that there muſt be ſome werld, where reaſon will have its turn, and 
prevail and triumph? Some kingdom of reaſon to come *? 

7. In the laſt place, that great expectation, which men have, of continuing te to 
live in another ſtate, beyond the grave, has I ſuppoſe been commonly admitted as one 
proof, that they ſhall live; and does ſeem indeed to me to add ſome weight to 
what has been laid. That they generally have had ſuch an expeFation, can ſcarce 
be denied. The hiſtories of mankind, their deifications, rites, ſtories of appari - 
tions, the frequent mention of a hades, with rewards and puniſhments hereafter, 
c. all teſtify, that even the Heathen world believed, that the /ouls of men ſurvi- 
ved their bodies. Their ignorance indeed of the ſeats and circumſtances of the de- 
parted has begot many errors and ſuperſtitions; and theſe have been multiplied by 
licentious peers and idle vifionarrs : but this, being no more than what is uſual in 
the like caſes, ought to be no prejudice againſt the fundamental opinion itſelf. 

Cicero d, tho he owns there were different opinions among the Greek philo- 
ſophers about this matter; that, quod literis extet, Pherecydes Syrus primum dixit, 

animos haminum eſſe ſempiternos; that Pythagoras and his ſchool confirmed this 
opinion; that Plato was the man, who brought a reaſon for it, c. yet tells us 
plainly,” naturam ipſam de immortalitate animorum tacitam judicare; that neſcio 
gquomodo inberet in mentibus quaſi ſæculorum quoddam augurium; that permanere 
animos arbitramur conſenſu nationum omnium; and more to this purpoſe. Now 
if this conſent was only the effect of ſome tradition, handed from parents to 
their children; yet ſince we meet with it in all the quarters of the world (where 
there is any civility or ſenſe), and in all ages, it ſeems to be coeval to mankind 
itſelf, and born with it. And this is ſufficient to give a great authority to this 
opinion of the ſoul's immortality. Bur this is not all. For it is ſupported by all 
the foregoing arguments, and many other reaſonings and ſymptoms which we 
may find within ourſelves. All which, put together, may at leaſt ti an 
expectation of a future ftate ; that is, render it a juſt or reaſonable expectation: 
and then this reaſonable expect᷑ation grows, by being ſuch, into a further ar- 
gument, that there will be fuch a ſtate. 


* Beſide, there being no ſatiety of knowledge in this life, we may hope for future opportunities, 
when our faculties ſhall be exalted, c. Tis ae © Fins F Ne. wo; crravda F iparrer 
Gixanoy dare lg. rA. Plat, d In Dc. dp. 
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Fancy a man walking in ſome retired field, far from noiſe, and free from pre- 
Judice, to debate this matter with himſelf: and then judge, whether ſuch me- 
ditations as theſe would not be juſt. © I think I may be ſure, that neither lifele/$ 
« matter, nor the vegetative tribe, that ſtone, that flower, that tree have any 
& reflex thoughts: nor do the ſenſitive animals, that ſheep, that ox, ſeem to have 
& any ſuch thing, or but in the loweſt degree, and in reſpect of preſent objects 
* only. They do not reaſon, nor diſcourſe. I may therefore certainly pretend to 
c“ be ſomething much above all theſe things*. I not only apprehend and conſi- 
&« der theſe external objects acting at preſent upon my nerves, but have ideas 
« raiſed within my ſelf of a higher order, and many: I can, not only repreſent 
& to my ſelf things, that are, or have been, but deduce many other from them, 
c make excurſions into futurity, and foreſee much of what will be, or atleaſt 
« may be; by ſtrict thinking I had almoſt faid, get into another world before- 
« hand: and, whether I ſhall live in ſome other ſtate after death, or not, I am 
cc certainly a being capable of ſuch an expeFation, and cannot but be ſolicitous a- 
ce bout it : none of which things can be ſaid of theſe: clodt, or thoſe brutes b. Can 
&« then be deſignd for nothing further, than juſt to eat, drink, ſleep, walk about, 


& and act upon this earth; that is, to have no further being, than what theſe 


& brutes have, ſo far beneath me? Can Ibe made capable of ſuch great expeftati- 
ce ons, which thoſe animals know nothing of (happier by far in this regard than I 
4“ am, if we muſt die alike), only tobe diſappointed at laft ? Thus placed, juſt upon 
the confines of another better world, and fed with hopes of penetrating into it, 
e and injoying it, only to make a ſbort appearance here a, and then to be ſhut out, 


« and totally ſunk? Muſt I then, when I bid my laſt farewell to theſe walks, when. 


« I cloſe theſe lids, and yonder blue regions and all this ſcene darken upon me and. 


« go out, muſt I then only ſerve to furniſh duſt to be mingled with the aſhes of 


& theſe herds and plants, or with this dirt under my feet? Have I been ſer /o far a- 
ce bove them in life, only to be leveld with them at death? 

This argument grows ſtronger in the apprehenſion of one, who is conſcious of a- 
bilities and intellectual improvemen;s, which he has had no opportunity here of 
ſhewing and uſing, through want of health, want of confidence e, want of pro- 


* Methinks thoſe philoſophers make but an odd appearance in ſtory, who, looking big and faſtu» 
ous, at the fame time profeſſed, that their own ſouls were not ſuperior to thoſe of gnats, c. d. 
Tas "pgs E107 6x4TH, und xate Ti bei dafigu 4nifwarre d νν e ri 33, © fe 
cus Nei ofa avrEy QATIPwrurTOY wor, as Euſeb. d Alexander after 
death might be in the ſame ſtate with his muletier (M. Anton.), but ſure not with his. mule. 
© Brevis eft hie fructus homullis, may be juſtly ſaid for all Lucretius. © O zoo pu ox, 
gos Tagodeg* lt, it, ann 55 Democrat. e =M2N WYNLY N. Prov, 
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upon them, cannot ultimately ſpect this fate they can be only an N 


W nenne an he. an if they are not that, they 
a e luppoled thus, further, to argue within 
himſelf. ** Can he js of my reaſoning tacultics dre be Himſelf 10 e 
« 25 to give me chem, either not to imploy them, or only to weary my ſelf with 
<, uſeleſs purſuits, and then drop me? Can He, who is privy to all my circum- 
i antes, and zo theſe. yery thoughts of 2 be 2 mende of my caſe, as to 
„ have us regard. to, it, aud not provide for it 

It grows fronger ftill.upon the mind of ane, 6; 5 bY reflething i upon the hard 
treatment he has met with from this . wh. the little cauſe he has given for i it, 
the pains and ſecret uneaſineſs he has felt upon that ſcore, together with many 
other ſufferings which it was not in his power to prevent, cannot but make a 
filent, humble appeal to that Being, who is, his laſt a 7 true refuge, and who he 
muſt believe will not deſert him thus. 

Laſtly, it is fronge/t of all to one, who, beſides all his, endeavours i in the con- 
duct of his liſe to obſerve the laws of rea/on (that is, of his nature; and that is, of 
the Author of nature, upon whom he depends); laments, and labors againſt his 
owninfirmities ; implores the Divine mercy; prays for ſome better flate hereafter; 
acts and lives in the Hopes of one; and denies himſelf many things upon that view: 
one, who by the exaltation of his reaſon and upper faculties, and that, which is 
certainly the effect of real and uſeful philoſophy, the practice of virtue, is ſtill 
approaching toward a a higher manner of being, and doth already taſte ſomething 
{piritual and;aboye this world. To ſuch a one there muſt bea ſtrong expecta- 
tion indes, and the, argument built upon it muſt be proportionable. For can he 
be indowd with ſuch capacities, and have as it were overtures of immortality 
made him, if after all there is no ſuch thing? Muſt his private acts and conceald 
exerciſes of religion be all loſt *? Cana perfect Being have ſo little regard to onc, 
v bo however inferior and nothing to Him, yet regards Him according to his 
teſt abilities in the government of himſelf? 

Are ſuch meditations and reflexions as theſe well Ganded, or not? If they are, 
i muſt be reaſonable to think, that God will ſatisfy a reaſonable eupectation. 
There are other arguments for the immortality of the ſoul, a of which I will 
leave with you, to be at your leiſure ponderd well. The one is, that, if the ſouls of 
.menare mortal (extinguiſhd at death), the caſe of brutes is by much preferable to 
that of men. The pleaſures of brutes, tho but ſenſual, are more fincere, being 


2 Hic pietatis honos ? led 
Pa 
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palled of diminiſhd by no diverting conſideration: they go wholly into them; _ 
and when they have them not, they ſeem leſs ro want them, not thinking of them. 
Their ſufferings are attended with no reflexion , but are ſuch as they are ſaid to 
be p.34 · 'obſ. 8. They are void of cares; ate under no apprehenſion for families 
and poſterity never fatigue themſelves with vain inquiries, hunting after k&now- 
kage which muſt periſh with them; are not anxious about their future fate b, 
nor can be diſappointed of any hopes or expectations; and at laſt ſome Aden 
blow (or a few minutes of unforeſeen pain) WN _—_ ANG ſo much 
as known that they were mortal 

The orber is, that the ſoul is a principle of life: that, which brings: vitality: to- 
the body. For how ſhould that, which has been proved to he a ſubſtance, and 
at the ſame time is alſo a principle of life, and as ſuch (as being what it is) is 
alive I ay, how can that die ©, unleſs it is annihilated ? 

Here I begin to be very ſenſible how much I want a guide. But as the religion 
of nature is my theme, I muſt ar preſent content my ſelf with that light which 
nature affords ; my buſineſs being, as it ſeems, only ro ſhew, what a Heathen 
philoſopher, without any other help, and almoſt 4vre92zr@-, may be ſuppoſed to 
think. I hope that neither the doing of this, nor any thing elſe containd inthis 
Delineation, can be the leaſt prejudice to any other true religion. Whatever is 
immediately reveald from God, muſt, as well as any thing elſe, be treated as be- 
ing what it is: which cannot be, if it is not treated with the higheſt regard, 
believed and obeyd. That therefore, which has been ſo much inſiſted on by me, 
and is as it were the burden of my ſong, is ſo far from undermining true reveald 
religion, that it rather paves the way for its reception. This I take this oppor- 
tunity to remark to you once for all. And fo returning to my philoſopher, I can- 


not imagin but that even he would have at leaſt ſome ſuch general thoughts as 
theſe, which make up almoſt the remainder of this laſt ſection. | 


Fera pericula, que vident, fugiunt : cum effugere, ſecure ſunt, &c. Sen. d d 
'1D) D782 12> DB1D% νο ονονον ANN NYBY?. S. 1qquar. © Sic mihi perſuaſs, fe 
ſentio, cum ſemper agitetur animus, nec principium motus habeat, quia ſe ipſe moveat ; 
fnem quidem habiturum eſſe motus, quis nunquam ſe ipſe {i ſt reliiturus. Cic. That in Greg. — 
is like this thought of Twlh: H Worm d aber. za, dlrert F Ja Naminu GAU 5 TS ab- 
rexmre To 4 xamTov — 75 5 1 35s, xa. But that in $. Auſtin comes ſomething 
nearer to my meaning: Eft animus vita quedam, unde omne quod animatum eft vivit. Non ergo 
poreſt animus mori. Nam {i carere poterit vita, non animus ſed animatum aliquid ef. 


IX. The 
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1x. The al, nies it parts Pn this oe body, will paſs by ſome Au ints 
fame new ſeat,” or fate, agreeable to the nature of it *, Every ſpecies. of beings 
muſt belong to ſome region, or ſtate. Becauſe nothing can be, but it muſt be 
ſome where, and ſome how : and there being different kinds of abodes and man- 
ners of ſubſiſting in the univerſe, - and the natures of the things, that are to 
exiſt in them, being alſo different, there will be a greater congruity between 
theſe ſeveral natures reſpectively and ſome particular places, or fates, than there 
is between them and others; and indeed ſuch a dne, that out of thoſe per- 
haps they cannot ſubſiſt, or not naturally. To thoſe therefore muſt be their re- 
ſpective tendences: to thoſe they are adjudged by the courſe of nature, and con- 
ſtitution of things, or rather by the Author of them b. 

W hile the ſoul is in the body, it has ſome powers and opportunities of moving it 
ſpontancouſly, or otherwiſe than it would be moved by the meer laws of gra- 
vitation and mechaniſm.. 'This is evident. But yet, notwithſtanding this, the 
weight of that body, to which at preſent it is limited (among other cauſes) con- 
ſtrainsit toa&fora while upon this Hage. That general law, to which bodies 
are ſubjected, makes it ſink in this fluid of air, ſo much lighter than itſelf; 
keeps it down; and ſo determines the ſeat of it, and of the ſoul in it, to be 
upon the ſurface of this earth, where, or in whoſe neighbourhood it was firſt 
produced. But then, when the ſoul ſhall be diſengaged from the groſs matter, 
which now incloſes and incumbers it, and either become naked ſpirit, or be on- 
ly veild in its own fine and obſcquious vehicle, it muſt at the ſame time be ei. 
ther freed from the /aws of bodies, and fall under ſome other, which will carry 
it to ſome proper manſion, or ſtate ; or at leaſt by the old ones be capable of 
mounting upwards 4, in proportion to the volatility of its vehicle, and of e- 
merging out of theſe regions into ſome medium more ſuitable, and (if the phi- 
loſopher may ſay ſo) equilibrious. Thus much as to the general ſtate of ſouls 
after death. But then, 


The tranſmigration of ſouls has been much talked of: but ea ſententia,—quoniam ridicula. & 
mime dignior quam ſchola, ne refelli quidem ſerid debet ; quod qui facit, videtur vereri, ne quis id cre- 
dat. So Lactantius. Indeed who can but laugh, when he reads in Lucian of Homer's having been a 
camel in Bactria, &c. b XH & dvdeſrun 76 dete, Tghs T6 deter. Hierocl. © Ex humili 
atque de preſſo in eum emicabit locum, quiſquis ille eft, qui ſolutas vinculis animas beato recipit ſo. 
Sen, H dre npoonaFiing C, Ei F aperar, ho TTH Or rh, ivr Tg, T7 v xe 
Sager Tore, ity Thu Yu dur dvds d. Hierocl, d Depoſita ſarcina, levior volabit ad 
exlum,. 8. Hier. 


X. In 
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X. In ibis new fate, or place of abode, there may be different ſtations befitting | 


the differences of particular ſouls among themſelves, as they are more or leſs perfect 


figures, impulſes, &c. ſettle into ſome order among themſelves, agreeable to 
theſe differences. And ſo by the ſame univerſal rule in nature (viz. that diffe- 
rences in things are attended with anſwerable relations and effects) /ouls muſt 
alſo take their ſituation in /ome kind of order according to their differences. 


XI. The great difference of human ſouls, with reſpect to perfection and 
imper fetion, lies in their different degrees and habits * of reaſonableneſs or unreaſon- 
ableneſs >. That is to ſay, not only in men's different improvements, or neglects 
and abuſe of their rational faculties; but alſo in the greater or leſs influence of 
theſe upon their actions, and by conſequence in their different degrees of virtue, 
or vice. For a man is accounted a reaſonable man, when he reaſons rightly, and 
follows his reaſon : in which expreſſion virtue muſt be included, being (as 
p. 179, & al,) nothing but the practice of reaſon and truth. 

That men are reaſonable, or the contrary, in different degrees is plain. Some 
reaſon well upon ſome ſubjects, but in reſpect of others, to which they have 
not been accuſtomd, are dim and confuſed : or they are partial to their vices 
and paſſions, their old impreſſions and parties; and fo their reaſon is not gene- 
ral, nor has its due extent, or influence. Others, whoſe reaſon is uncultivated 
and weak, tho they have virtuous inclinations, many times fall into ſuperſtition 
and abſurdities; miſled by authorities, and over-awed by old or formal modes 
of ſpeaking, and grave non-ſenſe. Many, if not the moſt, ſeem to have ſcarce 
any notion of reaſon or virtue at all, but act fortuitouſly, or as they ſee other 
folks act; moved either by bodily propenſions, or by example. Some few 
there are, who endeavour to improve their underſtandings, to diſcover what is 

le to reaſon, and to fix their opinions; and conduct their lives accord- 
ingly. And in all theſe ſeveral kinds there are various degrees of elevation in 
knowledge and virtue, and of immerſion in vice and ignorance, and new diffe- 
rences ariſing endleſly. All this is viſible. 


* The Jews, who generally fay, that by the practice of religion the ſoul acquires perfection and 
life eternal, lay ſuch a ſtreſs upon habits of piety, that R. Albs makes the effect of giving 1000 ae in in 
charity at once by no means equal to that of giving one z#z and repeating it 1000 times NWANN 
nm dyn R171 Dy MWyR Na AM TAINIR ND nya IM8 yp Myy. b 55 
u 079 Ren 52wn IR TwRan ymnam---20 R2IW RYD) TAN XN MN TVY 
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in their kind. We ſee even inanimate bodies, which have different gravitics, 
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Now the ſoul, reflecting, finds in itſelf two general facultics, one, by which it 
underſtands, and judges, and reaſons (all which I comprehend under the term ra. 
tional faculties, or reaſon); and another, by which it wills, or determins to act, 
according to the judgments and coneluſions made in the upper part of it. And 
the more perfettly it performs theſe operations ie. the more truly it reaſons, and 
the more readily it wills and executes the deciſions of reaſon), the more perfert 
certainly it muſt be in its kind; and the more imperfectly, the more imperſect. 
The accompliſhments therefore and perfefions of human ſouls, and the contra- 
ry, mult be in proportion to the forementiond differences. 


XII. According to theſe differences then it is reaſonable to think the ſouls of men will 
| find their ſtations in the future world . This is but a corollary from what goes before. 
Obj. Why ſhould we think, that God cauſes things to be in ſuch a manner, 
as that in the future fate men ſhall be placed and treated according to their 
merit, and the progreſs they have made in reaſon and virtue, when we ſee the 
caſe to be widely different in this? Anſ. It muſt be rememberd, that this is 
one of thoſe very reaſons on which the belief of the ſoul's immortality is ſound- 
ed. Now, if it be reaſonable to believe there is a future ſtate, becauſe things 
are dealt wnequally now, upon that very ſcore it will be reaſonable to think, that 
they are dealt equally b in that other tate. * N ©. 
Here bodily wants and affections, and ſuch things as proceed from them, do inter- 
mix with human affairs, and do confound merit with demerit, knowledge with igno> 
rance - and hence it comes to paſs many times, that bad men injoy much, and good 
men ſuffer, and both are, if there is no other ſtate, in their wrong places. But, when 
the corporeal cauſes of miſplacing ſhall be removed, ſpirits (or ſpirits and heir r 
7wuarxs) may be ſuppoſed more regularly to take their due poſts and privileges: 
the impudent and vitious will have no ſuch opportunities of getting into circum- 
ſtances, of which they are unworthy, nor improved and virtuous minds find fuch 
obſtructions to keep them down in circumſtances unworthy of them. Be ſure the 
more advanced and pure any ſtate is, the more properly will the inhabitants berank- 
cd, and the juſter and more natural will the ſubordination of its members be. 
Even here we commonly find men in that kind of buſineſs, for which they are 
educated and prepared; men of the ſame profeſſions generally keeping together; the 
virtuous and reaſonable defiring to be (tho they not always can be) with Their like e; 


. Torvs TR00yxTHs TH per f. Plato. b With an equal or impartial regard to every man's 
deſerts: equitably. AN im. qurras inoy Avr τ . E. Plat, 2 
I | 
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and the vitious (as they ſcarcely cannot be) with theirs. And why ſhould we not 
think, that an aſociation and communion of ſouls with thoſe of their own ſize, 
diſpoſition, and habits may be more «niverſal and compleat, when thoſe things, 
which in great meaſure hinder it here, ſhall be no more? If we may think this, 
certainly thoſe fields or ſtates, in which the virtuous and wiſe* ſhall meet, muſt 
be different from thoſe in which the fooliſh and wicked ſhall herd together . 
The very difference of the company will itſelf create a vaſt difference in the 
manner of their living. 


XIII. The manſions, and conditions of the virtuous and reaſoning part muſt be 
proportionably better than thoſe of the fooliſh and vitious. The propoſition can- 
not be inverted, or the caſe be otherwiſe, if the conſtitution of things de- 
pends upon a reaſonable cauſe: as I have endeavourd to ſhew it does. 


Cor. Hence it follows, that the praftice of reaſon (in its juſt extent) is the 
great preparative for death, and the means of advancing our happineſs through 
all our ſubſequent duration. But moreover, 


XIV. In the future flate reſpect will be had not only to men's reaſoning, and 
virtues, or the contrary, but alſo to their injoyments and ſufferings bere ©. Becauſe 
the forementiond inequalities of this world can by no means be redreſt, unleſs 
men's injoyments and ſufferings, taken together with their virtues and vices, 
are compared and balanced. I fay, taken together : becauſc no reaſon can be 
aſſignd, why a vitious man ſhould be recompenſed for the pains and miſchiefs 
and troubles, which he brings upon himſelf by his vices, as the natural conſequen- 
ces of them; nor, on the other fade, why any deductions ſhould be made from 
the future happineſs of a good man upon the ſcore of thoſe innocent injoyments, 
which arc the genuin fruit of his moderation, regularity, other virtues, and ſound 
reaſoning. 


Cor. Wicked men will not only be leſs happy than the wiſe and virtuous, but 
be really unhappy in that ſtate to come. For when all the happineſs, that anſwers 
to thoſe degrees of virtue, which they had, and thoſe ſufferings, which they 
underwent, above what was the natural effect of their wickedneſs; I ſay, when 


* Oi TiPiAoremroTy; 32305, or of A gib, in Plato's ſtyle. d Tiasuricarræg &= 
T4; - wire F xaxer xaFupe; ror» d dir, cv3ads > v avrol; oppoiryre uννανννανs Gs 
Auen, saab ag corory,. Plato. Ei h F &puagrnwaru xeAGGUTEL [6 di- J, age 
Iam rs Aννννẽ,jChryſ. 
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that is ſubtracted, what remains upon the account will be ſomething below no- 
happineſs : which muſt be ſome quantity of poſitive unhappineſi, or miſery. 


Thus there will be rewards, and puniſhments hereafter: and men will be hap- 
N, or unhappy, according to their behaviour, injoyments, and ſufferings in 
this preſent life. But, 


XV. F the immortality of the ſoul cannot be demonſtrated, yet it is certain the 
contrary cannot. To ſay, when a houſe is ruinous and faln, that it once had 
an inhabitant, and that he is eſcaped out of it, and lives in ſome other place, 
can involve no contradiction, or abſurdity >, And, 


XVI. If the immortality of the ſoul ſhould be confiderd only as a probability, or 
even as a chance poſſible, yet ſtill a virtuous life is to be preferred before its contra- 
15. For if the ſoul be mortal, and all perception periſhes for ever at our death, 
what in this caſe does a good man Jo/e by his virtue? Very rarely more than ſome 
acts of devotion, and inſtances of mortiſication, which too by cuſtom grow 
habitual and eaſy ©, and it may be pleaſant by being (or ſeeming at leaſt to be) 
reaſonable. On the other hand, what does a vitious man gain? Only ſuch in- 
joyments, as a virtuous man leaves and thoſe are ſuch, as moſt commonly 
owe their being to a vitiated taſte; grow inſipid in time; require more trouble 
and contrivance to obtain them, than they are worth; go off diſagreeably; 


sure thoſe arguments in Lucretius can convince no body. Nunc quoniam, quaſſatis undique va- 
fie, Diffinere humorem, & laticem diſcedere cernis; Crede animam quoque diffundi, &c. And Fraterea 
gigni pariter cum corpore & una Creſcere ſentimus, pariterque ſeneſcere mentem, &c. Quare animum 
quoque diſſolvi fateare neceſſe eft ; Duandoquidem penetrant in eum contagia morbi. Nor thoſe in 
Pliny (N. H. J. 55.): if there really are any at all. For to plead the ant egenitale experimentum is 
to beg the queſtion ; which may be put thus, Whether we ſhall after death be more conſcious of 
our exiſtence, than we were before we were born. And if Dicearchus's Lesbiaci were extant, I be- 
eve we ſhould find nothing ſtronger in them. The truth ſeems to be, 03 gν,Hn 6 xaxc; Ah fe 
chars Thu avrs U: but he comforts himſelf with this thought, that W were S rt sIbun invrs 
will prevent future ſufferings. This is dl 25 pum thai xearepry. Hierocl. b Nor that the 
ſoul ſill exiſts Loney xaTEATETE Gun; T nypuiTager Auer. Ph. J. Domus ab habitatere deſerta dilabitur. 
s corpus, relifium ab anima, defluit. Lact. * Maxges 5 © 3g946; ditoes i dvr [gry], 
Kei rv 73 rr. i d us Anger l, 'Pridin d Fur TH, Heſ. : 
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are followd many times by ſharp reflexions and bitter penances in the rear; and 
at beſt after a ſhort time end in nothing, as if they had never been. This is all“. 
Bur then if the ſoul prove to be immortal (as we have all the reaſon in the world 
to think it will), what does the virtuous man gain? His preſenr pleaſures (if not 
fo many) are more ſincere b and natural ©; and the effect of his ſelf-denials and 
ſubmiſſion to reaſon, in order to prepare himſelf for a future ſtate, is the happi- 
neſs.of that ſtate: which, without pretending to deſcribe it, may be preſumed 
to be immortal, becauſe theſſoul is ſoz and to be purer and of a more exalted na- 
ture (i. e. truer, and greater) than any of theſe low injoyments here, becauſe 
that ſtate is every way in nature above this. And again, what does the wicked. 
man /o/e That happineſs, which the virtuous gain as ſuch; and he ſinks, be- 
ſide, into ſome degree of the unhbappine/5 of that future ſtate: of which one 
may ſay in general, that it may be as much greater than the unhappineſs or ſuf- 
ferings of this world, as the happineſs and joys of that are above thoſe of this. 


In a ſtate that is ſpiritual and clear every thing will be purer, and operate 
more directly and ſtrongly, and (if the expreſſion may be tolerated) with more- 
ſpirit : there will be fewer obſtructions to either happineſs or unhappineſs : the 
ſoul will lie more open, and have more immediate and acute perceptions of ei- 
ther: ſo-that each of them in their kind will be more intenſe, the one nearer 
to pure or mere happineſs, the other to the contrary 4. But to enter further 
into the nature and oeconomy of the yet unknown world is too arduous an un- 


dertaking for my philoſopher. 


I-ſhall only add, that the reaſoning and virtuous man has at leaſt this advan- 
tage over the fooliſh and profi;gate, that, tho his wiſdom and virtue cannot al- 
ways rectify that which is amiſs in himſelf or his circumſtances, they will find 
means to alleviate his preſſures and diſadvantages, and ſupport him under all 
the anomalies of life, with comforts of which the other knows nothing : par- 
ticularly this, the injoyment of an humble, but well grounded expectation of 
felicity hereafter, ſincere and durable e. 


* Calo prafertur Adonis. o O agry durgire © id, aparaprnre; ag r. Hierocl. 
If the ſoul was mortal, yet the virtuous man Thu iavrs rr Don Act wearer, 70 cixiioy XapT x- 
ue ay , i zrros ig © u ᷣο O P © 72 TOws, rA. Simpl. 4 . 1 
re, TS R rig T onudain 7 Oavay, ama E GuTy Ty 19 ory une, & nw uin Jurtt ui; naxiae d 
Pavacs rare. Hier. * Of x Aae F edixar, ui fend Ae E,u³decu, GN dun ia. 
1 crudllias xgingery, Joer. 
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XVII. He therefore, who would act according to truth, muſt, in the laſt place, 
not only conſider what he is, and how circumſtantiated in this preſent tate, and pro- 
vide accordingly ;, but, further, muſt conſider himſelf alſo as one whoſe exiſtence pro- 
. ceeds on into another, and provide for that too. How I think this is to be done, 
by this time I hope you fully apprehend. 


For a conclufion of the whole matter; let our converſation in this world, fo 

far as we are concernd, and able, be ſuch as acknowledges every thing to be 

. what it is (what it is in itſelf, and what with regard to «s, to other beings, to 

© cauſes, circumſtances, conſequences) : that is, let us by no act deny any thing to be 

true, which is #rue : that is, let us act according to reaſon and that is, let us 

act according to the la of our nature. By boneſtiy endea vouring to do this we 

| : ſhall expreſs our duty to Him, who is the Author of it, and of that law, 

\ and at the ſame time proſecute our own proper. happineſs (the happineſs of ra- 

tional beings) : we ſhall do what tends to make us eaſy here, and be qualifying 

our ſelves and preparing for our removal hence to our long home; that great 
revolution, which, at the fartheſt, cannot be very far off. 


And now, Sir, the trouble is almoſt over for the preſent, not properly which 

I give you, but which you have brought upon yourſelf, theſe being the 
Thoughts, which you deſired; unleſs J have any where miſrepreſented myſelf 
through inadvertence ; which Town may be. At the foot of the page I have in 
- ſome places ſubjoind a few little ſtrictures principally of antiquity, after the 
manner of annotations : ſuch as, when I came to reviſe theſe ſheers, I could re- 
collect upon the ſudden Þ ; having no common-place book to help me, nor 
-thought of any ſuch thing before that time. They may ſerve perhaps ſamectimes 
a little to explain the text; and ſometimes to add weight; but chiefly to di- 
vert you, Who know very well how to improve any the leaſt hint out of the 
Ancients, and I fear will want to be diverted. I have alſo printed a few copies 
of this Sketch, not with any deſign to make it public, but merely to ſave the 
trouble of tranſcribing ©; being minded, ſince I have made it, to leave 
it not only with you, but perhaps alſo with two or three other friends: 


Tyr. Þ Oi Frgamalas £705 corwrar [ac dg. Fol. b Some more were 
added in the ſecond impreſſion, Nothing more was intended at firſt, See the advertiſe- 
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or however, with my Family, as a private monument of one that meant well. 
Tho, as to the diſpoſal and fate of it, much will depend upon your judgment 
and manner of acceptance. 


WILLIAM WoLLAS rox. 
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